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[PERIOD ENDED AUG. 20, 1918.] 


BEGINNING THE FIFTH YEAR 


HE first month of the fifth year of 
the war was the most favorable for 
the Allies since the beginning of the 
great conflict. Not only was the initia- 
tive wrested from the Germans on the 
Western front, but they were outgener- 
aled and outfought by British, French, 
and Americans; they lost much valuable 
territory, to capture which had cost them 
dear; their losses in man power were 
very serious (estimated at 360,000 be- 
tween July 18 and Aug. 18) and the 
morale of their troops was appreciably 
lowered. The union of anti-Bolshevist 
elements in Russia, the collapse of the 
Lenine-Trotzky control, and the early 
re-entrance of Russia into the war as a 
formidable factor on the side of the 
Allies gave serious concern to the Central 
Powers. No less significant was the 
momentuous movement of the Czecho- 
slovaks, Jugoslavs, and Poles for inde- 
pendence. But overshadowing all else in 
the gloom which fell upon the Teutonic 
forces was the knowledge that 1,500,000 
American troops were on French soil; 
that the flood was continuing to pour in 
at the rate of 300,000 a month, and that 
the American soldiers on the battlefield, 
fighting man for man, had bested the 
Kaiser’s crack troops, who had never be- 
fore met defeat. Added to all this was 
the increase in allied shipbuilding and 
the accelerated upward curve of new 
tonnage in excess of submarine sinkings, 
the net excess in July alone being over 
250,000 tons. 

There were no military operations of 
any importance on any of the other 
fronts. The battles in France and the 
intervention in Russia are treated fully 
elsewhere in these pages. The killing of 
the Czar by Bolshevist agents gave a 
tragic setting to the thrilling develop- 
ments in Russia. 

In political circles the most important 
event of the month was the conviction 
and banishment of M. Malvy, former 
Minister of the Interior, by the French 


Senate, thus more firmly than ever es- 
tablishing the French patriots and dis- 
couraging the “ defeatist ” elements. 


The outstanding events in America in 
relation to the war were the speeding 
up of all munition and shipbuilding 
work, the acceleration of the overseas 
movement of soldiers, which exceeded 
300,000 in July, and the adoption by the 
Administration of conscription between 
the ages of 18 and 45, accompanied by 
the announcement that 4,000,000 Amer- 
ican soldiers were expected to be in 
France by June, 1919, with another mill- 
ion ready to go if necessary. 

mee 


NICHOLAS ROMANOFF 


HE ex-Czar Nicholas of Russia, 
whose murder was one of the 
month’s events, was the eldest son of 
Emperor Alexander III. and Empress 
Maria Fyodorovna, née Dagmar of Den- 
mark. He was born at Tzarskoe Selo on 
May 6, (18,) 1868, and grew up in the 
gloomy palace at Gatchina. He received 
a moderate education, like that of an 
ordinary Guard officer. Among his 
teachers were the famous obscurantist 
Pobiedonostzev and Mr. C. Heath, to 
whom the Czar owed a knowledge of 
English superior to that of the official 
language of the Russian Empire. At 
the age of 13 years he was nominated 
Hetman of the Cossacks, and at the mo- 
ment of his accession to the throne he 
had the rank of Colonel. 


The first important event in the life 
of the young Prince was a trip around 
the world, which he made in 1890-91, in 
the company of several relatives and 
young officers. The voyage was under- 
taken ostensibly for educational pur- 
poses, but it was said to have degenerated 
into a series of debauches. In Japan, 
the country which was destined to play 
such a tragic part in Nicholas’s life, he 
was struck by a Japanese policeman on 
the head, receiving a rather serious 
wound. On his return from foreign parts 
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Nicholas resumed the life of a Russian 
military youth. 

In 1894 the heir to the throne was 
betrothed to Princess Alix of Hessen, 
daughter of the Grand Duke of Hessen, 
granddaughter of Queen Victoria and 
sister of Grand Duke Ernst-Ludwig of 
Hessen Darmstadt. On being baptized 
into Orthodoxy, she was given the name 
of Alexandra Fyodorovna. The couple 
married shortly after Nicholas’s acces- 
sion to the throne, in November, 1894. 
About the same time a certain Ivan Ras- 
putin was arrested on the charge of hav- 
ing organized an attempt on the life of 
the young ruler. 

The last Russian autocrat was a good 
father and husband. His wife bore him 
four daughters in succession, and finally, 
in 1904, a son, named Alexis (Alexei) and 
immediately nominated heir apparent to 
the throne. Throughout his reign Nich- 
olas manifested indecision, a restricted 
outlook, and a marked obscurantist ten- 
dency. He was strongly inclined to- 
ward religion with a superstitious pas- 
sion for spiritism and occultism. 

The coronation of the Emperor took 
place in May, 1896, in Moscow. During 
the festivities arranged for the masses 
to celebrate the solemnity thousands of 
people were killed and wounded in a 
panic occasioned by criminal misman- 
agement. This disaster foreshadowed 
all the calamities of Nicholas’s tragic 
reign, which were precipitated by the 
Japanese war and the revolutionary up- 
heaval. He was forced to sign the addica- 
tion manifesto on March 15, 1917, when 
the revolution was an accomplished fact. 

* * * 
HONORS FOR FRENCH GENERALS 


HE Council of Ministers of France 
announced on Aug. 6 that General 
Ferdinand Foch, Commander in Chief of 
the allied forces on the western front, 
had been promoted to be a Marshal of 
France. The Ministers also conferred the 
Military Medal upon General Pétain, 
Commander in Chief of the French Ar- 
mies on the western front. In present- 
ing the name of General Foch, Premier 
Clemenceau said: s 
At the hour when the enemy, by a fore 


midable offensive on a front of 100 kilo- 
meters, counted on snatching the decision 
and imposing a German peace upon us, 
Geneal Foch and his admirable troops 
vanquished him. 


Paris is not in danger, Soissons and 
Chateau-Thierry have been reconquered, 
and more than 200 villages have been de- 
livered; 35,000 prisoners and 700 cannon 
have been captured, and the enemy’s high 
hopes before the attack have been 
crushed. The glorious allied armies have 
thrown him from the banks of the Marne 
to the Aisne. Such are the results of the 
High Command’s strategy, superbly exe- 
cuted by incomparable commanders. The 
confidence placed by the republic and by 
all the Allies in the conqueror of St. 
Goud, the Yser, and the Somme has been 
fully justified. 

A memorandum issued prior to the 
promotion of General Foch said that his 
elevation to the rank of Marshal would 
not only be a reward for past services, 
but would also “ consecrate even more 
deeply the authority of the great war- 
rior called upon to lead the Entente ar- 
mies to a definite victory.” 


The citation accompanying General 
Pétain’s decoration said: 


He has always succeeded in maintain- 
ing a firm, benevolent discipline in the 
armies, in upholding the morale to a su- 
preme degree, and inspiring a high degree 
of confidence. He has acquired imperish- 
able rights to national gratitude by vic- 
toriously repulsing the German onslaught. 


* * * 
THE MARSHAL’S BATON 


i ew most ancient and highest military 
honor which the Republic of France 
can bestow is the baton of a Marshal of 
France. It antedates both the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honor and the 
Military Medal; it lacks the political 
taint of the former, but does not aspire 
to the credit for individual bravery as 
does the bestowal of the latter. 


For over forty years no one had re- 
ceived the Marshal’s baton in France 
when it was given to General Joffre in 
December, 1916. This reward for the 
soldier who had conceived and executed 
the battle of the Marne was delayed by 
the socialistic influénces which prevailed 
in the Briand Ministry in the first year 
of the war and feared military dictator- 
ship. And now General Foch, whose 
strategy in command of the 7th Army 











































at the battle of the Marne was as dra- 
matic as it was effectual, receives the 
second baton for winning what may be 
known as the second battle of the Marne 
and for having saved, at least in the 
popular mind, Paris for the second time. 


This baton, as provided for by the 
present military regulations, is a staff 
seventy centimeters long and five in 
diameter, covered with dark blue velvet, 
flecked with gold stars and tipped with 
silver heads on the rims of which is en- 
graved the Latin legend: “ Terror belli; 
decus pacis” [the terror of war, the 
honor of peace.] It is carried in the right 
hand clasped in the middle with one end 
resting on the hip and is used to salute 
instead of the sword. 

The dignity was first instituted in 
France by King Philip Augustus at the 
time of the Third Crusade in 1191. 

e* @.s 


BRITISH TROOPS ON THE CASPIAN SEA 


CCORDING to dispatches Aug. 18 
British forces were in possession of 
Baku, the important port on the western 
coast of the Caspian Sea, and also held 
important p. sitions in Turkestan, on the 
eastern coast. The troops had passed 
through Baluchistan and Eastern Persia. 
By a curious contradiction, while the 
British in the north of Russia are oppos- 
ing the Bolsheviki, in the Caucasus they 
are allied with the Bolsheviki in fighting 
the Turks. The presence of British troops 
in these regions was unexpected; it was 
announced in official circles that they 
were in alliance with the Armenians and 
with local revolutions hostile to the Cen- 
tral Powers, and would aid in preventing 
the Germans and Turks from securing 
dominion there. 
* * * 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONES UNDER GOV- 
ERNMENT CONTROL 


bod authority of a joint resolution of 

Congress, President Wilson, on July 
23, 1918, issued a proclamation taking 
control of the telegraph and telephone 
systems of the United States, and ap- 
pointing the Postmaster General to act 
as supervisor. The Government did not 
take over the marine cable and radio 
systems because of the questions of for- 
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eign ownership involved. Postmaster 
General Burleson assumed formal pos- 
session, control, and operation of the 
land wires at midnight July 31. He 
stated that the systems would be op- 
erated as heretofore, and that no changes 
would be made until after the most 
careful consideration of all the facts. 
* * * 


THE CONFERRING OF FOREIGN 
TIONS 


DECORA- 


HEN France and England recently 
desired to confer orders on Ameri- 
cans for military distinction, it was 
necessary to find some way of accept- 
ing the compliment without violating 
that section of the American Constitution 
which declares that “no title of nobility 
shall be granted by the United States, 
and no person holding any office of 
profit or trust under them shall, with- 
out the consent of the Congress, accept 
of any present, emolument, office, or title 
of any kind whatever from any King, 
Prince, or foreign State.” (Article L., 
Section 9, sub-Section 8.) 

England has the distinction of being 
the only country which has preserved the 
forms of the investiture of knighthood, 
since the days “ when knighthood was in 
flower.” In the British Empire it has 
long been the custom to confer orders 
of knighthood, with the knightly prefix 
Sir, not only on distinguished sons of 
Dominions but on natives of India, 
whether of Princely rank or high per- 
sonal distinction. 

King George in July awarded the Or- 
der of the Bath to Admiral Rodman and 
the Order of St. Michael and St. George 
to Admiral Strauss, both of the United 
States Navy. Generals Pershing, March, 
and Biddle received the decoration of 
Knight Commander of the Bath. Under 
a rule passed by Congress permission 
was given to Americans to accept for- 
eign decorations, but before the rule 
was adopted an order tendered to Ad- 
miral Sims by King George was declined. 
The Americans in receiving these orders 
do so without the ceremony of the acco- 
lade—the laying on of the sword and the 
recital of mystic words; nor are they 
“dubbed” in a kneeling posture signi- 
fying allegiance. They are simply pre- 
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sented with the orders as a gift. 
titles go with the honors thus conferred. 
* * * 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S APPEAL REGARDING 
Mos VIOLENCE 


RESIDENT WILSON issued a per- 

sonal appeal on July 26 addressed to 
the public, denouncing mob spirit and 
mob action. He referred not alone to 
mob action against those suspected of 
being enemy aliens or enemy sympathiz- 
ers; he denounced most emphatically mob 
action of all sorts, especially lynchings. 
In this address he said: 


I say plainly that every American who 
takes part in the action of a mob, or gives 
it any sort of countenance, is no true son 
of this great democracy, but its betrayer, 
and does more to discredit her by that 
single disloyalty to her standards of law 
and right than the words of her states- 
men or the sacrifices of her heroic boys 
in the trenches can do to make suffering 
peoples believe her to be their savior. 
How shall we commend democracy to the 
acceptance’ of other peoples if we dis- 
grace our own by proving that it is, after 
all, no protection to the weak? 


The President called upon the law offi- 
ters to co-operate to end the evil, and 
closed with these words: 


I now call upon it, upon its men and 
women everywhere, to see to it that its 
laws are kept inviolate, its fame untar- 
nished. Let us show our utter contempt 
for the things that have made this war 
hideous among the wars of history by 
showing how those who love liberty and 
right and justice, and are willing to lay 
down their lives for them upon foreign 
fields, stand ready also to illustrate to all 
mankind their’ loyalty to all things at 
home which they wish to see established 
everywhere as a blessing and protection 
to the peoples who have never known the 
‘privilege of liberty and self-government. 
I can never accept any man as a cham- 
pion of liberty, either for ourselves or for 
the world, who does not reverence and 
Obey the laws of our own beloved land, 
whose laws we ourselves have made—he 
has adopted the standards of the enemies 
of his country, whom he affects to de- 
spise. 

e = -« 


THE BANISHMENT OF M. MALVy 

HE sentence of exile passed by the 

French Senate, sitting as a Supreme 
Court, on M. Malvy, Minister of the 


Interior in so many Cabinets, for his 
share in the doings of Bolo, revives the 
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general question of exile as a punish- 
ment. One of the earliest and most 
famous exiles was Aristides, ostracized 
for opposing Themistocles’s policy of 
naval expansion; that is, voted into exile 
by a ballot of oyster shells cast by the 
Athenian Assembly. One of the voters, 
asked the cause of his adverse vote, re- 
plied that he had nothing personally 
against Aristides, “but was tired of 
hearing him called ‘the Just.’” This 
was about 485 years before our era. 
Another famous exile was the poet Ovid, 
who, for complicity in some unknown 
intrigue, which the Emperor Augustus 
held to be treasonable, was banished to 
Torni, at the mouth of the Danube, in 
the ninth year of our era. Coming to 
more recent times: A statute of King 
Charles II., of the year 1678, made ban- 
ishment to America the equivalent, as a 
punishment, of execution. The most 
famous modern exile was the Emperor 
Napoleon, whose banishment to St. 
Helena has become a proverb. During 
the period of assassinations in Russia 
which culminated in the murder of Alex- 
ander the Liberator, in 1881, many of 
the Bolsheviki of those days were exiled 
to Siberia, where they held a position 
quite different from that of the many 
dangerous criminals; for the Russia of 
the Czars, in this, perhaps, altogether 
too humane, sent convicted murderers to 
Siberia where America would have 
electrocuted them. In this way it hap- 
pened that a third of the male popula- 
tion of some Siberian towns consisted of 
convicted murderers. But the closest 
analogue to the case of Malvy is that of 
Marshal Bazaine, who, in 1873, was 
exiled to the Ile-Sainte-Marguerite, 
whence he escaped to Italy and Spain, 
where he died in 1883. 


* * * 
GENERAL DEGOUTTE’S CAREER 


HE French Official Bureau issued 
the following memorandum regard-. 
ing one of France’s ablest Generals: 


General Degoutte, the victor of Chateau- 
Thierry, who shares with Generals Man- 
gin, de Mitry, Berthelot, and Gouraud the 
merit of having won the second battle of 
the Marne, is one of the most able and 
brilliant of the young French Generals, 
By a curious coincidence, General De- 
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goutte is a colonial, like Mangin and 

Gouraud. All his military career has 

been made in the colonial campaigns of 

the French Republic in Tunis from 1890 

to 1895, in Madagascar from 1895 to 1896, 

in China in 1900, and in Morocco from 

1911 to 19138. 

Like Mangin and Pétain, he, at the out- 
break of the war, was a Colonel and had 
distinguished himself, especially in the 
battle of Ailette in November, 1917, 
where, with his army corps, he captured 
4,000 prisoners, 134 guns, and 282 machine 
guns in a few hours. He is now com- 
manding a whole army, which includes 
American troops which attack the Ger- 
mans from the Ourecq to the Marne and 
took Chateau-Thierry. 

General Degoutte was born at Charny, 
in the Department of the Rhone, on 
April 18, 1866. After being graduated 
from St. Cyr in 1888, he became an 
ensign in the Zouaves in 1890, and was 
promoted until, at. the outbreak of the 
war, he held the rank of Colonel. He 
was made Brigadier General in 1916 and 
Major General this year. 

wv © * 
GENERAL MANGIN’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


ENERAL JOSEPH MANGIN, who 

was in command of the French- 
American forces between the Aisne and 
the Marne, had charge of the French 
troops in Tangier prior to the outbreak 
of the war. In 1912 he led his command 
from Tangier to Marakesh, where Muley 
Youssef’s rival, El Hiba, had proclaimed 
himself Sultan. He went to the rescue 
of French officers there. 

In May of 1916 Mangin’s troops tem- 
porarily wrested Fort Douaumont from 
the Germans. The following October it 
was Mangin’s command which again took 
Douaumont and also Fort Vaux, in the 
French “comeback” at Verdun. 

In December, 1916, troops under Gen- 
eral Mangin captured the entire Vacher- 
auville-Loivemont-Besonvaux ridge, on 
which the Crown Prince had set up his 
remaining observation posts to direct the 
fire on the City of Verdun. This blow 
drove the enemy from the line they took 
Feb. 23 of that year and was accom- 
plished two days after the Crown Prince 
began a drive for Verdun. The French 
also occupied Bezonvaux, which the Ger- 
mans took on the first day of the offen- 
sive. The blow was so severe that the 


Crown Prince was long in returning to 
the attack. 

In the Spring of 1917 General Mangin, 
seconded by General Hazel, commenced 
an attack in the Aisne sector, and by the 
middle of April the French offensive 
was in full swing between Soissons and 
Rheims. The French Army had made 
big gains when the offensive was sud- 
denly stopped, and shortly after this 
General Mangin was relieved of his com- 
mand. 

The General was placed in an obscure 
post, and immediately there arose many 
protests. The sudden change in front by 
the French was charged to Premier Pain- 
levé, who was accused of bringing the 
offensive to a halt, owing to the influ- 
ence of the “ defeatists,” of whom Cail- 
laux was the leader. Painlevé denied 
these charges. Matters stood thus when 
Clemenceau came in and drove out the 
“ defeatists.” One of his acts was to im- 
prison Caillaux; another was to send 
General Mangin back to the field. 


General Mangin had his next opportu- 
nity wit: ‘ae beginning of the great Ger- 
man offensive, which commenced March 
21 last. The 5th British Army was rout- 
ed and was in retreat when his army ap- 
peared and effectually closed the roads 
between the advancing enemy and Paris. 
It was on the arrival of General Mangin 
and his forces that the German advance 
was completely stopped at this danger 
point. 

* * & 
GENERAL GOURAUD’S FAMOUS ORDER 


7 following is the text of General 

Gouraud’s order issued on July 17, 
1918, the eve of the second battle of the 
Marne: 


To the French and American Soldiers of 
the Army: 

We may be attacked from one moment 
to another. You all feel that a defensive 
battle was never engaged in under more 
favorable conditions. We are warned, and 
Wwe are on our guard. We have received 
strong reinforcements of infantry and ar- 
tillery. You will fight on ground which 
by your assiduous labor you have trans- 
formed into a formidable fortress, into a 


fortress which is invincible if the pas- 
sages are well guarded. 

The bombardment will be terrible. You 
will endure it without weakness. The 


attack in a cloud of dust and gas will 
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be fierce, but your positions and your 
armament are formidable. 

The strong and brave hearts of free men 
beat in your breasts. None will look be- 
hind, none will give way. Every man 
will have but one thought—‘‘ Kill them, 
kill them in abundance, until they have 
had enough.’’ And therefore your Gen- 
eral tells you it will be a glorious day. 

x * * 


JULIUS CAESAR AND THE MARNE 


HE mention of Roman camps, Roman 

cities, and Roman roads in the west- 
ern battle area recalls the fact that 
Julius Caesar, who effectively brought 
the present France within the area of 
Latin influence and the Latin tongue, 
carried on a campaign in the present 
battle area in the Spring of the year 57 
B. C., two years before he crossed the 
Channel to “remote Britain.” Julius 
Caesar started from Vesontio, (Besan- 
con,) and, marching thence by way of 
Belfort into the plain of Alsace, gained 
a decisive victory over the Germans and 
drove them back across the Rhine. He 
followed this success by a campaign in 


the neighborhood of Rheims, then the 
territory of the Remi, who remained 


friendly to the Romans. Caesar success- 
fully checked the army of the northern 
tribes at the passage of the Aisne be- 
tween Laon and Rheims, but as he ad- 
vanced northward the Nervii offered a 
strong resistance, until they were 
crushed on the banks of the Sambre. In 
55 B. C., Caesar was again fighting in 
the present war zone, this time in 
Flanders, against the invading Germans. 
After practically annihilating them, he 
turned eastward, and built the famous 
bridge across the Rhine, the Latin de- 
scription of which, in his “ Gallic War,” 
_has long been the despair of schoolboys. 
Later in the same year he went to 
Britain, landing on the coast of Kent— 
in fact, accomplishing what the German 
fleet has so far failed even to attempt. 
* * * 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY’S VIEW OF THE 
CZECHOSLOVAK NATION 


N official statement was issued by 

Austria-Hungary Aug. 17, denounc- 

ing British recognition of the Czechoslo- 
vaks as a nation in these words: 


The form and contents of this latest dec- 
laration of the British Government must 


be emphatically repudiated. The Czecho- 
slovaks’ National Council is a committee 
of private persons who have no mandate 
from the Czechoslovak people and still 
less from the Czechoslovak ‘* nation,’”’ 
which exists only in the imagination of 
the Entente. 

Equally absurd ,is it to represent this 
committee as a future Government, which 
as yet does not exist. 

In reference to the Czechoslovak 
‘“army,” it may constitute a part of the 
Entente army, but it certainly cannot be 
an ally of the Entente in the sense of 
international law. It is well known to us 
that only a slight fraction of the self- 
styled Czechoslovak Army are Austrian 


or even Hungarian citizens of Slovak 
tongue, 


These disloyal elements, guilty of per- 
jury, will, notwithstanding the Entente’s 
recognition, be regarded and treated as 
traitors, It cannot be permitted that the 
peoples who have always fulfilled their 
duties as Austrian and Hungarian citi- 
zens, and whose sons as members of the 
Austro-Hungarian Army fought bravely 
against the Entente, shall be subjected 
to the suspicions cast upon them by such 
methods as employed by the British offi- 
cial declaration. The Austro-Hungarian 
Government reserves its steps in this re- 
gard. 

A full account of the Czechoslovak 
movement will be found on pages 489-93 
of this magazine. 

 S & 
THE ANTIQUITY OF SoIssons 


peng sanay which fell to the Germans 

on May 29 and was retaken by the 
French on July 28, is principally situated 
on the left bank of the Aisne. It is one 
of the oldest towns in France, and, after 
the Romans left it became the capital of 
the Frankish Kingdom of Neustria. It 
has a beautiful cathedral, in a combina- 
tion of Romanesque and Gothic, Nétre 
Dame, the old Church of St. Séger, and 
the two abbeys of St. Jean des Vignes and 
Notre Dame, both of which were re- 
duced to ruins in 1914-15 by periodic 
German bombardments, while the cathe- 
dral suffered little. The Town Hall had 
a library of 60,000 volumes, including 
many rare and illuminated manuscripts 
in old French. The population of the 
town at the beginning of the war was 
15,000. On the Plateau of Vregny, to 
the northeast of Soissons, in A. D. 486 
Clovis defeated a Roman army and ended 
Roman dominion in Gaul, 
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CAVALRY IN RECENT BATTLES 

ARSHAL FOCH made skillful use 

of cavalry units in the great bat- 
tle between the Marne and Aisne in July. 
He took advantage of their mobility and 
threw them in wherever his advancing 
infantry units threatened to lose touch 
with each other in the heat and confusion 
of the contest. No gaps were left where 
the enemy might strike back, for always 
the horsemen came up to fill the hole 
until the infantry line could be rectified 
and connected in a solid front. 


The same tactics marked the first use 
of French cavalry in the battle of Pic- 
ardy, when the French took over eighty- 
eight kilometers of front from the Brit- 
ish to permit the latter to mass reserves 
at seriously threatened points of the line 
further north. A French cavalry corps, 
complete with light artillery, armored 
cars, and cyclists, arrived first on the 
scene in Picardy and relieved the British. 
They fought it out afoot until the heavy 
French infantry arrived and took over 
the task. Three days later the horsemen 
were on the move again, this time hurry- 
ing to the front where the enemy was 
hitting hard at the Lys line. The cavalry 
rode hard as the advance guard of the 
French infantry columns marching to- 
ward St. Omar. In the first twenty-four 
hours, despite the long strain of fighting 
in Picardy, they covered 125 kilometers 
without losing a man or horse. In sixty- 
six hours they had transferred their 
whole corps over 200 kilometers and ar- 
rived east of Mont Cassel. 


The cavalry corps stood in support of 
the British for ten days in April, after 
the enemy had forced the line held by 
the Portuguese division. It maintained 
communication between two British ar- 
mies and organized the ground from 
Mont Cassel to Mont Kemmel while the 
French Army moved up behind it. As 
the French infantry took over, the caval- 
ry was drawn off to the left in the Mont 
Kemmel region, and for five days the 
horsemen, fighting afoot with two in- 
fantry divisions, withstood the terrific 
assaults of the Germans, who sought to 
hammer a way through behind Ypres at 
any cost. They endured steady bom- 
bardment for days, and when the infan- 
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try were hemmed in on top of Mont Kem- 
mel the cavalry drove forward in coun- 
terattack and held off the shock divisions 
of the enemy while the French gunners 
got their pieces away. 


Later, at the battle of Locre, the cav- 
alry also shared fully with the infantry, 
blocking gaps in the line, and the final 
definite occupation of the town for the 
Allies was accomplished by a. cavalry 
battalion. 

* * & 


SELF-DENIAL OF AMERICANS 


IR WILLIAM GOODE of the British 
Food Ministry, declared in a state- 
ment July 11 that the self-denial of 
Americans, for the sake of those in want 
of food in England and France, was an 
exhibition of idealism almost without a 
parallel in history. He stated that from 
July 1, 1917, to April 1, 1918, the United 
States exported to the Allies 80,000,000 
bushels of wheat and wheat products, al- 
though it was officially estimated that, 
owing to the short crop, only 20,000,000 
bushels would be available for export. 
Mr. Hoover calculated that 50,000,000 out 
of the 80,000,000 bushels represented the 
individual sacrifice of the men, women, 
and children of the United States, who 
either gave up eating white bread or re- 
duced their consumption of it. 

In March, 1918, the amount of pork 
and pork products exported to the Allies 
from the United States reached the enor- 
mous figure of 308,000,000 pounds, more 
than six times the normal and 50 per 
cent. greater than in any previous month 
in the last seven years. In addition there 
were over a billion pounds of pork and 
pork products in American storage. In 
January the Allies asked Mr. Hoover 
for 70,000,000 pounds of frozen beef a 
month for the following three months. 
In March the United States shipped 86,- 
000,000 pounds of beef and beef products 
to the Allies. That was over 20 per 
cent. larger than any previous month in 
seven years. The increased export was 
provided by the reduction of domestic 
consumption. By voluntary economies 
the saving on sugar for the year in the 
United States would amount approxi- 
mately to 400,000 tons. 

Since the United States Food Adminis- 
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tration came into existence the cost of 
food production, so far as the chief com- 
modities were concerned, had increased 
18 per cent., while the price of those com- 
modities had decreased 12 per cent. to 
the domestic consumer. In May of last 
year the wholesale price of flour at 
Minneapolis was $16.75 per barrel of 196 
pounds. It was predicted that it would 
go to $20 or more. In early May of this 
year, however, the price had fallen to 
$9.80, a decrease of 41 per cent. 
* * * 
HUMANITY AT WAR 
P to the present, twenty-eight nations 
have entered the world war. What 
is their total population, and how large 
a part are they of all mankind? One 
may answer this best by listing, in alpha- 
betical order, the nations which have so 
far declared war, and adding their pop- 
ulations together. They are: 


Countries. 
Austria-Hungary 
Belgium ,. 
Bulgaria 
Brazil 


Population. 
50,000,000 


*France 
Germany 
Great Britain 
Greece 


440,000,000 
5,000,000 


Liberia 
Montenegro 
Panama 
*Portugal 
Rumania . 
Russia 

San Marino 
Serbia 
Siam 
Turkey 
United States ...... eiaw osu ccna 


42,000,000 
110,000,000 


1,569,410,000 


*Including colonies. 

To these might be added nations like 
Bolivia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Peru, and Uru- 
guay, which, without actually entering 
the ranks of active belligerents, have 
taken steps in that direction. No trust- 
worthy estimate for the total of human- 
ity for 1918 is available, but the list 
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given above exceeds the billion and a 
half until quite recently given as the 
total of the human race. 


* * * 


NATIONS NOT IN THE WAR 


HE following nations, taken in alpha- 
betical order, and with their popula- 
tions added, have, so far, taken no part 
in the world war: 
Countries. 
Abyssinia 
Afghanistan 
Andorra 
Argentina 
Bhutan 
Chile 


Population. 
8,000,000 
6,000,000 

6,000 
8,000,000 

* 250,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 
15,000,000 
20,000 
4,000,000 
40,000,000 
2,500,000 
800,000 


Ecuador 

Mexico 

Monaco 

Nepal 

Holland, (including colonies) 
Norway 

Paraguay 


Persia 9,000,000 
Salvador 1,250,000 


PR is assaw nisin eevnnwcnameicectan 20,000,000 
Switzerland 3,750,000 
Venezuela 2,800,000 


DREN: wind anedpslweSiecaes Wiwelssa.sle eee. 


This is a curious list of the “ pacific ” 
nations which, whether from preference 
or under duress, have refrained from 
taking part in the greatest event in all 
history. It would appear, then, that all 
but about one-twelfth of the human race 
is already implicated in the world’s 
greatest war. 


* * 


ILITARY service conventions be- 

tween the United States and Great 
Britain were ratified July 30, whereby 
British subjects and Canadians in the 
United States must enlist in the armies 
of their own countries or be subject to 
conscription in the United States, the 
same rule to apply to Americans in Great 
Britain and Canada. It is estimated that 
the agreements affected 54,000 Americans 
in British territory (of whom 36,000 are 
in Canada) and 250,000 British and 
60,000 Canadians in American territory. 





Germany’s First Great Defeat 


How the Enemy Offensive, in Its Fifth 
Phase, Was Rolled Back From the Marne 


[PERIOD FROM JULY 18 To AuG. 18, 1918.] 


Y the turning of the great Ger- 
B man offensive on July 18, and 
the initiative of action subse- 
quently passing from Ludendorff 
to Foch, the greatest battle of the war 
has been developed in France. It is the 
greatest, not because of the vast num- 
ber of troops employed, the length of 
the casualty list, the latitude of front in 
action, or the area of territory involved 
—the battles in Russia during the first 
three years of the war several times sur- 
passed all these elements in magnitude, 
It is the greatest because Ludendorff’s 
comprehensive strategy to separate the 
French armies from the British, rolling 
the former south and isolating the lat- 
ter north of the Somme, has, in the last 
month, not only been rendered nought, 
but been turned against himself, involv- 
ing a probably decisive loss in men and 
material. The costly minor objectives 
he gained in the first four months of his 
mighty effort have, in the fifth, been 
torn from him one after another, and 
his carefully selected strategic positions, 
from which he intended to reach for his 
major objectives, have become hopeless- 
ly compromised. 

He began on March 21 with available 
men and material superior to those of 
the Allies; his tactical positions were 
superior; so were his strategic, with few 
exceptions. Five months later he found 
himself inferior in all these elements 
and issuing orders to his army com- 
manders to economize man power in 
every possible way. 

On March 21 there were, according to 
a deduction made from the most authori- 
tative revised statistics, 210 German di- 
visions on the western front, together 
with 55 (Maurice says 60) reserve divi- 
sions. Of these Ludendorff had at once 
available for his offensive a maximum of 
110 and 23 reserve; that is to say, 1,430,- 
000 men plus 299,000, or, in round num- 
bers, 1,729,000 men. From March 21 until 


after the second phase of the offensive, 
on the front between Ypres and Arras, 
begun on April 9, he employed 79 divi- 
sions against the British in the north, 23 
divisions against the British and French 
in the centre, and 24 divisions against 
the French alone in the south—thus 
being obliged to call upon his reserves 
to the extent of 16 divisions. From the 
middle of April until the third phase of 
the offensive—conducted entirely by the 

*Imperial Crown Prince—began on May 
27, from the Chemin des Dames to the 
Marne, it is estimated that half the divi- 
sions employed were refitted. Germany 
does not refit a division unless it has lost 
between 30 and 40 per cent. of its ef- 
fectives; hence, at the minimum, the re- 
fitting represents a casualty list of 
about 813,000 men. 


ENORMOUS GERMAN LOSSES 


The Crown Prince employed in his as- 
saults of May 27, June 9, and July 15 a 
total of between 36 and 40 divisions, but 
these on the latter date were quickly 
augmented until he was using 40 be- 
tween Rheims and the Argonne Forest 
and 47 on the Marne salient, having 
stripped the Picardy front as bare as 
was advisable—barer than was advisa- 
ble, as subsequent events have proved— 
in order to do so. His retreat from the 
Marne to the Vesle, between July 18 and 
Aug. 5, allowed him by the shortening 
of the line to economize to the extent of 
10 divisions, or 180,000 men. Meanwhile, 
two new armies had been placed at his 
service which together were probably 
made up of a few over 40 divisions, or 
between 500,000 and 600,000 men, giving 
Ludendorff a maximum of 176 divisions, 
or, in round numbers, 2,339,000 men, 
minus, of course, the casualties suffered 
from May 27 on, which may or may not 
have been replaced. 


As Ludendorff is now fervently im- 
pressing upon his commanders the neces- 
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sity for economy in man power, it would 
probably be even under the mark to 
place the Crown Prince’s losses between 
May 27 and Aug. 18—from Albert 
around to the Argonne Forest—at 25 
divisions, being half the total he saved 
by shortening his line plus half the ef- 
fectives of the two new armies, or, in 
round numbers, 325,000 men. As stated 
last month, the isolated attacks of the 
Allies between June 26 and July 18, 
which had nothing to do with the Ger- 
man offensive, cost the enemy on the 
western front 210,000 casualties, of 
which 25,000 were prisoners. These 
figures may be summarized as follows: 


Ludendorff’s effectives available 
MOADON Bhisccnessceacee Média eeeee 1,729,000 


Additions by refitting up to May 27.. 813,000 
Two additional armies at the maxi- 


Total number affected 
Ludendorff’s losses: 
From March 21 to May 27......se.00.. 
From June 26 to July 18, (inde- 
pendent of others) 
From May 27 to Aus. 18. ..ccsccevvcss Geaeue 


3,142,000 


813,000 


1,348,000 
Net survivors, 1,794,000. 


WHY INITIATIVE WAS LOST 


In other words, he now has 1,794,000 
men available for the defense of a front, 
threatened at various points, throughout 


a length of 250 miles, from Ypres to the © 


Argonne Forest, when on March 21 he 
had 1,729,000 available for attacking a 
length of 195 miles, between the very 
same points. This produces the paradox 
of 7,180 men per mile for the present de- 
fense, when five months ago he had 8,866 
men per mile at the beginning of his 
great offensive. At that time he could 
so concentrate his predominant forces 
that at certain points they fought the 
British five to two and the French four 
to three, while in their descent to the 
Marne they fought in the favorable ratio 
of nine to seven. No wonder that the in- 
itiative has passed to Foch! 


These figures of Ludendorff’s losses, 
huge as they are, are short of the official 
estimate. The French estimate is from 
700,000 to 1,000,000 up to July 18, and 
360,000 from that date to Aug. 16. And 
it is known that between the last two 
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dates 70,000 German prisoners have been 
registered, with more than 1,000 cannon 
taken, exclusive of an estimate of more 
than 10,000 machine guns. 


But if the man power of Foch first 
equaled and then surpassed that of Lu- 
dendorff, as it obviously did, some time 
between March 21 and July 18, why did 
he wait for a masterstroke when, ere the 
latter. date, he might have at least pre- 
vented the enemy’s further advance? 
The answer is to be found in those minor 
offensives of the Allies between June 26 
and even after the opening of the fifth 
phase of the German offensive on July 
15, which, recorded in last month’s re- 
view, now reveal their analogy with the 
greater operations of the month under 

ereview. We have already seen how these 
minor movements cost the Germans 210,- 
000 men in casualties, 25,000 of whom 
were prisoners, but that is not the point 
to be considered here. The point is that 
they strategically prepared the sites 
where bolder and more decisive move- 
ments were presently to be made, and 
that Ludendorff, firmly believing that 
Foch still had no reserves, allowed the 
Imperial Crown Prince on July 15 te 
strike simultaneously in Champagne, east 
of Rheims, from Rheims to the Marne, 
and then to cross the Marne, without 
waiting to hear of the result of the attack 
in Champagne—a stupendous military 
error. 


FIRST “COUP DE FOCH” 


When this review closed last month, 
the blow delivered on the left side of the 
Marne salient was only a few hours old. 
It was still in its defensive stage, still a 
remedy for the transit of the Marne, 
the possible breaking of the Champagne 
line, and the envelopment of Rheims. 
Soon, however, its chararter was to be- 
come entirely offensive. 


That was the first cowp de Foch made 
possible by the master’s unobserved prep- 
arations, both tactical and strategic, by 
his daily augmenting army of manoeu- 
vre, of whose existence even the Allies 
had their doubts. By Aug. 5, the Crown 
Prince had been driven from the Marne 
to the Vesle, and there on the Aisne- 
Vesle watershed had concentrated a vast 
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array of guns and troops in anticipa- 
tion of a front attack. 

Two days later, 100 miles to the north, 
there was another coup de Foch, de- 
livered by Sir Douglas Haig against 
the armies of Prince Rupprecht on the 
Lys salient. On Aug. 8 there was an- 
other, halfway between, on the Somme, 
directed against the lines of communica- 
tion which feed the vast accumulation of 
troops and guns of the Crown Prince on 
the watershed of the Aisne-Vesle, and 
without which even the German front in 
Champagne to the eastward could hardly 
exist. 

These three allied offensives, begun on 
July 18, Aug. 7, and Aug. 8, with their 
attendant diversions, make up the story 
of the month. All have proceeded far 
enough to show the advantage of the 
Allies in possessing a supreme comman- 
der, far enough to compare the genius 
of that supreme commander with that of 
his famous German opponent, far enough 
even to agree with the dictum of Major 
Gen. Sir Frederick B. Maurice, uttered 
on Aug. 17, that Ludendorff must now 
choose between giving up offensive proj- 
ects and shortening his line by a great 
retreat. 


BEGINNING THE ATTACK 


What was the situation on the Marne 
salient, when, in the early morning of 
July 18, French and American detach- 
ments under General Mangin attacked 
the right wing of the Crown Prince? 
The latter had been for three days held 
with great losses on the Rheims-Argonne 
line and on the edge of the mountains of 
Rheims, (Le Forét de la Montagne de 
Rheims,) between the Cathedral City and 
the Marne; between Chateau-Thierry 
and Mezy the Americans, on the first 
day of the fifth phase of the offensive, 
July 15, had thrown him back across the 
river; but to the east, from Mezy to be- 
yond Chatillon, he was nearly four miles 
south of the stream. His objectives were 
perfectly obvious: to occupy the Moun- 
tain of Rheims and the railway junc- 
tion of Epernay, seven miles south. This 
achievement would force the French to 
retire from the strongly fortified Cham- 
pagne line, and reward him with tactical 
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facilities for a tremendous onslaught 
against the French centre. 


The Franco-American attack was de- 
livered from Amblény, six miles due west 
of Soissons, south to Bouresches, five 
miles northwest of Chateau-Thierry—a 
front of about twenty-eight miles. The 
greatest penetration was six miles in the 
north, as far as the River Crise, which, 
on its way to join the Aisne at Soissons, 
skirts the south and west sides of the 
plateau which dominates that town from 
the south. On the following day Italian 
detachments recovered Bouilly, northwest 
of the Mountain of Rheims. In the 
north a grip was gained on the plateau 
and on the Chaudun region, and in the 
centre a two-mile advance was made up 
the Ourcq. In these two days 17,000 
prisoners were taken by the Allies and 
more than 360 guns, some of which were 
of mid-calibre gauge. 


DRIVEN OVER THE MARNE 


As from the first day French cavalry 
had been operating behind the enemy’s 
lines, and the enemy himself had been 
obliged to hurry reserves to protect his 
right wing, it is not astonishing that, on 
the third day of the coup de Foch, he 
should have entirely forsaken the south 
bank of the Marne. In the west his line 
of communication between Soissons and 
Chateau-Thierry had already been cut. 
In the east the Italian detachments, re- 
inforced by some English battalions, 
threatened the highway along the Ardre, 
which joined Fismes, on the Vesle, with 
Verneuil and Chatillon, on the Marne. 

By July 23 the Soissons-Chateau- 
Thierry line, save where it mounted the 
plateau south of Soissons, was entirely 
in the hands of the Allies. Three more 
miles had been made eastward up the 
Oureq. The Americans had advanced to 
Epieds, on the Fére-en-Tardenois-Cha- 
teau-Thierry highway, six miles beyond 
the latter city. In the centre the Allies 
had crossed the Marne and threatened 
the envelopment of Jaulgonne. On the 
eastern leg of the salient the Italians, 
English, and French were within two 
miles of the Fismes-Chatillon highway. 
The booty to date amounted to nearly 
25,000 prisoners, over 400 guns, many of 
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large calibre, and vast stores of supplies. 
On July 25 the enemy attempted a di- 
version by making violent attacks to 
throw back the eastern leg of the con- 
tracting salient. They were repulsed. 
On the other side of the salient the 
French occupied Oulchy-la-Ville, the last 
point held on the highway save to the 
north, on the Soissons plateau. The end 
of the first week of the coup de Foch re- 
vealed the Crown Prince using every ef- 
fort to save his army from envelopment 
and his accumulated guns and stores 
from capture by hurrying them to the 
north or destroying them on the spot. 


CAPTURE OF SOISSONS 


On Aug. 1 the French official report 
announced that the total number of pris- 
oners taken since the opening of the fifth 
phase of the German offensive, July 15, 
on the Marne and the Champagne fronts 
was 33,400, of whom 674 were officers. 
The next day the.French occupied Sois- 
sons, entering, not over the plateau, but 
from the southwest. Meanwhile, on the 
26th, the hold on Oulchy had been ex- 
panded; on the 27th the columns had be- 
gun to ascend and to descend the Ourcq, 
with Fére-en-Tardenois as the objective; 
on the 28th this objective was attained, 
and the east side of the salient pushed 
in over the Rheims-Dormans highway; 
on the 29th the enemy made prodigious 
resistance, but was pushed back east of 
Plessier-Huleu and Oulchy-le-Chateau, 
north of Fére, and west of Bligny and 
St. Euphraise; on the 30th the Germans 
gained a little ground west of St. Eu- 
phraise, but two miles to the southwest on 
the Ardre, in the neighborhood of Bligny, 
the French discounted this gain and 
made its position untenable; still further 
to the southwest the Allies occupied Ro- 
migny, and some progress was made by 
the French and Americans north of 
Fére; the 31st was consumed by violent 
opposition, made by the enemy to keep 
the Americans out of the Forét de 
Nesles, northeast of Fére; on Aug. 1 
some British detachments, which had, 
meanwhile, been incorporated with the 
French in the region of Plessier-Huleu, 
joined in taking the height north of 
Grand Rozoy and reached Cramoiselle; 
and finally, with the taking of Soissons 
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on the 2nd, a penetration averaging two 
miles was made throughout the salient, 
over a front that had been contracted 
from eighty miles, on July 18, to forty- 
five on Aug. 2. 

The feverish, formidable efforts made 
henceforth by the Crown Prince to hold 
the watershed of the Aisne-Vesle have 
been interpreted in two ways: either he 
has expected that Foch, according to the 
latter’s “ Principles of War,” delivered 
at the Ecole de Guerre before the war, 
would attempt an immediate decision 
with a retreating enemy, or his High- 
ness needed a strong base from which to 
launch another attack upon the Marne 
and beyond. 


WITHDRAWAL ON THE LYS 


Meanwhile, it was being asked why 
did not the British attack, either on the 
Lys salient or upon the Somme, since it 
was known that Crown Prince Rupprecht 
of Bavaria had depleted his reserves in 
order to aid his Highness of Prussia. 
Apparently it was not until Aug. 5 that 
Ludendorff discovered, for the first time, 
the strategic importance of the minor 
assaults that had been made from time 
to time from June 26 on the Lys salient 
and on the Somme and Montdidier sec- 
tors. 

At any rate, on Aug. 5, in order to 
counteract the effect of the strategic 
positions still remaining unutilized by 
the Allies, he made three withdrawals— 
on the Lys salient, north of La Bassée; 
in the Albert region, and between the 
Avre and Montdidier. On the following 
day he even attacked and gained ground 
on the Bray-Corbie road, south of Al- 
bert. Evidently the withdrawal of the 
Bavarians in the north was just what 
Sir Douglas Haig had been waiting for, 
or he did not care to have it proceed 
further, through fear of compromising 
his plans. He immediately followed it 
up, and by Aug. 7 had launched a for- 
midable attack on the Lawe River, with 
a five-mile base and a penetration of 
1,000 yards. Further south, in the Al- 
bert region, he recovered the ground 
lost on the Bray-Corbie road two days 
before. 

On Aug. 18 Sir Douglas Haig made an- 
other advance, the strategic complement 
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THE SMALL BLACK AREA INDICATES THE LYS SALIENT WON BY THE BRITISH 


of that made on Aug. 7, for it was 
against the centre west of Armentiéres, 
where over a four-mile front he forced 
the Germans back between Bailleul and 
Vieux Berquin, capturing the village of 
Outtersteene and taking 400 prisoners. 


THE PICARDY OFFENSIVE 


The events following July 18 on the 
Marne had both a defensive and an offen- 
sive character, but on the Picardy 
salient, between Albert and Montdidier, 
on Aug. 8, Foch struck in a way 
which was designed to be offensive 
from the very beginning. This front, 
like the Lys and the Marne salients, had 
already been prepared for offensive even- 
tualities. In this region the last prep- 
aratory coup was made on July 23 when 
the French troops by a brilliant minor 


operation between Moreuil and Montdi- 
dier captured Mailly - Raineval, Sauvil- 


lers, and Aubvillers, thus securing a suc- 
cession of heights overlooking the Avre 
River. 


The element of surprise in the great 
Picardy attack is as remarkable as the 
precise manner in which it has been 
developed—as the unfolding of its ob- 
jectives, the attainment of which would 
have a direct bearing upon the German 
front to the southeast as far as the 
Argonne Forest. In geographical char- 
acter it is not unlike the affair of July 
18, for its objective line, Péronne-Roye, 
bears the same relation to the front 
from Soissons to the Argonne, that the 
objective line of July 18, Soissons- 
Chateau-Thierry, did to the Marne 
salient. It is on a much larger scale, 
however. 

In the first three days of the battle 
as many interesting phases developed. In 
the first phase the British, under Raw- 
linson, advanced about nine miles on 
the plateau to the south of the Somme 
by driving back the army of von der 
Marwitz from Moreuil. But Débeny’s 
French army, which from the time of its 
advance had to cross the Avre under fire 
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DETAIL MAP OF THE MONTDIDIER SALIENT EVACUATED BY THE GERMANS WHEN THEY 


FELL BACK 


of the enemy, who destroyed bridges as 
fast as they were constructed, could not 
proceed so rapidly, particularly as its 
right was threatened from a wooded ra- 
vine running parallel to the Avre. 
So Rawlinson held back in his ad- 
vance on Roye until Débeny not only 
had time to envelop the ravine but also 
to flank Montdidier on the south. That 
was the second phase. 

The third phase was marked by a gen- 
eral advance, which still continues, with 
pincers out for Chaulnes, Roye, and 
Lassigny. At its begining Rawlinson 
made up for lost time in the direction 
of the Péronne-Roye line. Then Débeny, 
on his side, arrived within three miles 
of Roye. At this point, south of Mont- 
didier, the French General Humbert sud- 


TO CHAULNES, ROYE, AND LASSIGNY 


denly attacked without any artillery 
preparation the army of von Hautier, 
which covers the front southeast of 
Fontenoy, west of Soissons. His at- 
tack, preceded by a formidable array of 
tanks, moved north toward Roye and at 
the same time turned the flank of the 
Lassigny massif. 


CAPTURE OF MONTDIDIER 


On the first day of the development of 
this third phase, Aug. 10, Montdidier was 
captured and the number of prisoners 
registered was 25,000. The total casual- 
ties of the Allies were less than 6,000. 
Eleven German divisions had _ been 
smashed. Americans had joined in the 
fray and with the British had captured 
the whole of the Chipilly spur. 
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By Aug. 12 the massif of Lassigny 
had been taken and the number of pris- 
oners had reached 40,000. By the 18th 
there had been a retirement of the foe at 
Bucquoy, six miles northwest of the im- 
portant railway junction of Bapaume; a 
circling movement was in progress by 
the French in the forest southeast of 
Lassigny, netting the town of Canny-sur- 
Matz, two miles away; the Oise Valley, 
southeast of Noyon, was dominated from 
its heights; Rawlinson was only a mile 
from Roye. 

The map of the Picardy salient on Aug. 
18 presents a most interesting appear- 
ance. The front shows almost as it did 
before the battle of the Somme in the 
Summer of 1916, when the objectives of 
the British and French were respectively 
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Bapaume and Péronne. Meanwhile, 
tanks and high-power traction guns, to 
say nothing of the bombing airplanes, 
have rendered nought the defenses of 
1916. These new engines have also ren- 
dered lines of communication inoperative 
long before they could be occupied. An- 
other change is that two years ago the 
front, with its elbow at Noyon, was se- 
curely held by the enemy from that point 
eastward along the heights of the Oise 
and the Oise-Aisne watershed. Now the 
enemy has a broader terrain surrounding 
the La Fére-Noyon-Compiégne road to 
Paris, broader around the Laon-Anizy- 
Soissons road, but this added possession 
incurs ever augmenting danger as the 
Allies close in upon Chaulnes, Roye, and 
Lassigny to the northeast. 


A German Account of the Flame Throwers 


The origin of the German flame throwers, or flammenwerfer, was described by 
the Rheinisch-Westphalische Zeitung in its issue of June 9, 1918, as follows: 

The flammenwerfer troops owe their weapon to pure chance. Their present 
commander, Major R., a reserve officer, during military exercises in time of peace 
received an order to defend a fort to the last extremity. In the course of the 
operations, when all means had been exhausted, he finally called out the local 
firemen, who happened to be under his orders at the time, and they, armed with 
fire hose, directed streams of water at the assailants. In the critical discussion 
following the exercises, the Kaiser was present when Major R. declared that he 
might have sprinkled his assailants with burning petroleum quite as easily as 
with water. The Emperor asked whether that could be done and received the 
reply that it was possible. It required long efforts, however, before Engineer L., 
who had been intrusted with this task, succeeded in discovering the combination 
of mineral oils hurled in flame jets by our engines against the enemy. 

In peace times Major R. was chief of the firemen’s corps in Leipzig. This 
Prince of Hell, (Fiirst der Hdlle,) as he is called by his men, enjoys great popularity, 
not only among his immediate subordinates, but throughout the army. He can 
now contemplate with pride the important development of the contingent placed 
under his orders. In January, 1915, he commanded a detachment of only thirty- 
six men; it is now a formation with special shock troops, armed with grenades 
and with everything necessary for independent operations. 









Second Battle of the Marne 


Three Weeks of Brilliant Fighting Which Drove 
the Germans From the Marne With Heavy Losses 


The counteroffensive launched on July 18, 1918, by the French and American 
forces on the Marne in the Chdéteau-Thierry district proved to be one of the most 
important military operations of the war. It was a complete surprise to the Ger- 
mans, who were still occupied with an attempted offensive of their own, and the 
allied blow gained momentum each day; for three weeks there followed an uninter- 
rupted series of successes for the armies under Marshal Foch. The Chéteau-Thierry 
pocket was entirely cleared, thus parrying the thrust toward Paris and ending that 
menace; Montdidier was occupied, and the menace to Amiens thereby removed; the 
important railway lines from Paris to Chélons and from Paris to Amiens were freed 
from enemy control; chief of all, the snatching of the initiative from the enemy 
filled the Allies with confidence and shook the German morale. The masterly strat- 
egy of Marshal Foch, between July 18 and Aug. 15, wrested from the enemy more 
thar 73,000 unwounded prisoners, 1,800 large guns, and 10,000 machine guns. In the 
following pages CURRENT HisTORY MAGAZINE presents the narratives of this great 
battle cabled from the front by special correspondents with the American and 





French Armies. 


America’s Part in a Historic Battle 
By EDWIN L. JAMES 


[CopyRIGHTED FOR CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE] 


kilometers, from Fontenoy to Cha- 

teau-Thierry, the Americans and 

French this morning launched an 
offensive against the German positions. 
It was the first allied offensive of mo- 
ment for more than a year. The Ameri- 
cans are playing a large réle. They are 
fighting in the Soissons region, the Cha- 
teau-Thierry region, and other points 
along the big front. 

When the German high command 
started its drive Monday morning [July 
15] it started more than the Kaiser 
planned for. The French and Ameri- 
cans were entirely successful in guard- 
ing their secret and the attack at 4:45 
o’clock this morning, without one gun of 
artillery preparation, took the Germans 
completely by surprise. 

The Americans and French had an 
early breakfast and started out. Then 
with rolling barrages ahead of them 
they went on. A big piece of military 
work, very recent in conception, but of 
Foch planning, was shown when, at the 
precise minute, 4:45 o’clock, the French 
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and Americans along nearly thirty miles 
of front went over the top and against 
the invaders. As in halting the German 
drive, the Americans were at two vital 
points of the allied drive—Soissons and 
Chateau-Thierry—and elsewhere as well. 
On what was done to the ends of the line 
depended the success of the whole move- 
ment. 

I was present at the fighting this 
morning in the Chateau-Thierry region, 
where our boys had done so much to aid 
the allied cause already. Just as the 
whistle was blown for the doughboys 
to start, our gunners started barrages 
with their seventy-fives. Our troops 
swept down the hill north of the Bois 
de Belleau toward Torey. Shouting as 
they went, the American soldiers ad- 
vanced on Torcy, and at precisely 5:30 
the commander reported that they had 
captured the town. 

A little to the south other Americans 
swept around Belleau and closed up. 
Belleau was. captured at 8:20 o’clock, 
and by that time German prisoners be- 
gan coming back. Captured officers ad- 
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mitted that the coming of the Americans 
had been a complete surprise. Sweeping 
north the Americans charged into the 
Bois de Givry, and, after a short fight 
with Germans, went on down Hill 193 
and into the village of Givry. Two hours 
later these troops had taken the town 
of Montairs. 

In the meanwhile other American de- 
tachments with the French had charged 
the German positions in front of Cour- 
champs and, while held up temporarily, 
brought up reinforcements, chased the 
Germans out of the woods, captured 
eighteen guns, and took possession of 
Courchamps. 


HOW AMERICANS FIGHT 


July 19.—A survey just completed of 
the woods south of Mézy, through which 
the Germans advanced against the 


Americans on July 15, and subsequently 
were driven back across the Marne, re- 
vealed that more than 5,000 Hun fight- 
ers had been killed there. The officers 
who made the survey tell me that the 
bodies at some spots were three and four 


deep, where, in close formation, the Ger- 
mans tried to go ahead against our ma- 
chine guns. According to the usual ra- 
tio between the killed and total casual- 
ties, this would mean that we inflicted 
more than 20,000 casualties on the boche. 

Practically the whole of the Kaiser’s 
famed 10th Guard Division came across 
the Marne against the Americans, and 
very few of them got back. Prisoners 
taken from the 6th Grenadiers said one 
battalion was annihilated in the woods, 
and of the other battalion about one 
company was left. Since our troops 
threw the Germans back across. the 
Marne on the sector from Gland to Jaul- 
gonne, the enemy has made no further 
attempt to cross there. 

A general review of this operation 
shows that one reason why the Germans 
suffered such heavy losses in the woods 
forming the triangle from Fossoy, to 
Mézy, to Crezancy, was that the Amer- 
icans were overwhelmed by such large 
numbers that the line could not hold, but 
nevertheless refused to retreat where it 
could possibly hold a place in the woods. 
This sent the German advance sweeping 
over large numbers of nests which shel- 
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tered ten, five, or two Americans, and 
sometimes one, who stuck while the 
boches passed by and then opened up on 
them. 


Last night tales of heroism of these 
men were being told. I believe that of 
all of them the story of Sergeant J. F. 
Brown was most notable. Brown com- 
manded a detachment of eleven men 
when the German onslaught came. They 
had shelter, which saved them under the 
heavy German bombardment, and when 
the advancing boche came along they let 
him pass, and then got ready to turn 
their machine gun loose. But just then 
a hundred or more Germans came 
along. Brown ordered his men to scatter 
quickly. He ducked into the woods, and 
saw the Huns put his beloved machine 
gun out of the war. The Germans passed 
on. Brown looked around and seemed to 
be alone. He started toward the Marne, 
away from his own lines, and met his 
Captain, also alone. 


These two Americans, out there in the 
woods in the dark, the Captain with an 
automatic pistol and Brown with an au- 
tomatic rifle, saw that the boche barrage 
kept them from getting to their own 
lines, and so decided to kill all the Ger- 
mans they could before they themselves 
were killed. They lay in the thicket 
while the Germans passed by in large 
numbers. According to Brown’s report, 
they heard two machine guns going back 
of them, and decided to go and get them. 
The two crept close and charged one of 
the machine guns, which killed the 
American Captain. Brown got the lone 
German gunner with his rifle. Then up 
came an American Corporal, also left 
alone in the woods, and Brown and the 
Corporal started after the second Ger- 
man machine gun, behind a clump of 
bushes. 


They got close, and Brown with his 
automatic rifle killed three Germans, the 
crew of the gun. Then, attracted by the 
shooting close at hand, up came the 
eleven men Brown had commanded, each 
looking for Germans. Brown resumed 
command, and led the party to where 
they could see more Germans in a sector 
of trench taken from the Americans. 


These thirteen Americans performed 
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a feat never to be forgotten. The Ger- 
mans evidently were left in the trenches 
with machine guns to meet a counter- 
attack should the Americans make one. 
Brown posted his twelve men about the 
Hun position in twelve directions. He 
took a position where he could rake the 
trench with his automatic rifle. At a 
signal the twelve Americans opened up 
with their rifles from twelve points, and 
Brown started working his automatic 
rifle. Brown said he didn’t know how 
many Germans he killed, but fired his 
rifle until it got so hot he couldn’t hold 
it, and had to rest it across a stump. 
The Germans then, thinking they were 
attacked by a large party, decided to 
surrender. A German Major stepped 
out of the trench with his hands high, 
yelling “ Kamerad!” Brown laid down 
his heated rifle, and while three of the 
hidden Americans guarded him, advanced 
toward the Major. Then all thirteen 
Americans moved in and disarmed the 
Germans. Brown said he didn’t know 


how many there were, but it was more 


than 100. 

Then, with Brown and the Corporal 
at the head, and the other eleven Ameri- 
cans in the rear, the procession started 
through the woods, guided by a dough- 
boy’s compass, toward the American 
lines. It wasn’t plain sailing. They were 
behind the German advance, and 
had to pass it and a space between the 
fighting Germans and the Americans. 
On the way through the woods several 
parties of Germans saw the advancing 
column, with Brown and the Corporal at 
its head, and hurriedly surrendered. 

Beating through the thicket, Brown 
led his party to a place where the Ger- 
man advance line was broken. Just as 
he started over the American lines the 
Germans laid down a barrage. This 
got four of the Germans, but didn’t 
touch an American. Brown and his 


twelve comrades got back with 155 pris- . 


oners. The four killed made a total for 
the thirteen Americans of 159. 

American officers were almost dum- 
founded at the strange tale Brown 
brought back, but doubt vanished when, 
soon after he reached regimental head- 
quarters, a military policeman showed 
up with a large bundle of maps and 
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plans Brown had taken from dead Ger- 
man officers killed by his automatic 
rifle, and, handing them to Brown, said: 
“ Gimme my receipt.” 

Brown, who is 23 years old and last 
year was a shipping clerk, had met this 
man on the way back, and, turning over 
the maps, which made a heavy bundle, 
had stopped while he scribbled out the 
receipt he demanded. Meanwhile bar- 
rage shells were falling all around. This 
receipt is part of the records of the 
American Army. 

The prisoners included a Major, one 
Captain, two Lieutenants, and a number 
of noncommissioned officers. 


THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 


July 20.—If there is any one in the 
world who doubts the stamina of Amer- 
ican men, call attention to one unit of our 
lads who Thursday morning [July 18] 
went over the top fifteen minutes after 
reaching the front line, following an all- 
night ride in camions. They fought all 
day Thursday and Thursday night and 
all day yesterday, and today they are 
there in line, with no other rest than 
brief snatches of sleep. 

Stretcher bearers tell me that they 
have picked up hundreds of wounded 
men with grievous hurts sleeping 
soundly where they fell. That is the 
American fighters’ spirit. They stop 
when their job is done. 

We were here in the woods when we 
heard of bitter fighting up ahead. Leav- 
ing the car, we started that way. We 
went through the woods where the shot- 
down trees lay in tangled profusion, 
across a wheatfield dotted with ugly 
shell holes, and then into another wood. 

Here we began to see the bodies of 
French and Americans, but mostly those 
of Germans, sprawled in grotesque at- 
titudes where they had made the su- 
preme sacrifice. It seemed a holy place. 
It was almost calm here on the wooded 
hillside where so many men had died and 
now lay about awaiting burial. 

Suddenly a steam hammer sound 
ahead told us to keep out of machine-gun 
range. Through the trees over a little 
embankment and then on the other side 
was a sight never to be forgotten. A 
German trench position fifty yards in 











length was seemingly filled with enemy 
dead. I started counting, got up to 
seventeen at one end and stopped the 
gruesome undertaking. 

The scene at the other end of the 
trench told the story that all fighting 
Americans have now learned. There had 
been a German machine gun nest, shel- 
tered by wickerwork, with earth behind. 
Just in front lay the bodies of three, part 
of the platoon that had charged the gun. 
I knew their comrades had been suc- 
cessful when I saw behind the breast- 
works the bodies of a German gunner 
and two helpers, dead from American 
bullets. All lay where they had fallen 
in the fight, more than twenty-four 
hours before. 

On beyond the trench position lay doz- 
ens of dead Germans, and here and ‘there 
an American fighter who had finished 
his work. Then from the top of an em- 
bankment I heard a whistle, and saw, a 
mile ahead, a line of brown backs leap 
out from the edge of the wood and start 
across a wheatfield. As they went 
through the ripened grain I heard the 
machine gun going again from the strip 
of woods ahead of them. Some fell, but 
others kept on, and at last I saw them 
going into the edge of the wood in 
skirmish formation. 


THE MARNE FREED 


July 21.—The Germans are all back 
across the Marne now. While the Crown 
Prince was hurling shock divisions 
against the victorious advance of the 
Franco-American troops south of Sois- 
sons yesterday, General Foch surprised 
the German high command a second time 
in a week by throwing a vast force 
against the German positions all the way 
from Chateau-Thierry to Rheims. This 
morning Americans and Frenchmen are 
eating breakfast on the bank of the 
Marne which the Germans held twenty- 
four hours before. 

The Germans were in small numbers 
on July 20 in the hook of the river near 
Jaulgonne, and then on to Ouilly. Thou- 
sands of Germans were holding the posi- 
tions taken last Monday and Tuesday, 
[the 15th and 16th.] The Dormans line 
was eight kilometers south of the Marne. 


AMERICA’S PART IN A HISTORIC BATTLE 
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The Americans and French, fighting to- 
gether from Chateau-Thierry east to 
south of Dormans, preceded the attack 
with short but intense artillery work, 
putting down a barrage along the river 
bank to prevent the Germans retreat- 
ing without paying a heavy price for 
having ventured south of the war-famed 
stream. 

The advance proceeded well from the 
start. By 4 o’clock the Germans lad 
been cleared out as far east as six kilo- 
meters west of Dormans. South of Dor- 
mans the enemy, with his retreat cut 
off, made a determined but vain stand. 
By 6 o’clock detachments of Americans 
and French reached the river bank in one 
place, and soon after a message was 
flashed to all the armies that the Ger- 
mans had been put back across the 
Marne. 

The Germans crossed the Marne be- 
tween Fossoy and Jaulgonne July 15 at 
the start of the Crown Prince’s ill-fated 
drive, but the Americans drove them 
back before nightfall, inflicting losses of 
20,000. It was after the enemy had 
driven in a way by superior numbers 
against the French troops that the 
Americans were put in between south of 
Jaulgonne and south of Dormans. They 
had been itching ever since to get a show 
against the enemy, and they won the 
results already stated. 

The wonderful thing about the sensa- 
tional attack from the east against the 
German salient July 20 is that it’ took 
place without lessening the power of the 
drive against the salient from the west 
between Soissons and Chateau-Thierry. 
Here we met violent counterattacks by 
German shock troops, but nevertheless 
made more progress and captured more 
prisoners. The Americans have estab- 
lished themselves on the _ Soissons- 
Chateau-Thierry road, about ten kilo- 
meters south of Soissons, and kept their 
hold on the heights overlooking the city. 


A HISTORIC WEEK 


What a week this has been in the 
world’s history! A week ago, while the 
French were celebrating Bastile Day, the 
Germans, strong in hope because of two 
preceding drives, were making ready for 
another great effort. On the 15th they 
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launched an attack from Chateau- 
Thierry to north of Chalons on a 100- 
kilometer front. They crossed the 
Marne and moved a short distance 
toward their objectives. ‘Then, out of a 
clear sky, July 18, came Foch’s blow from 
Soissons to Chateau-Thierry. On Thurs- 
day and Friday French and Americans 
fought ahead, and then today they hit 
Ludendorff a body blow south of the 
M.urne. The week started with a formid- 
able German offensive. The week ends 
with a great allied offensive. 

Americans, French, English—all the 
Allies—now face the fury of the Ger- 
man high command, with its great mili- 
tary machine. That machine is big and 
powerful, but it is not the machine it 
used to be. The morale of the German 
Army is weakening from day to day. 
The size of the German Army is grow- 
ing surely less day by day. 

The morale of the allied armies is get- 
ting better everv day, and because of 
America the size of the allied armies is 
growing day by day. The defeat of Ger- 
many is but a matter of time. How much 
time no one can say. America should 
rejoice, but America should not be over- 
confident. But for what France has to 
be thankful for America has a just right 
to be thankful for, too. 

South of Soissons, where the bitterest 
fighting of the week took place, it was 
the Americans who had the good fortune 
to push the line furthest ahead. North- 
west of Chateau-Thierry, the closest 
point to Paris, it fell to the Americans 
to push the Germans back. East of 
Chateau-Thierry the Americans drove 
the enemy back the same day he ercssed 
the Marne. South of Dormans the 
Americans held the German advance and 
helped drive the foe back. North of 
Chalons, the grand objective of the 
Crown Prince, the Americans stood on 
the plains and the boche could not pass. 

It was the lot of American soldiers to 
be at vital points, and they made good. 
It is not to be supposed that Americans 
were at those points through accident. 
Perhaps Foch felt that the ultimate, com- 
plete victory depended on what the 
American fighting man could do, and 
perhaps he thought it best to know now. 
It seems but fair for America to know 
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and believe that after all the greatest 
allied gain of this glorious week is the 
assurance that the American fighting 
man has no superior. What tens of thou- 
sands of them have done in the last week 
hundreds of thousands will do. The 
week has changed the nature of the war 
from an allied defensive to an allied of- 
fensive. For the first time in more 
than a year the Germans are on the 
defensive. 


THE TURNING POINT 


July 22.—Chateau-Thierry, the nearest 
German-held point to Paris, was occupied 
yesterday morning by French and Amer- 
icans, who established a strong position 
north of the river preparatory to pushing 
on. Bridges were thrown across the 
stream and guns were brought up. 


I went into Chateau-Thierry a short 
time after the Germans left it—a city 
which will forever occupy a place in 
American history. It must always be re- 
called as marking a region where the 
American troops stopped the enemy just 
where his “ peace drives” of 1918 took 
him nearest to Paris and the fruition of 
his insolent hopes. 

Where hundreds on hundreds of shells 
had screeched overhead that Sunday 
morning, their roar interrupted by the 
rat-a-tat of machine gunners, it was 
‘peaceful almost, if one discarded the 
casual shells that the retreating boche 
sent backward. Up the road moved the 
graceful French cavalrymen and blue- 
coated poilus, cracking jokes about the 
boche going to Paris. 

We passed the crest of the hill, and 
since no one stopped us ran into the city 
until halted by débris and barricades. 


RUINS IN CHATEAU-THIERRY 


It was uncanny. But for an occasional 
shell and the droning of our airplanes 
overhead, absolute quiet ruled amid the 
débris where thousands on thousands of 
shells had put war’s mark on the pretty 
and historic little city. For a moment 
we stood at Carnot Place looking north 
into the city. Not a living being was in 
sight. 

The advance troops, which crossed, had 
moved on and other troops were not yet 
there. Up the Rue Carnot, paved with a 
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three-foot deep carpet of débris, one saw 
barricade after barricade raised fifteen 
feet high, perhaps two to every block. 
Those on this side of the river were made 
by the French, and those on the other 
side by the Germans. 

All was quiet now along those grim 
little forts from behind which machine 
guns and rifles had spit venom for seven 
long weeks. To our left lay the railroad 
station and yards. The station was but 
an empty shell, and the tracks were torn 
up in hundreds of places where bottled 
hate had fallen from Hunward. 

There was much wreckage along the 
Quai de la Poterne and the Promenade 
de la Levée, marking the business dis- 
trict of the city. The invader had left 
his characteristic marks. Shop after 
shop lay in ruins, with shells of walls 
standing. Pretty little cafés were gone 
beyond repair. 

On the outskirts of the city the resi- 
dential districts were in much better 
shape. Here were found perhaps three- 
score persons who had stayed on through 
all the hell that had raged there. Among 
them was Mme. de Prey, 87 years old, 
to whom home had meant more than life. 
She had occupied her seven weeks car- 
ing for German wounded. A French 
General, who learned what she had done, 
kissed her withered cheeks in homage. 
There were in the midst of this war 
wreckage a trio of children, who, left out 
of doors the first time for so long, made 
the best of their opportunity. 

The magnificent stone bridge over the 
Marne on the Rue Carnot was blown up 
for almost its entire length. 

In years to come American tourists 
will go to see Chateau-Thierry. They 
will not see the débris and carnage I saw 
yesterday, but it will be many years be- 
fore the war marks are wiped away. Re- 
member that on that line of white stone 
houses on the south bank of the river 
the American machine gunners, after a 
thirty-hour ride in camions from an- 
other part of France, placed their tools 
of war and held for thirteen hours 
against the mad rushes of the oncoming 
Germans to get across the river seven 
weeks ago. 

July 25.—The fight for Epieds was one 
of the most severe and costly in which the 
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Americans haveengaged. North of Epieds 
is a wooded hill, and to the west are 
similar hills at the lower end of the Bois 
de Chatelet, and to the east other hills 
up to the northern end of the Bois de 
Trugny. Epieds is reached by a valley 
from the south, through which runs the 
mein road. On Tuesday afternoon [July 
23] the American infantry went up the 
ravine by the side of the road into the 
village. They were swept by fire from 
more than a hundred machine guns the 
Germans had placed on the hills about 
the village. We got into the village. 
Soon the Germans got the range, and 
began heavily shelling Epieds, and we 
withdrew to the hills, the Germans tak- 
ing possession of the village under the 
protection of artillery fire and bringing 
in more machine guns. 

Yesterday morning we again faced the 
task of retaking Epieds. In the mean- 
while our troops had taken possession 
of most of the Bois de Trugny, and the 
French and Americans had taken all of 
Bois de Chatelet. While a small force 
stayed in front, drawing the fire of the 
Germans from the village and hills, our 
troops moved against the machine gun- 
ners from the rear. The troops in front 
of the village and on both sides attacked 
together, forcing the Germans to evac- 
uate quickly. 

Trugny, a small village, was the scene 
of more bloody fighting between the 
Germans and Americans, the result of 
which was shown by the fact that the 
woods this morning were clear of boches. 

Nothing more _ typically American 
could be imagined than the way in which 
we took a position yesterday afternoon 
north of Epieds. The Germans had in- 
trenched along a roadway with a large 
number of machine guns. The terrain on 
both sides of the road was most difficult 
and seemed to mean certain death to in- 
fantrymen advancing up the road. Soon 
up that road came ten automobiles of a 
well-known American minor make. On 
each were one or two machine guns. 
Half a mile from the beginning of the 
German nests they got into action and 
went up the road at top speed, spurting 
streams of bullets on either side. The 
Germans stood until the cars were al- 

most upon them, and seeing little chance 
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of “kamerading ” to the cavalcade beat 
a retreat. The cars, returning, met the 
infantrymen going up to occupy the posi- 
tion they had cleared and to move on. 
The operation was completely successful, 
only two of the cars failing to come 
back. The American General at once 
christened the outfit “ Ford’s Cavalry.” 
Stories of this exploit gave rise to an 
erroneous report that American cavalry 
had been used in action. 


CROSSING THE OURCQ 


July 29.—The Germans have crossed 
the Oureq. So have the Americans. On 
a line well north of the stream our 
troops, with the French on the right and 
left, this morning are pushing back the 
Germans toward the Vesle River. The 
enemy had evidently intended to make a 
stand on the north side of the Ourcq, 
but a brilliant charge was made by the 
Americans, who forced the stream, broke 
through their position at half a dozen 
points, and forced their hurried with- 
drawal from the bank. The line along 
the Oureq from Fére-en-Tardenois to the 
source of the river is held by American 
troops. 

Fére-en-Tardenois was taken yester- 
day by the French, with American aid. 
The German withdrawal is going much 
faster than the high command expected. 
The retreat was forced so strongly that 
hundreds of tons of ammunition were 
left behind yesterday by the fleeing 
Huns. While the Germans withdraw on 
a regular line of flight it cannot be 
rightly called a rout, but the pressure of 
the Americans yesterday played havoc 
with the Crown Prince’s retreat. 

There is some doubt if any chapter of 
our fighting reached the thrills of our 
charge across the Oureq yesterday. 
Americans of indomitable spirit met a 
veritable hell of machine guns, shells, 
gas, and bombs in a strong position, and 
broke through with such violence that 
they made a salient jutting into the 
enemy line beyond what the schedule 
called for. One has heard for many 
years of the fighting qualities of the 
American unit which led the charge, 
[Company K, 165th Regiment, former 
69th New York National Guard.] It 
has added greatly to its glory. 


Saturday’s withdrawal of the Germans 
before our never-lessening pressure took 
them at midnight across the river and 
into strong hilled positions on the north- 
ern bank. There they placed many hun- 
dreds of machine guns ranging on the 
river, and trained their artillery to lay 
down barrages on the stream. Two fresh 
Guard divisions were placed in front of 
the Americans, and the bridges were de- 
stroyed behind the fleeing foe. At mid- 
night the enemy thought he had a new 
line. He had for a few hours. At 4 
o’clock a part of the famed fighting unit 
stepped from the woods on the southern 
bank, leaped into the stream, which is 
about two feet deep, and got to the other 
bank before the Germans were aware of 
it. But by the time all were over, the 
machine guns cut loose and the bar- 
rage swept them mercilessly. 

They held twenty minutes and had to 
come back. But the Germans were all 
wrong if they thought the Americans 
were through. At 5:15 another dash was 
made, and after bloody fighting this, too, 
was driven back across the stream. 

In the meanwhile our’ engineers 
brought up two bridges, with every piece 
of wood cut and fitted beforehand, and 
threw them across the stream. At 7 
o’clock four companies made the dash. 
To say they stayed across makes a short 
story of valiant resistance. The Ger- 
mans put down a barrage behind them 
along the stream and mowed them down 
with machine guns from their trees, 
from behind rocks and from bushes. 

While the situation was becoming pre- 
carious for these men big plans were ex- 
ecuted behind them, and at 8 o’clock the 
grand rush started. It put thousands of 
Americans across the river by 10 o’clock. 
By this time our artillery was locating 
the Germans, and field guns on the south 
bank were shooting point blank into the 
Hun machine gun nests. Our men got 
set on the northern bank and started 
for the hills lining the stream. After 
half an hour of the bitterest sort of 
fighting we got deep into these positions, 
and the enemy broke and ran down the 
northern side of the hills and over a 
valley to another series of hills near. 

By this time Americans were across 
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the river in a dozen places. By noon they 
had captured Sergy, and two hours later 
had Seringes. The Germans then began 
a withdrawal all along the line they had 
expected to hold. It was the first charge 
of the Americans which had broken them. 
The German machine gunners in the 
trees were killed and the others fled. We 
brought back a few prisoners. That the 
Germans intended to stand here is shown 
by pile after pile of ammunition we 
found where the guns had been hurriedly 
pulled out. 

Never have the Americans done hotter 
fighting. Never did they show to better 
advantage. Never did the Hun fight 
nastier. It was not the deadly work of 
the machine guns in the trees and houses, 
and even in the churches, that awoke the 
wrath of our men. It was not the ter- 
rific barrage that angered them. But 
when they saw Hun snipers kill their 
wounded comrades, then they saw red 
and made the enemy pay. 

Time after time the Germans played 
machine guns on the stretcher bearers. 
I saw their wounded, and they told me. 
One overloaded truck came in with 
wounded and reported that a German 
airplane had swept low and dropped a 
bomb which destroyed an open truck car- 
rying wounded. The driver and two 
wounded men were killed. Stretcher 
bearers wading the river with helpless 
wounded were fired on by German 
snipers in the hills beyond. 

The Hun left nothing undone to make 
the Americans regret their audacious 
and gallant charge. He did not succeed. 


KAISER’S CRACK TROOPS 


July 30.—Sergy changed hands nine 


times in twenty-four hours. That tells 
the story of the bitter fighting when 
the German command threw two fresh 
Guard divisions against the Americans 
north of the Ourcq yesterday, in an en- 
deavor to put them back across the 
stream. 

The result may be best told by saying 
that the Americans are not only on the 
north side of the Ourcq this morning, but 
in positions further advanced than when 
the Crown Prince hurled his violent at- 
tacks against our line early yesterday. 
At least one German Guard division was 
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rendered fightless for some time to 
come, 

Had the Americans not held back these 
fighting Prussians the French would 
not have been able to make their advance 
north of Fére-en-Tardenois, and also on 
our right. The Prussians and Bavarians 
now trying to hold back the Americans 
were brought hurriedly from the rear, 
where they had been held to make an 
attack against the English, preparatory 
to the Crown Prince’s grand drive in 
August. 

It should be a source of the greatest 
pride to America that her youthful sol- 
diers are able to hold their own against 
the Kaiser’s best shock troops, for such 
the Prussian and Bavarian Guards are. 
At Sergy was an American division 
which met the 4th Prussian Guard Divi- 
sion. The result speaks for itself. 

The fighting went back and forth all 
morning. First we had the mauled vil- 
lage, and then the Prussians had it. Both 
sides made advances from edges of woods 
and retreated to that shelter. Finally, 
just after noon, when it was our turn in 
the village, the American artillery got 
down a heavy barrage, which caught the 
Prussian attackers and drove them back. 
By the time the enemy came again we 
were too strongly situated for them, and 
the result of the bloody battle was that 
we held Sergy. 


Almost the same story tells the fight- 
ing yesterday for Seringes, only the bat- 
tle was not so fierce and the village 
changed hands five times instead of nine. 


PRUSSIAN GUARDS BEATEN 


July 31.—The change from rearguard 
warfare, where the German machine-gun 
nests had the attackers at a disadvan- 
tage, to warfare of attacks and counter- 
attacks has given the Americans a new 
opportunity to inflict heavy losses on the 
crack German troops. Part of one 
American division has met the 4th Im- 
perial Prussian Guards in the last two 
days north of the Oureq in the vicinity 
of Sergy. There has been the bitterest 
sort of fighting by brave men against 
brave men. American soldiers who 
charged these Prussians manning ma- 
chine guns tell me they had to shoot 
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them at the guns to make them stop 
firing. 

Last night seven Germans were 
brought in, members of the 5th Foot 
Guards Regiment, a part of the 4th 
Prussian Guard Division. They said that 
the day before their company, 150 
strong, had been thrown into the fight. 
They refused to retreat, and the Amer- 
icans refused to retreat. The seven said 
they were all that were left of their 
company. They were captured in hand- 
to-hand fighting after their ammunition 
was exhausted. 


Instead of fighting with their machine 
guns until the Americans were close and 
then fleeing, these Germans charged 
with rifle and bayonet. That kind of 
fighting our men like, and the result 
was bloody slaughter. It so happened 
that two of the four companies which 
helped to meet the Prussians were 
composed largely of German-American 
fighters. They certainly showed no sign 
of love or respect for the Fatherland 
or its best military representatives. 


FIERCE AIR COMBATS 


Perhaps the most sensational of all 
the enemy efforts of the last two days 
has been what some call the most in- 
tensive airplane activity of the war. On 
Sunday the Germans hurried scores of 
crack fliers here, and they are showing 
the utmost daring and efficiency. The 
air yesterday was literally filled with 
German planes which knew no fear. 
They bombed us and they strafed us, and 
our observation machines were almost in- 
variably attacked when nearing their 
line. 

The Germans traveled in fives, tens, 
and fifteen, which made them formid- 
able. One of the most wonderful sights 
of the war was to see ten of their plane: 
challenge and meet eight of ours. Up 
there in the air one could hear the dron- 
ing of many engines with perhaps five 
or six machine guns going at once, in 
a free-for-all battle as the fliers circled 
about looking for the foe’s vital spot. 
One such battle lasted fifteen minutes, 
during which two planes dropped and 
others drifted apart. 

German planes flew yesterday from 
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five to ten miles behind our lines in 
broad daylight, braving countless guns 
and dropping many bombs. I was stand- 
ing alking to an American General 
when we saw the nerviest sort of aerial 
performance. A road was filled with 
American trucks, soldiers, and automo- 
biles. All along it on mounted carriages 
were anti-aircraft guns of every descrip- 
tion. 

Out of the clouds came three boche 
machines. The guns opened up, throw- 
ing hundreds of shrapnel shells, but the 
fliers came on and on. They descended 
until only 500 feet above the ground, cut 
loose with their machine guns, achieved 
some results, and flew away. There is 
no denying that it takes brave men to 
do this. 


MEUNIERE WOOD TAKEN 


Aug. 2.—When the Americans’ ad- 
vance took them across the Ourcq and 
into the line of Seringes-Sergy-Ron- 
chéres they struck two German strong- 
holds on either end of their line, one in 
the Forét de Nesles and the other in the 
Bois de Meuniére. To push our line 
ahead in the middle would avail nothing 
if the two ends held us up. 


For the last four days bitter fighting 
has been going on to break these Ger- 
man strongholds. On the left we have 
fought gradually forward until now the 
front line is in the fields before the 
southern end of the Forét de Nesles. 
Our right was slightly behind the left, 
and so it was of more immediate impor- 
tance to attend to the Bois de Meuniére, 
for the German line along the southern 
edge of the wood made a deep dip in our 
line from Cierges to in front of Ron- 
chéres. 

The Germans had been successful with 
heavy artillery, machine-gun fire, and 
shock troops in holding back our attacks 
on the front at the south end of the 
woods. The French were on our right in 
the district east of the woods. 

This was the situation when the Amer- 
icans tackled the problem July 31. Hav- 
ing been taught our lesson as to the perils 
of frontal attack alone on the woods, the 
operation was divided into two parts. 
The first was to push our lines up be- 
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yond Cierges to the west of the woods, 
to get the Germans in the woods into a 
pocket, and then to storm the woods. 


We had a somewhat perilous hold on 
Cierges. Our line there was being threat- 
ened by the German hold on Hill 200, 
which lies in the Bois de Cierges to the 
south of the village itself. The first 
thing we did was to strengthen the man 
power in Cierges. This done, we had 
the Germans on Hill 200 where we could 
attack them from the northwest and 
south. 


GERMAN MACHINE GUNNERS 


As long as the Kaiser has fighters like 
those Jaegers holding that hill he is far 
from beaten. Knowing that it meant 
death, the machine gunners stuck at 
their posts until the Americans had lit- 
erally bayoneted them to force them to 
stop shooting. 

There were about 300 Germans there, 
who were equal to ten times that number 
in the open field. They were arranged 
in nests of twelve men to a machine 
gun, five gunners, and seven infantry- 
men to protect the gunners. Each man 
had three days’ rations. They had been 
put there and told to stick, and they did. 
Their rations are very picayune com- 
pared to the American soldier’s food. 
One chunk of black bread, one tin of 
biscuits, and one pound of canned pork. 
After clearing the Bois de Cierges, we 
took the smaller Bois de Crimpettes, near 
Cierges. 

This completed, the next job was to 
storm the Meuniére Woods. To make 
a long story short, on July 31 we charged 
six times against the German positions 
at the southern end of the woods, and six 
times were beaten back. The German 
communiqué laid great stress on this 
temporary check to the Americans. 

The bravery of our men was un- 
matched as they went against the ma- 
chine guns, in trees, in holes, and behind 
sandbags, one nest to every sixty yards 
against our men, charging up an open 
slope. The units making the attack were 
lumberjacks, farmer boys, and Indians. 
They fought gallantly, but nightfall 
found them about where they started. 

But the Germans were greatly mis- 


taken if they thought we had enough. 
Shortly after midnight yesterday morn- 
ing we trained scores of guns on the 
southern end of the woods and sent over 
thousands of high-explosive shells. At 
3:30 o’clock the charge started from the 
west and from the south of the woods. 


THE AMERICAN WAR CRY 


The Americans moved stealthily, with 
fixed bayonets, until they got into the 
edge of the woods and atop the machine 
gunners. Then the Indians yelled, the 
lumberjacks shouted, and the farmer 
boys cheered. They were where they 
could mix it at close range with the 
Germans, and that was what they 
wanted. Their yells could be heard a 
mile away. They were up against two 
of the Kaiser’s redoubtable divisions, the 
200th Jaegers and the 216th Reserve Di- 
vision. They fought with vim and joy. 

The bayonet is a good weapon against 
gun nests on the ground and infantry- 
men, but the German machine gunners 
in trees gave lots of trouble. Lads who 
back home had learned to shoot squirrels 
put their training to good advantage, 
hiding behind trees and shooting down 
the “monkey fighters.” 

On the ground things went better. The 
Germans were fresh and the Americans 
in good trim. Our boys fought like mad- 
men. They had lost their comrades at 
the hands of these Germans and now 
were to avenge them. No quarter was 
asked or expected. The Germans had 
orders to fight until death, and the 
Americans needed no such order. Wound- 
ed men slightly hurt, who were brought 
back to the dressing stations, sneaked 
away to get back into the fight. One 
boy from Michigan was found half way 
back to the battle, where he fainted from 
loss of blood. 

I saw many of our wounded, and all 
were full of vim and smiling with joy 
at what had been done. “ We gave ’em 
hell, all right,” was the message they 
had for every one along their way. 

Without much artillery on either side 
and without gas, the Americans fought 
the Germans through these woods, four 
kilometers long, for six hours. At 9:30 
o’clock we took up a position across the 
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northern end of the woods. The French 
on the right had fought their way up 
gallantly. 


FIGHT TO THE DEATH 


Perhaps the most sensational incident 
of the fight was when about 200 Germans 
got around behind our men. They were 
chased into a clearing, where the Amer- 
icans went at them from all sides with 
the bayonet, and I am told that three 
prisoners were all that were left of the 
Germans. These prisoners said they had 
been rushed from Flanders, taken by 
train to Laon, and marched into the 
woods, where they arrived three days 
ago. They were told that they must fight 
to the death, because the Americans took 
no prisoners. 

The capture of Hill 200 brought to 
light a flagrant German violation of the 
Red Cross regulations. On top of the 
hill stands a heliograph tower, one of 
those built by Napoleon. The Americans 
saw a big Red Cross flag waving from it, 
and kept both artillery and machine gun 
fire averted from it. 


When our men were close up many of 
them were cut down by fire from two 
machine guns in the tower. American 
snipers gained good locations and killed 
the crews of the machine guns. Captain 
Boyle, with a detail, mounted the stairs 
of the tower and found the German gun- 
ners dead beside their weapons. 

To the left of the Bois de Meuniére we 
made another attack later in the day 
north of Cierges. After several hours 
of fighting we drove the Germans from 
this vantage point. 

Further west our luck was not so 
good. Our repeated attacks were met by 
strong German resistance from positions 
better than ours. The Germans were in- 
trenched in the southern end of Nesle 
Woods against our men charging through 
an open field up the slope. 

However, on the front from Seringes 
east, two and a half kilometers, we ad- 
vanced from 300 to 400 yards. 


GERMANS RETREAT OVER THE 
VESLE 


The Americans continued their advance 
on Aug. 2 and 8, covering more than six 


miles. On the morning of Aug. 2 the 
Americans began storming the Nesle 
Woods, which they easily took, and con- 
tinued their forward movement in close 
liaison with the French and British Ar- 
mies. On Aug. 4 the Germans withdrew 
across the Vesle, and the Americans took 
Fismes, an important German supply 
depot. Mr. James describes this achieve- 
ment as follows: 

Aug. 4.—The Germans are back across 
the Vesle and still going north. It was 
Fismes, with all the roads between the 
Aisne and the Vesle converging into it, 
that was to have been held by the enemy 
at all costs. But today Fismes is con- 
trolled by American troops. 

Yesterday afternoon we reached the 
outskirts, and today co-operation of our 
infantry and artillery has placed us in a 
position commanding not only that town, 
but the roads stretching out from it for 
considerable distances, and our guns are 
pounding the northward trek of the 
Crown Prince’s army. 

It is a bright day for civilization, this 
day beginning the fifth year of the world 
war. France, the savior of civilization, 
has full right to rejoice. The hated Hun, 
his back turned on Paris, is being driven 
toward where he belongs. Many more 
villages have been liberated in the last 
twenty-four hours, and today France 
and all the Allies can celebrate the fact 
that the foe’s salient, which fifteen days 
ago stuck out like one tentacle of an 
ugly octopus, is now only an unimpor- 
tant stub. The tentacle has been cut off. 
Other tentacles remain to be cut off, and 
then yet more work is to be done to kill 
the octopus. 


WHAT AMERICANS DID 


The story of the Americans’ part in 
the great allied victory is a glorious 
story. One has but to look at the map 
to see that the distance traversed by 
the Americans since July 18 is the fur- 
thest distance covered by any soldiers 
except the retreating Germans. On the 
morning of the 18th the Americans 
started from their trenches northwest of 
Chateau-Thierry, south of ChAateau- 
Thierry, and east of the Marne city. 
From the vicinity of Belleau to Fismes, 
where our men stand today, the distance 
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is about forty kilometers, gained in fif- 
teen days. Fourteen kilometers of that 
distance have been gained in the last 
two days. 

Our progress in the last forty-eight 
hours has been accomplished with almost 
no losses, coming as a sweet reward for 
the hard weeks of fighting preceding. 
Not only the Americans, but the French, 
British, and Italians, under the plans of 
General Foch, have been hammering 
steadily at the line, which caved in all 
its length on Friday, when our troops 
started on the journey which kept up 
yesterday and is still continuing. The 
Germans were crossing the Vesle in large 
numbers yesterday by noon, and by 
nightfall the south bank of the river had 
been cleared of them from Soissons to 
Fismes, and to the east of Fismes only 
a narrow strip of Huns was left. 

It should be borne in mind that the ma- 
jority of all the troops in this battle have 
been French. At the same time, Amer- 
icans may know that had their troops not 
been able to break the Germans’ hold 
on the Bois de Nesle and Bois de 
Meuniére the whole advance would have 
been made much more difficult. 


A few weeks ago Hun officers were 
telling their men sent into battle that 
the Americans could not or would not 
fight. A trip over some territory recon- 
quered by our troops shows that many 
Germans have found this wrong. Along 
the line extending from the southern 
edge of the Bois de Nesle across through 
Bellevue Farm and on to Meuniére Woods 
seemingly countless German dead lie. 
Most of them are Prussians, and where 
they died showed how they fought. 


Their bodies lie beside and in machine- 
gun emplacements. In one place on 
Bellevue Farm are twenty bodies in a 
gun emplacement. Nearly every one of 
the men died from a bullet wound. Some 
who had fired on the Americans had 
been caught by bayonets. In front of 
many of these machine guns—and there 
are hundreds—were the bodies of some 
Americans who had fallen, but whose 
comrades went on to finish the job. 


HOLDING ON TO FISMES 
Aug. 5.—While the Americans met 


little real resistance in their advance to 
the outskirts of Fismes, there was a 
bitter fight yesterday for the possession 
of that centre of traffic. This opposi- 
tion was somewhat stronger than the 
German retreat at other points might 
have led our men to expect. 

The battle for Fismes went on with 
varying intensity for seven hours. The 
German guns, which had just been put 
into position, got the range and shelled 
our advance as well as our rear areas 
for five kilometers back. Our guns 
opened up on the enemy gun positions 
and the artillery fighting, of which there 
had been none for the three preceding 
days, became intense. 

While the fighting for Fismes was 
going on our patrols crossed the Vesle on 
a footbridge to the west of the town, 
and, working eastward, broke up much 
German resistance. Late in the after- 
noon it was announced officially that 
Fismes had been taken by the Amer- 
icans. 

Tribute should be paid to the work 
of our engineers in throwing bridges over 
the Vesle under heavy artillery fire and 
that of many machine guns. While the 
infantry fighting was going on almost 
at their backs our engineers did their 
bridge work, laboring on both banks of 
the river. Shellfire would destroy a 
half-constructed bridge and they would 
go at it again. ‘ 

One detachment of twenty was re 
duced to fifteen, and then to ten, and 
when relief came up the five remaining 
men were working industriously to finish 
the bridge over the stream. The Vesle 
is about fifty feet wide and from five 
to eight feet deep, which makes fording 
impossible, and the bridge construction 
was effected under the greatest diffi- 
culties. 


GERMANS’ VAST LOSSES 


A trip made yesterday through the 
territory between Fére-en-Tardenois and 
Fismes showed something of what the 
retreat had cost the Germans in lost 
material. North of Fére-en-Tardenois 
one passed mile after mile of ashes and 
débris where they had burned the stores 
they could not remove. The ruins 
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showed the destruction of every conceiv- 
able kind of war material except food, 
which the Germans seemed to have 
placed first in their salvage work. There 
were great piles of ammunition partly 
burned, clothing, wagon and truck parts, 
tons of machine-gun ammunition, air- 
plane parts, and all sorts of stores. The 


Germans had built a narrow-gauge rail- . 


road of their own into the salient, and 
stored on cars and along the tracks were 
enough rails to extend the line to Bor- 
deaux. They had evidently planned to 
build an elaborate system of tracks to 
Paris. 

The number of German graves south 
of the Vesle indicated greater casualties 
than had been estimated. It had been 
believed that the Germans had got away 
with relatively small losses of men and 
material outside of ammunition, but the 
numerous graves and unburied bodies 
showed a considerable loss of men; and 
as for the loss of material, while most 
of it was burned, it may be said that the 
Allies have salvaged useful supplies 
worth more than $5,000,000. 


HORRORS OF THE BATTLEFIELD 


Aug. 6.—The retreat, in which they 
left such large quantities of munitions 
behind, gave the enemy a chance they 
did not overlook to play one of their 
favorite kinds of warfare on the Ameri- 
cans. All through the villages and farm- 
houses he left infernal machines. 

One of his especially devilish arrange- 
ments was placing an amount of high ex- 
plosives in a conspicious spot, connected 
with an ordinary telephone wire, reach- 
ing ahead into his line. When he be- 
lieved Americans were near the trap, he 
would set off the explosive by electricity. 

Numerous infernal machines were ar- 
ranged in dugouts so that any one step- 
ping inside set them off. Yesterday a 
pile of ammunition exploded two days 
after the enemy had left the spot. It is 
believed it was set off by a time bomb 
arrangement. Such man traps were 
found in many places yesterday, and 


warnings against them were issued to all 
our troops. 

The Americans yesterday made prompt 
use of some of the captured boche mate- 
rial. 


Because of our rapid advance we 
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had need of extra engineers to work on 
the badly shelled roads. A whole regi- 
ment of pioneers was equipped out of a 
stock of tools left behind by the Ger- 
mans. Incidentally, in the German mate- 
rials left 1,000,000 good 77 shells have 
been counted. 

Some of the fields are bloody fields. 
One I saw yesterday I can never forget. 
To east, to west, and north of the road 
lay a wheatfield from which the enemy 
had harvested the grain before the battle 
came. To the south of the road a hun- 
dred yards away lay a stretch of woods. 
North of the wheatfield was a large 
wood. In a small field south of the road 
lay a row of bodies of Americans where 
German machine guns on the south side 
of the road had opened on them. What 
could cause a greater thrill than to walk 
forward to the road and see the bodies 
of the German machine gunners in their 
nests dead from bayonet wounds? 


LOOTING BY GERMANS 


Aug. 7.—In his withdrawal from the 
towns south of the Vesle the boche made 
one of the most complete jobs of looting 
the world ever saw. It appears that per- 
mission to do personal looting was given 
to the soldiers, who were not only al- 
lowed to send their loot to their families, 
but were provided with military trans- 
port for that purpose. 

Every store in every town was 
stripped absolutely. Of food not one can 
or pound was left behind. The shelves 
of the stores were swept clean. Clothing 
and shoes were also taken. The Amer- 
icans have captured many packages of 
loot addressed to German soldiers’ fam- 
ilies which were left behind in the army’s 
flight. 

A very interesting light on the Ger- 
man civilian situation is furnished by the 
fact that the wheat harvested south of 
the Vesle was shipped back to the sol- 
diers’ families in little cotton sacks hold- 
ing about four and a half pounds. Large 
numbers of these sacks, all addressed, 
were found by our men. 

Every day of cleaning up after the 
boche shows evidences of a systematic 
attempt to terrorize Americans by the 
use of infernal machines. In a previous 
dispatch I told how bombs were set in 
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dugouts and houses, how ammunition 
dumps exploded two days after the Ger- 
mans had left, and how telephone wires 
were strung to hidden piles of explosives 
to be set off from a distance, but yes- 
terday the largest single instance was re- 
vealed. 


ELABORATE INFERNAL MACHINES 


North of Fére-en-Tardenois lies the 
Chateau de Fére. It is a large chateau 
dating from the fifteenth century, and 
by its side are the ruins of one dating 
back to the thirteenth century. The 
newer chateau had been used by the Ger- 
mans for division headquarters, and as 
it offered some advantages they evi- 
dently thought the Americans might 
make the same use of it. 

American engineers going there yes- 
terday, bearing in mind the official 
warning against infernal machines and 
to be careful of all wires, noticed the 
too systematic lying about of wires along 
the ground and into the chateau. Ex- 
amination of this system of wires showed 
that it ran all through the chateau and 
also into the adjacent ruins, among 
which stands a magnificent arch about 
ninety feet high. Our engineers traced 
the wires with great care and found 
them leading to high explosives con- 
cealed in all parts of the chateau and 
in the ruins. There were more than 
three tons of these explosives, which, if 
touched off, would have wrecked the 
chateau and killed every one in it. The 
infernal machine was laid so that the 
cutting of any wire would set it off. Of 
course, the first step in clearing up 
enemy wires is to cut them. 

Another chateau was destroyed yes- 
terday when a similar but smaller in- 
fernal machine was set off. Fortunately 
no one was killed, as the place had not 
been occupied by Americans as an im- 
portant post. In one chateau equipped 
with electric lights these had been ar- 
ranged so that the turning on of a lamp 
switch would have blown up the place. 
No fewer than 150 of these infernal ma- 
chines have been found. 

As our engineers clean up the terri- 
tory from which the Germans have re- 
treated they continue to find hundreds 
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of infernal machines of all sorts. A 
favorite brand was to arrange the 
branches of trees to look like the camou- 
flage of a door of a dugout; when 
brushed aside they would set off mines. 

Bombs of great strength have been 
found in foul rubbish piles, which would 
naturally be burned. Loose boards were 
arranged on stairways so that the step 
of a man would detonate a charge. Ina 
number of instances a large number of 
big shells have been placed in pockets 
under roads, arranged so that the weight 
of a passing camion would explode 
them. The most novel infernal device 
was to arrange barbed wire entangle- 
ments so that attacking troops would ex- 
plode mines. Not only did the Ger- 
mans leave their infernal machines be- 
hind, but poisoned food and water also 
marked their backward trail. 

These methods of warfare fortu- 
nately were discovered early, thanks 
largely to the previous experience of the 
French fighters, and such effective 
means have been taken against them that 
few losses have been caused to the 
Americans. 


THE CAPTURE OF FISMES 


Aug. 17—The achievement of the 
American division which, after driving 
the Germans back twelve miles, captured 
Fismes, has been made the subject of a 
report to the French Quartier General by 
the French Army in which the Americans 
fought. The report said: 

“Compelled to make a general retreat 
as a result of our counteroffensive on 
July 18, the Germans attempted to take 
positions on the Oureq, and fought stub- 


* pbornly on the heights dominating this 


river. They were compelled, however, to 
give way under the repeated blows of the 
Allies, and then, from July 30 on, the 
enemy commenced a new retreat in the 
direction of the Vesle. Definitely dis- 
lodged from the heights of Seringes and 
Hill 220, northeast of Sergy, he had met 
a strong advance on the part of the 
American units, who were fresh and 
energetic and who were prepared to 
descend the slopes of Ronchéres, while 
on their right the French were advanc- 
ing through Meuniére Woods. 

“Tt was the movement of the Amer- 
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ican division, which advanced from 


use of the machine gun, automatic rifles, 


Ronchéres to Fismes, progressing nearly 
paralled to the route which runs through 
Colougnes, Cohans, Longueville Farm, 
and Saint Gilles, that we will follow, be- 
ginning July 30, the date of this divi- 
sion’s entry into the sector, until Aug. 5, 
when it entered Fismes. 

“ An interesting point is that this divi- 
sion was made up of a great many men 
of German origin, who, thus shedding 
their blood for the United States, glori- 
ously showed their loyalty. 

“On July 30 the Americans attacked 
Grimpeos Woods after a short artillery 
preparation and reached the southeast- 
ern corner of the wood, but the German 
resistance at this point was very strong. 
They counterattacked and threw back 
the advance troops of the division. The 
fighting was extremely severe, and there 
were many hand-to-hand combats. 


PUT ENEMY TO FLIGHT 


“On the next day, July 31, the entire 
woods fell into the hands of the Amer- 
icans. Machine-gun nests, which held up 
their advance on Ciérges, had been 
crushed or captured, and the way was 
clear. Intrenched now in Jomblets Woods, 
the enemy, by a strong fire, attempted 
holding up the American advance. 
Ciérges is situated in a hollow, so that 
the Germans, after having evacuated the 
village under the American pressure, 
bombarded it heavily with gas. The 
Americans did not stop in Ciérges itself. 
They went around it in a magnificent 
dash, and stormed the northern slopes. 
Then, after a short rest, they captured 
part of Jomblets Woods. 

“During this time the French had ad- 
vanced on the right and debouched from 
Meuniére Wood, which had been cleared 
out thoroughly. 

“On Aug. 1 the Americans had a new 
series of obstacles ahead of them, the 
most important being Reddy Farm and 
Hill 230. During the previous day’s 
fighting they already had shown a keen 
sense for infantry manoeuvring, employ- 
ing tactically the gains which were most 
sure of accomplishing their purpose, and 
giving evidence of fine qualities of 
initiative and imagination. In addition 
they showed excellent knowledge of the 


and light mortars. They were able again 
to reduce the German positions. Hill 
230 was taken in a superb manner, and 
seventy prisoners were counted. 

“From that moment the enemy fled, 
and only weak rearguards were left to 
oppose the advance of the Americans, 
who swept these obstacles before them 
on their route and took without much 
difficulty Chamery, Moncel, and Villome. 
At Cohans the Germans hung on several 
hours, but had to give it up, and at the 
end of the day United States troops had 
attained the heights north of Dravegny. 
Consequently, progress of six or seven 
kilometers was made on the day of Aug. 
2. For seventy-two hours straight the 
infantry had fought, despite the diffi- 
culty of procuring food, caused by the 
fact that only a narrow road afforded 
the convoys an opportunity of coming 
up, and the hard rains had soaked the 
road. 

“In spite of fatigue and privations 
the advanced unit’s pursuit was taken 
up again at dawn on Aug. 3. The line 
which runs by Les Bourleaux was 
reached easily enough, but then the 
enemy turned and faced the Americans 
with many sections of machine guns and 
a strong artillery fire which rained down 
on the villages of the valley, on the 
crossroads and ravines. 

“It became necessary to retire me- 
thodically and manoeuvre on the strong 
points of the adversary. This permitted 
the United States troops to reach the 
slopes north of Mont St. Martin and 
St. Gilles. The division had thus added 
to its gains seven kilometers. One last 
supreme effort would permit it to attain 
Fismes and the Vesle. 


REACHING THE VESLE 


“On Aug. 4 the infantry combats were 
localized with terrible fury. The out- 
skirts of Fismes were solidly held by the 
Germans, where their advanced groups 
were difficult to take. The Americans 
stormed them and reduced them with 
light mortars and 37s. They succeeded, 
though not without loss, and at the end 
of the day, thanks to this slow but sure 
tenacity, they were within one kilometer 
of Fismes and masters of Villes Savoye 
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and Chezelle Farm. All night long rains 
hindered their movements and rendered 
their following day’s task more arduous. 
On their right the French had, by similar 
stages, conquered a series of woods and 
swamps of Meuniére Woods, to the east 
of St. Gilles, and were on the Plateau 
of Bonne Maison Farm. To the left 
another American unit had been able to 
advance upon the Vesle to the east of St. 
Thibaut. 

“On Aug. 5 the artillery prepared 
for the attack on Fismes by a bombard- 
ment, well regulated, and the final as- 
sault was launched. The Americans pen- 
etrated into the village and then began 
the mean task of clearing the last point 
of resistance. That evening this task 


The Americans 


The Americans were warmly congrat- 
ulated by all the Allies upon their brill- 
iant successes in France during July and 
August. General Mangin on Aug. 7 


issued the following order of the day: 
Officers, Noncommissioned Officers, and 
Soldiers of the American Army: 

Shoulder to shoulder with your French 
comrades, you threw yourselves into the 
counteroffensive begun on July 18. You 
ran to it as if going to a feast. Your 
magnificent dash upset and surprised the 
enemy, and your indomitable tenacity 
stopped counterattacks by his fresh divi- 
sions. You have shown yourselves to be 
worthy sons of your great country and 
have gained the admiration of your 
brothers in arms, 

Ninety-one cannon, 7,200 prisoners, im- 
mense booty, and ten kilometers of re- 
conquered territory are your share of the 
trophies of this victory. Besides this, you 
have acquired a feeling of your superi- 
ority over the barbarian enemy against 
whom the children of liberty are figthing. 
To attack him is to vanquish him. 

American comrades, I am grateful to 
you for the blood you generously spilled 
on the soil of my country. I am proud 
of having commanded you during such 
splendid days and to have fought with 
you for the deliverance of the world. 


The Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honor was conferred on General Per- 
shing by President Poincaré at Ameri- 
can Headquarters in France on Aug. 6. 
In making the presentation President 
Poincaré said that he was delighted to 


was almost completed. We held all the 
southern part of the village as far as 
Rheims road, and patrols were sent into 
the northern end of the village. Some 
even succeeded in crossing the Vesle, but 
were satisfied with making a reconnois- 
ance, as the Germans still occupied the 
right bank of the river in great strength. 
All that was left to be accomplished was 
to complete the mopping up of Fismes 
and the strengthening of our positions to 
withstand an enemy counterattack. 

“Such was the advance of one Amer- 
ican division, which pushed the enemy 
forward from Ronchéres on July 30 a 
distance of eighteen kilometers and 
crowned its successful advance with the 
capture of Fismes on Aug. 5.” 


Congratulated 


have the honor to present the Grand 
Cross to the organizer and leader of 
France’s valiant ally, and especially glad 
to seize this opportunity to thank Gen- 
eral Pershing and the brave army under 
his command for the gallant work done 
in recent weeks on the battlefield. The 
President then stood on tiptoes and 
kissed the General on both cheeks, 
in accordance with the time-honored 
custom. 

In acknowledging the decoration Gen- 
eral Pershing wrote to the French Pre- 
mier: 

I am profoundly touched by the high 
distinction the French Government has 
conferred in according me the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. I accept 
this honor with a feeling of deep grati- 
tude and as a tribute paid by the French 
Government to the qualities of the Amer- 
ican soldier. They are qualities pos- 
sessed to an eminent degree by our 
French comrades. In the name of the 
troops which I have the privilege to com- 
mand, and in my own name, I thank you. 
King George of England, the King of 

Italy, and the Premiers of France, Great 
Britain, and of Italy also warmly con- 
gratulatéd the American Government. 
Baron Yuehara, Chief of Staff of the Im- 
perial Japanese Army, sent a special 
message to General March, American 
Chief of Staff, congratulating the na- 
tion on “ the recent brilliant success won 
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by your gallant army on the French bat- 
tlefield.” King George on Aug. 13 met 
Generals Pershing and Bliss and pri- 
vately conferred on them the Order of 


French Armies 
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the Bath and the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George, respectively. The same 
day the King conferred decorations on a 
number of American officers and men. 


at Close Range 


An Account of the Strategical Plan That Won the Second Battle 
of the Marne 


By GEORGE H. PERRIS 
[OFFICIAL ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT WITH THE FRENCH ARMIES] 
[CopyRIGHTED] 


ULY, 25, 1918—When we consider 
J that on setting out at the beginning 
of last week to finish off the French 
Army, the Germans had the unquestioned 
initiative and a distinct total superiority 
of forces, the transformation which Gen- 
eral Foch has produced by a single blow, 
following upon his splendid defense, is 
very remarkable. 


It has been for Ludendorff a disas- 
trous week. On July 17 he had engaged 
between Chateau-Thierry and the Ar- 
gonne in his offensive over thirty divis- 
ions in the first line and immediate re- 
serve. On July 23, between Vic, on the 
Aisne, and the Argonne the number had 
risen to nearly sixty, and on an average 
these had lost over a quarter of their 
effectives. 

If we regard the field of the al- 
lied counteroffensive from Soissons to 
Rheims, the number of German divisions 
engaged had risen from twenty-eight on 
July 17 to over forty on July 23. The 
total of German divisions in the west is 
between 200 and 210. 

A calculation lying before me shows 
that the engagements of divisions have 
been twice as numerous this year as last, 
yet last year, with the battles of Flan- 
ders and the Aisne, Verdun, the Somme, 
and Cambrai, was not exactly an easy 
time. This pace cannot be long main- 
tained. 


SUPERIOR FRENCH STRATEGY 


July 26.—The more one considers the 
development of events in the last critical 
weeks the more clear it is that the allied 
victory is due to the superior planning 


by the French command, based upon so- 
ber estimates of the forces and possi- 
bilities at the present moment. 

There is a very marked difference of 
morale between the allied and the Ger- 
man armies. German officers captured 
yesterday at Villemontoire, who, by the 
way, say Ludendorff has prepared a 
great offensive either in Flanders or 
Alsace, make no attempt to hide the dis- 
couragement of their men. At the be- 
ginning of last week, on the other hand, 
they were pretty confident as to the re- 
sults of the attack they were about to 
make. They were mostly picked troops, 
prepared in every way, and until their 
case was hopeless they fought with the 
utmost courage. This was not a decisive 
factor, nor was there a decisive differ- 
ence in the numbers and armament. On 
the whole, though not in every part, the 
enemy had the advantage in that re- 
gard, but there was a difference in staff 
work markedly in our favor, which, when 
supported by the rising morale among 
the allied troops and falling morale on 
the other side, became decisive. 

From the beginning of the war the 
work of the Grand Staff in Berlin, often 
of the most evident excellence, has been 
vitiated by the tendency to depreciate 
its adversary, and to trust too much to 
a single, big blow. From time to time 
this tendency degenerates into sheer in- 
fatuation. The crucial error of the Ger- 
man offensive of July 15 was almost an 
exact repetition of that which von 
Kluck made near the same ground at 
the beginning of the war—an error 
which gave us the first victory of the 


















































Marne—that of dashing forward with- 
out adequate flank protection; but in 
both cases the error was not that of the 
army commander, only or chiefly, but 
also of the high command, which de- 
signed the whole operation. 

Before the offensive of May 27, which 
swamped the Chemin des Dames and the 
Aisne front, but still more after that 
victory, the German command persuaded 
itself that the French Army was on its 
last legs. They were so sure of it that 
no serious effort was made to secure the 
advantage of surprise for the next at- 
tack—that of June 9—from Lassigny 
toward Compiégne. 

The French knew of it a week before- 
hand. It was virtually stopped on the 
third day by the counterattack of Gen- 
eral Mangin, who then was acting un- 
der the command of General Humbert. 
Still it had not an inconsiderable suc- 
cess, and the French armies concerned, 
which had been fighting continuously 
for ten weeks, often against very heavy 
odds and in the gravest difficulties, were 
undoubtedly tired. 

The German Staff exaggerated to 
itself this weariness, and at the same 
time shut its eyes to the fact that its 
own armies were tired also, and that 
after four offensives: in less than as 
many months they had lost their best 
fighting quality. There were hesitations 
at the last moment when it was too late. 

General Gouraud had indications that 
the attack in Champagne was to fall 
on July 7. Then it was expected for 
July 14, the day of the French national 
féte. That evening precise information 
was obtained by the most timely of raids, 
and the French guns let loose half an 
hour before the German bombardment 
began. 


RASH GERMAN PLAN 


The German plan for this offensive 
was so grandiose that, in view of the 
forces available to execute it, it could 
not have been justified except on the 
aforesaid supposition that the French 
Army was nearly exhausted. 

This plan was to break through on 
the left to Chalons and Revigny, on the 
right to Epernay and Montmirail, and 
the French armies, having been thus cut 
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asunder, to turn either against Paris 
on the west or against the armies of the 
eastern frontier from Verdun to Belfort, 
which, taken in the rear, would yield in 
a vastly larger surrender of Sedan. 

It was in substance a return to the 
plan of the original invasion of Belgium 
and France, and it failed in the same 
way, for the French command had 
seized the characteristics of the situation 
with sobriety and acumen equal to 
Joffre’s in the earlier crisis. It decided 
that its plan of retort must have a de- 
fensive and offensive part. Every sol- 
dier would like to be always on the de- 
fensive, but sobriety says one must cut 
one’s coat according to one’s cloth. 

In 1914 the battle of the Marne was 
covered by the defense of the eastern 
frontier by Castelnau and Dubail. This 
month’s offensive on each side of the 
Ourcq has been covered by the defense 
of the Champagne front—the elastic de- 
fense which has been described in earlier 
dispatches. 

General Gouraud’s success was the 
condition of success of the whole plan, 
but from the first, before the German 
attack launched on Monday of last week, 
the French command saw the opportu- 
nity for a counteroffensive stroke, and 
without exaggerating what was possible 
for it at this stage of the war, prepared 
to deliver it. 

Gouraud’s army consisted entirely of 
French, except one American Reserve 
Division, (27,500 men.) General Bertho- 
let’s army, besides the French, had one 
Italian corps and two American divisions 
—one in the line and one in reserve. 


PETAIN’S PLAN ACCEPTED 


Lest I be suspected even by German 
readers of making a case, I will sup- 
port this little revelation with precise 
dates. The army of von Boehn had 
hardly got settled down on the Marne 
when the possibility of delivering a blow 
at its west flank was realized by French 
General Headquarters. A series of 
French attacks from the edge of the 
Villers-Cotterets Forest toward the open 
plateaux from the middle of June to the 
beginning of this month were the pre- 
liminaries to this. 
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Indications of the approach of the 
German offensive of July 15 stimulated 
the plan and preparations. The neces- 
sary divisions were concentrated between 
Montdidier and Villers-Cotterets. 

After consultation with Generals Fay- 
olle, Mangin, and Degoutte, General Pé- 
tain presented his plan to General Foch 
on July 12. On July 13 it was returned 
approved. Like General Gouraud’s gun- 
ners, the French command had begun its 
retort before it could be called a retort. 

On July 17 and 18 all troops were 
brought into the leafy shelter of the 
Villers-Cotterets region, and the artil- 
lery into its emplacements, which had 
been made ready two days before. Von 
Boehn had not the faintest notion of 
what was going on. He was too sure of 
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himself and his masters, too sure that 
the French were done for, and that the 
Americans were good for nothing, to 
suspect. We know what followed. 

Stopped dead in Champagne the enemy 
crossed the Marne from Chateau-Thierry 
to Dormans. Foch and Pétain, with cool 
heads, let them get in a little deeper. 
Then, on July 19, Mangin and Degoutte 
were unleashed against the feeble west 
flank of the advance. Its first positions 
were carried with a rush. At 4 P. M., 
after renewed artillery preparation, the 
second and stronger positions were at- 
tacked, and they were quickly mastered. 
The enemy command for the moment lost 
its head, and there is even reason to be- 
lieve that a general retreat to the Aisne 
was ordered. 


How Foch Outgeneraled the Germans 


By WALTER DURANTY 


[CoPpYRIGHTED] 


WITH THE FRENCH ARMIES, 
July 22, 1918. 


HE Germans are devoting their whole 
energies to the protection of the 
retreat. 


They are resisting furi- 
ously on the banks of the salient with 
incessant counterattacks to permit the 


withdrawal of the centre. Under the 
pressure of the three allied armies the 
whole position is untenable owing to the 
large numbers herded in the confined 
space with a limited and hourly more 
confused transport. 

When the Crown Prince’s drive was 
checked the strategy of Pétain found a 
chink in the German armor, and Foch 
was swift to seize the advantage, and by 
throwing in strong forces convert a suc- 
cessful diversion into a victorious coun- 
teroffensive. 

The Allies are now reaping the results 
of the sole command, which permits the 
indiscriminate utilization of forces of all 
nations at any point, and no less of four- 
teen months of tireless patience on the 
part of Pétain, who despite all criticism 
refused to waste his energies in 
vain offensives and carefully built up 
a mass of reserves—forewarned by the 


collapse of Russia—which enabled the 
Allies to weather the anxious months 
since March 21, and has now upset the 
enemy’s plans with a stroke of unex- 
pected vigor. 

Credit for the triumph should go 
equally to the prudence of Pétain and 
the daring strategy of General Foch, 
whose name will be ranked 1n history as 
a victor beside that of Marshal Joffre. 

The German abandonment of the 
Marne line along the base of the salient 
and the rapid retreat from the south- 
western corner mark a definite stage in 
the battle. Hindenburg’s sole object 
now is to extricate his great force of 
men, guns, and materials, amassed north 
of the river with such ambitious hopes, 
from the hazardous position in which it 
is placed by Foch’s riposte. 


DESOLATE VALLEY 


July 28.—I spent all day on the Marne 
battlefield in the region of Dormans and 
the villages across the Marne, which the 
Germans were still occupying yesterday 
morning. 

It was a vision of war in all its hor- 
rors. 
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Already in a four-mile belt south of 
the river houses were shattered, roads 
shell-pocked, and woods torn as if by 
lightning. In wide patches trees and 
brushwood stood brown and _ lifeless, 
blasted by poison gas. The roadside was 
littered with German ammunition cases 
and an occasional fire-twisted skeleton 
of an automobile truck. 

More than one blackened crater, its lip 
still strewn with live shells, showed 
where a German munition dump had ex- 
ploded. 

Nor did it need the French wagons, 
laden with plain white pinewood crosses 
that mark soldiers’ graves, to tell what 
else lay hid in the trampled cornfields 
and devastated woods. The taint of pes- 
tilence hung heavy upon the air and car- 
rion crows flapped sluggishly across the 
intervals of forest. 

But all one had seen before seemed 
trivial beside Dormans and the Marne 
Valley. It is a typical country town, 
straggling along at the foot of a steep 
hill closely parallel with the river, from 
which it is separated by the railroad. 

Eastward stretches an alluvial plain, 
two miles wide, narrowing to half a mile 
opposite the town itself, and surmounted 
on the north by a gradually rising hill, 
the crest of which bears the southern 
fringe of the Riza forest. 

There had been little attempt by either 
side to cross the river in the open coun- 
try to the eastward. It was on the Dor- 
mans waterfront that the German 
bridges were most numerous after the 
enemy’s bombardment had momentarily 
paralyzed the defense on the slopes above. 

Here, too, the French had first crossed 
on a footbridge, hurriedly constructed 
from German material, when a week’s 
heroic resistance had forced the Kaiser’s 
best troops to swift retreat. 

I walked along the bank of the river, 
which is here not more than forty-five 
yards wide. In a quarter mile I counted 
the débris of seven German bridges, 
three mere footrails, one of which was 
repaired by the French; two strong 
enough for light carts, minenwerfer or 
machine guns, and two solidly construct- 
ed on pontoons, with graded approaches 
cut from the bank on either side. 


At the approaches to the two main 
bridges across the Marne at Dormans the 
picture of war’s destruction reaches the 
acme of horror. Words cannot describe 
the confusion of twisted iron, splintered 
wood, hundreds of stricken horses stiff- 
ened in the incredible postures of their 
death agonies, and the still ghastlier re- 
mains of what had once been men. 

“T must admit that the boche is a 
tenacious brute,” said a French Lieuten- 
ant just back from the firing line. “ This 
Guard division has been smashed to 
pieces, yet the remnant fights just as 
hard. Cornered rats, I suppose. Any- 
way, it shows that their discipline is still 
strong, that men will sell their lives 
thus without hope. 

“ Again and again we are delayed by 
a lone mitrailleuse in some unexpected 
place—the middle of a cornfield, for in- 
stance—and have to wait until it is 
ousted by crossfire or grenades before 
the advance can proceed. Sometimes 
there are groups of them, and then we 
usually call on the artillery.” 

We were standing amid the ruins of 
Vincelles, over which alone in the whole 
region German shells still screamed 
from time to time. Here death and 
devastation had reached their climax. 
Houses were smitten as by an earth- 
quake, and the roadway was _ blocked 
with débris. Every few yards stones 
were yellowed by mustard gas, and from 
each room or courtyard that remained 
intact dense swarms of flies rose at our 
approach in warning of sights it were 
better not to see. 

“There are 400 or 500 dead boches 
here,” said the Lieutenant calmly. “ At 
least that. They were mostly killed by 
our shells, as there was little street fight- 
ing. We shall never be able to get them 
out of this rubbish for burial. To my 
mind the best thing would be to blot the 
whole place off the map with dynamite. 
Just look at that! ” 

“That” consisted of five blackened 
fingers of a German hand outstretched 
from a huge stone heap as if in final 
supplication. 


GENERAL MANGIN’S ACCOUNT 


Aug. 6.—General Mangin made this 
statement to me regarding the battle: 
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“Tt was a regular classic battle of ma- 
noeuvre. The battle opened with the 
driving back of the enemy’s line ten kilo- 
meters in the first two days under the 
‘shock of a sudden attack. Then he 
brought up reserves and rallied. After 
that the objective was clear and definite. 
It was the eastern end of the long ledge 
that runs unbroken save by the Saviére 
Valley from west of Villers-Cotterets 
Forest to the region of Grand Rozoy and 
Arcy. 

“That was the key position of the 
struggle, as it dominated the northwest- 
ern plateau toward Soissons, which was 
- the bastion of the enemy’s resistance. 
Once the master of that on Aug. 2, the 
enemy’s retreat was inevitable. He knew 
it, too, and the battle was won.” 

Before discussing the details of the 
action the general situation previous to 
July 15 can be stated as follows: It is 
hardly doubtful that the Chemin des 
Dames drive of May 27 was not originally 
intended to carry the Germans beyond 
the Aisne. 

Their purpose was to get a strong 
defensive position in view of a 
possible flank attack during later opera- 
tions against the centre of the French- 
British line in pursuance of the plan car- 
ried out in the March battle. 


Rightly enough, finding the resistance 
less than they expected, they exploited 
their success to the utmost, and finally 
reached the Marne. That formed a deep 
and comparatively narrow pocket, the es- 
sential weakness of which (exposure to 
an attack from the western flank) no 
soldier could ignore. 


They accordingly attempted to widen 
it westward, without much success, save 
in the north, where the occupation of 
Soissons gave them direct railroad com- 
munication from Laon to the lines along 
the Aisne and Vesle and to Fére-en-Tar- 
denois, and a broad, high road to Cha- 
teau-Thierry. 

The drive towed Compiégne about ten 
days later was a pendent to the former 
operation, the object being to flatten out 
the salient by a turning movement round 
the forests of Compiégne and Villers- 
Cotterets. Checked there by the June 
counterattack which Mangin commanded 
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on the left of the battlefront, they 
launched a new blow. 


This was made on the following day 
against the northeast corner of the Vil- 
lers-Cotterets Forest, but again the ad- 
vance was strictly limited, and the angle 
of the pocket remained acute. 

Soon afterward Mangin took command 
of the army, holding the front from the 
Aisne to the Oureq, and proceeded vig- 
orously with preliminary operations, in 
view of a counterstroke against the flank 
of the salient, which the French high 
command had already decided to make at 
the first favorable opportunity. 


WORK OF PREPARATIOI] 


The work of preparation consisted in 
gradually driving the enemy back from 
the line of Amblény, Coeuvres, and Mont- 
gobert and the eastern fringe of the 
forest of Villers-Cotterets in a series of 
successful local actions, and finally in 
getting a footing across the Saviére Val- 
ley, which afforded an admirable “ jump- 
ing-off place.” Attacking from the 
vantage point of heights broken by ra- 
vines, where the concentration of troops 
can be hidden, is a very different thing 
from being forced to conquer the same 
positions before the assaulting force can 
be properly launched. 

The month preceding July 15 was thus 
occupied, and care was taken to vary 
operations by local strokes further north, 
toward the Aisne, in order to lull the 
enemy’s suspicions. 


At the same time the general nature 
of the allied movements could not fail 
to be remarked, and, indeed, it is known 
from seized German papers that the en- 
emy thought it likely that a stroke 
would be attempted either on the 4th or 
14th of July. He strengthened his line 
considerably against such an eventuality, 
no less than eight divisions, with six in 
reserve, being assembled facing Man- 
gin’s army. 

But the Germans never expected a 
blow of such magnitude, and their high 
command especially seems to have ut- 
terly underestimated the allied strength 
and aggressiveness. 


What followed is already history. On 
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July 15 the storm broke east and west 
of Rheims, and, thanks to Gouraud’s 
magnificent defense, the principal stra- 
tegic result of the first three days was 
just the deepening to a suicidal extent 
of the already dangerous and overnar- 
row pocket. Foch realized that the mo- 
ment was ripe for the.execution of the 
plan for which Mangin and Degoutte 
had prepared under the direction of 
Fayolle and Pétain. The credit belongs 
not to any one man, but to the whole 
French organization, from the troops 
and local commanders who carried out 
the preliminary spadework and the corps 
commanders and army Generals who laid 
down the lines on which the plan was 
executed to the Headquarters Staff and 
the allied Generalissimo, who was respon- 
sible for its inception. By noon of July 
15 Foch’s decision had been taken and 
the hour of the counteroffensive had 
been appointed. . 

To resume, those three days were em- 
ployed in putting finishing touches on 
the preparations by the assemblage of a 
mass of troops, guns, tanks, and mate- 
rial behind the screen of the Villers-Cot- 
terets Forest. 

The blow took the Germans completely 
by surprise, not so much by its coming 
when and where it did, but by its extent, 
and, above all, its character. Never did 
they think the Allies would dare assault 
without artillery preparation, with in- 
fantry solely supported by tanks and a 
creeping barrage. ii 

The first day the allied success was 


greatest in the northern sector, where 


the Franco-Americans, debouching from 
vantage points in the region of Coeuvres,' 
swept forward eight full kilometers,’ 
gathering rich booty in guns and prison- 
ers in the ravines around Pernant,' 
Missy-aux-Bois, and Longpont. 


The right wing made slower progress 
against the strong positions of Haut- 
wison and Troesnes Woods, but once 
those were passed by the first evening, 
it, too, advanced rapidly, and by the 
end of the second day the whole line 
had gone forward to an average depth of 
ten kilometers. You may judge the dis- 
may of the enemy from the fact that a 
captured Bavarian officer of the 11th 
Division, which fought bravely, said bit- 
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terly of two Colonels belonging to the 
281st Saxons, whom the Allies took in 
their beds near Missy: 


“They were lucky to be prisoners, for 
they would certainly have been shot by 
a court-martial. The showing of the 
whole Saxon division was disgraceful.” 

Meanwhile Mangin had safeguarded 
his left flank by a limited push north- 
ward, and at the same time Degoutte 
had kept pace with the advance on the 
right. That ended the first phase of the 
battle. 

Its effects were immediate. The 
enemy, realizing the danger, at once be- 
gan evacuating the pocket from the bot- 
tom, and the movement of withdrawal 
was accentuated rapidly in the left-hand 
corner as the allied menace developed 
against the Chateau-Thierry highway 
and the Fére railroad. 


VITAL PIVOT POINT 


From the night of the 19th the Ger- 
mans began the retreat, of which the 
Soissons positions opposite the allied left 
and centre were the pivot. That facili- 
tated the task of Degoutte, but rendered 
Mangin’s harder, as the enemy poured 
in reserves to strengthen the vital pivot 
point. These reserves came from three 
directions: from the northwest and east 
—by rail and camion in hot haste, with- 
out their artillery, whose work was done 
by the guns already in position north of - 
the Aisne—and from the south, with a 
full complement of guns, as the shock 
divisions were diverted by the Crown 
Prince from the original purpose of the 
Marne offensive. 

Between the 18th and 31st of July 
twenty-eight enemy divisions, including 
two from Crown Prince Rupprecht, were 
identified on the front of this army; but 
the Allies pushed on despite them. On 
the morning of the 28th Mangin was in 
position to deliver the first attack on the 
dominant ridge of which I spoke at the 
beginning. The resistance and counter- 
‘attacks were desperate, but the dogged 


fury of the French and British wore them 


down. 

At dawn on Aug. 1 the Allies struck 
again, and this time got right up on the 
crest of the ridge that was the vital 
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“ Cemetery Hill” of the battle. Between 
9 and 11 the enemy countered with the 
utmost determination, but Mangin held 
his ground. Then came a lull, and at 4 
a resumption of the struggle, as the last 
German reserves, the fresh 18th Shock 
Division from Rupprecht’s front, near 
Arras, was thrown in. 

But already the enemy felt his grip 
slipping. Hardly were the advance 
guards of the 18th signaled debouching 
for a mass attack from Laundy Wood 
when they were seen to move hurriedly 
back again, and when at length the coun- 
terattack came it was broken up into 
small assults which made no impression. 
The enemy’s reaction ended, and again 
the Allies got a firm hold on the south- 
east corner of the Soissons Plateau. 


Then the Germans threw up the 
sponge. All next day they retreated at 
full speed, and at midnight the French 
were in Soissons. By the evening of the 
3d they reached the Vesle, and the battle 
was won. 


SURPRISE ATTACK 


Aug. 7.—Visits to the Headquarters 
Staff of Degoutte and Berthelot elicit 
facts which emphasize the skill with 
which the high command prepared the 
victorious counteroffensive and the tac- 
tical ability of the leaders conducting 
the operations. 

I am informed by a staff officer that 
the General received orders on July 14— 
the day before the German drive—to un- 
dertake an offensive on July 17, in con- 
junction with and to a large extent as a 
pendant to a simultaneous move by Man- 
gin. Degoutte did not receive a single 
extra man or gun, and carried out the 
operation with only the troops in his sec- 
tor. He did, however, receive a force of 
more than 100 large and small tanks, 
which played an important part in the 
operations. 

The secret was so well kept that it was 
only at 9 P. M. on July 17 that the orders 
were communicated to Degoutte’s subor- 
dinates that the attack would take place 
at dawn of the following day. By that 
time the General and the heads of depart- 
ments had completed their plans, which 
only remained to be put into execution. 


TIMES CURRENT HISTORY 


This was done without a hitch during the 
night, and the enemy was taken wholly 
by surprise. 

Contrary to what occurred in Mangin’s 
sector, the Germans facing Degoutte had 
not the remotest suspicion that an attack 
was probable, and their divisions holding 
the line were of. poor quality. Some 
units were reduced to less than a third 
of their effectives by the successful 
Franco-American local actions of the 
last month and by the ravages of the 
Spanish grip. 

On July 15 Degoutte’s front ran from 
Faverolles, north of the Ourcq, to a point 
opposite Dormans. 

As the world knows, the Germans 
made initial gains across the Marne un- 
der cover of a terrific bombardment, but 
on the following day were checked by 
counterattacks in which a newly brought 
up American division had a gallant 
share. 

On the 17th Degoutte concentrated at- 
tention on his own offensive, and the 
army of de Mitry took over the charge 
of the Marne region. 


DEGOUTTE’S PLAN 


Degoutte then faced the problem of 
getting the most effective results from 
the action of the comparatively weak 
forces at his disposal, most of whom 
had been engaged for two or three weeks 
in continuous fighting. He adopted the 
following plan: 

On the front between the Oureq and 
the Ru de Lua, a rivulet four miles fur- 
ther south, he concentrated his best di- 
visions as a striking force, supported 
by tanks and a large part of his availa- 
ble artillery. 

The place formerly occupied by the 
most northerly French troops across the 
Ourecq was taken by a brigade of the 
American division that had been training 
with one of his units, of which scarcely 
a single man had seen a shot or shell 
fired in anger. 

Their mission was primarily to act as 
cover for the blow on their right, and not 
to undertake one on their own part; but, 
in point of fact, they performed an ex- 
tremely useful service in clearing 
Fresnes Wood, where the French for a 
time were held up by machine guns. 


re 
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Another brigade had similar duty of 
cover on the right flank of the striking 
force, which was thus able to operate 
without fear of being turned on the 
wings. South of it was another French 
division, and then a Franco-American 
force in charge of an American corps 
commander, whose first day’s instruc- 
tions were to act as a pendant to the 
striking force in exactly the same way as 
Degoutte himself was a pendant to Man- 
gin, and not to attempt anything but the 
attainment of limited objectives. 

Mangin had informed Degoutte that he 
intended to attack at 4:50 without ar- 
tillery preparation, but the latter felt 
that in his case he could hardly take the 
risk with his more limited forces, and 
decided on a middle course. That is, he 
ordered an hour and a half of artillery 
preparation, beginning at 3:20, against 
the zone behind the enemy’s outpost posi- 
tions, which zone was some 1,500 yards 
deep, and_ directed that light forces 
should go forward during the prepara- 
tion and occupy as much of this zone as 
possible. At 4:50 the main attack was 
to be delivered against the principal zone 
of resistance. 


SUCCESS OF PLAN 


The plan succeeded admirably. The 
advance guard did its work so well that 
the main body was able to launch an at- 
tack when the moment came from a line 
more than a kilometer inside the outpost 
zone, which gave it a considerable ad- 
vantage. 

The enemy resistance was feebly un- 
exciting. The Germans had constructed 
only a fragmentary defensive organiza- 
tion, and the four divisions opposite the 
striking force were thrown back in con- 
fusion on the 45th Division, which was 
in reserve. 

Remarkably enough, the French-Amer- 
ican forces south of the striking force 
were able to make progress to an almost 
equal extent. They, too, drove four 
enemy divisions before them, who were 
supported by the 5th Division of the 
Prussian Guard, the enemy thus engag- 
ing ten divisions on the first day. 

During the first two days the advance 
was somewhat hampered by German re- 
sistance north of the Ourcq, where, as 


I was told, Mangin’s right encountered 
strong opposition in the region of Haut- 
wison Wood. 

Degoutte’s striking force dared not go 
far in its push ahead lest its left flank 
be exposed, but by the night of the 19th 
the obstacles in its way had been re- 
moved. 

On the following days the progress of 
Mangin’s left forced the enemy to with- 
draw from south of the Marne and begin 
the evacuation of the left-hand corner of 
the pocket, where the American advance 
was particularly rapid, despite the obsti- 
nate machine-gun resistance. 

The rest of the battle was a series of 
bounds forward, followed by a period of 
hard fighting as the enemy threw in re- 
serves, including Guards, Jaegers, and 
other first-class divisions assigned by 
the Crown Prince. 

Thus the battle fell into three periods: 
The first on July 18-20, which the officer 
called the battle of Neuilly-St. Front to 
Chatillon; the second—after the advance 


.—the battle of the Epieds region, from 


the 21st to the 27th, and the third—after 
another forward move—the battle of the 
Ourcq, from July 29 to Aug. 1. This, in 
turn, was followed by progress to the 
line of the Vesle. 

How desperately the enemy strove to 
avert retreat may be judged from the 
fact that no less than twenty-two divi- 
sions were engaged against Degoutte, of 
which four were wholly fresh, from the 
reserves of Crown Prince Rupprecht. By 
July 27 more than 6,000 prisoners, 110 
guns, 600 mitrailleuses and fifty minen- 
werfer hac already passed through the 
Franco-American depots, besides vast 
stores of shells. Nearly an equal amount 
of artillery was yet to be counted, and 
further large captures of prisoners and 
material. 


BERTHELOT'S TASK 


Aug. 7.—At the headquarters of Gen- 
eral Berthelot’s army, I have been made 
acquainted with the steps by which the 
attack on the German left was pressed 
vigorously in the recent Aisne-Marne 
drive by the Allies. 

On July 15 this army was holding the 
front from the region of Dormans to 
Prunay, where it was joined by General 
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Gouraud’s forces. The Germans did not 
cross the river opposite Berthelot’s 
troops, but they were engaged south of 
the river on the first day in consequence 
of other enemy progress. 

From aerial observation and other in- 
dications they were aware that an at- 
tack was imminent, and a defensive or- 
ganization had been prepared, on the 
same lines as Gouraud’s, with the out- 
post zone thinly held save for three 
strong points on the right, left, and 
centre. At one of these points the right 
maintained its position on the extreme 
limit of attack toward Rheims, and the 
two others held out until evening, greatly 
hampering the enemy. The zone of com- 
bat was backed by the position of final 
resistance, which the enemy penetrated. 

Berthelot had no prior information re- 
garding a counteroffensive, and his of- 
ficers had, indeed, felt that they were 
placed in rather a difficult position, with 
no extra reserves at their disposal to re- 
sist such violent attacks. An officer 
paid a high tribute to the courage and 
decision of the high command, which 
refused to be distracted by the German 
move, and kept its reserves for its own 
counterstroke, entrusting the defense to 
the armies on the spot, with laconic or- 
ders to resist “ Jusqu’au bout.” 

On July 18 they learned of Mangin’s 
and Degoutte’s victory, and on the same 
day received a couple of British divi- 
sions, who took the place of their Italian 
units, and a French division of dismount- 
ed cavalry, which entered the left part 
of their line. The arrival of the fresh 
army of de Mitry on their left further 
facilitated the task of pressing back the 
enemy across the Marne and allowed 
them to concentrate on what thenceforth 
was the principal operation of attacking 
the enemy toward the Ardre Valley, in 
order to exercise the same pressure on 
the right-hand top of the salient as Man- 
gin on the left. 


The Germans, no whit slower to grasp 
the situation, spared no effort of men 
and guns to avert the danger, and, fa- 
vored here by good communications, 
flung in fresh division after division 
with utter disregard of the cost. What- 
ever happened, the enemy dared not al- 
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low the Allies to advance on this sector, 
but there can be no doubt that the furi- 
ous attacks of the French and British, 
despite all losses—Berthelot commemor- 
ated the gallantry of the latter in an or- 
der of the day, which was one of the 
most enthusiastic ever issued by a 
French General—contributed enormously 
to the success of the operations else- 
where by forcing the enemy to divert 
very large forces against them. 

Twenty-eight divisions, over a quarter 
of a million men, were engaged against 
Berthelot’s army, and, when one realizes 
that in such circumstances the enemy did 
not retire a division until it had lost fully 
40 per cent., the total loss inflicted on 
the enemy can be imagined. 

Finally, as before Mangin, the Ger- 
mans abandoned the struggle on Aug. 2, 
and the army advanced rapidly to the 
Vesle, throwing forward cavalry out- 
posts on the north bank at various 
points. During the advance they got 
abundant evidence of the determination 
of the German resistance. Not only was 
the ground covered with dead, but pro- 
digious stores of material fell into the 
hands of the Allies. For instance, in 
one small wood more than 300,000 unused 
heavy shells were captured, and the 
quantity of lighter munitions taken was 
incalculable. 


RUIN OF MONTDIDIER 


The day when Mangin and Degoutte 
broke the boche forces in the line against 
them revealed that chink in Germania’s 
armor whereof Foch is now taking such 
an advantage. I had personal evidence 
of the danger of not organizing the de- 
fense in a visit this morning to Mont- 
didier, which was entered less than twen- 
ty-four hours previously by the French. 

Montdidier is a ruin incredible. At 
first sight of the hill, 100 feet above 
the Avre, which formerly crowned the 
prosperous township of several thousand 
inhabitants, one would have thought it 
merely a chalk slope, unusually scarred 
by shellfire. Whitish stones lay piled in 
heaps from the crest down to the river, 
but never was there a wall or roof that 
might indicate a human dwelling. A 
closer view showed individual mounds of 
rubbish that once had been houses. 


Third Battle of the Somme 


' The British Offensive in Picardy That Added 36,000 Prisoners 
and Much Territory to the Allied Victory 


HE British under Field Marshal Haig, 
7 in conjunction with French troops 
on their left, struck a heavy blow 
in Picardy on Aug. 8, 1918, along a front 
of twenty-five miles. They broke the 
German lines from near Albert to the 
River Avre, above Montdidier. The at- 
tack was a complete surprise and proved 
to be one of the most successful the 
British had made in the whole war. In 
two days they made a sweeping advance 
that penetrated enemy territory to a 
depth of fifteen miles in some places. 
The number of German prisoners taken 
in three days in this battle exceeded 36,- 
000, and immense quantities of ammu- 
nition and many guns were captured. 

The low visibility favored the Allies. 
The artillery followed up the storm 
troops closely and poured a hurricane of 
shells upon the retreating enemy. Where 
the tanks and the.armored car batteries 
pressed far forward in the rolling coun- 
try there was much agitation among the 
enemy. <A report came back that a 
British tank, probably one of the fast 
little whippets, had been seen chasing a 
frightened German General up the road. 
Further south, the tanks likewise did ex- 
cellent work. 

Slightly to the north the British bat- 
teries moved forward so rapidly that 
they were up and firing in their new 
positions thirty minutes after midnight 
when the infantry went over the top, fol- 
lowed at first, in this particular case, by 
the tanks 1,000 yards to the rear. 

At 6 o’clock the weather was so thick 
that objects twenty yards away hardly 
were visible and the British were not 
slow to take the opportunity to plunge 
through under its protection. About 6:45 
the first prisoners began coming back. 
They were unwounded and looked clean, 
as if they had just come off parade, 
showing how complete had been the sur- 
prise. The British pounced on them be- 
fore they had the slightest chance to give 
battle. The 27th, 48d, and 108th Di- 


visions of Crown Prince Rupprecht’s 
army suffered heavily, while the 117th 
Division, which only came into the line 
the night before, was badly cut up. 


The pressure continued the second 
day, no determined stand being made by 
the enemy until a line was established 
running through Albert, Chaulnes, Roye, 
and Lassigny. 


ON THE BATTLEFIELD 


The Associated Press correspondent, in 
a telegram dated Aug. 9, thus described 
the battle scenes: 


“All along the line this afternoon 
German snipers and isolated machine- 
gun billets were extremely busy, but 
these were being silenced one by one as 
the advance proceeded. Since daybreak 
the Germans have been making an ex- 
traordinary effort to blow up with field- 
gun fire ammunition and other dumps 
which they had to leave so hastily yes- 
terday. They have abandoned an enor- 
mous quantity of stores and ammunition. 
Allied cavalrymen have been operating 
for more than twenty-four hours. They 
rode through great holes torn in the Ger- 
man line by the infantry. 

“ Allied airmen have blown up many 
of the bridges over the Somme River, 
and the enemy’s retreat is seriously em- 
barrassed. The British cavalry has 
rounded up many prisoners, but the most 
of those so far taken were captured by 
Australians and Canadians. 

“The scene at Bayonvillers today is 
typical of the rest of the battle area, 
broad fields of crops or brown grass 
fringe the town and spread for miles 
over the flat surrounding country. 


Abandoned German field guns are here. 


with little piles of empty shell cases, 
and the bodies of Germans are lying 
here and there, telling the story of what 
happened. Lying off on the side of the 
road are enemy motor trucks, one of 
them with a trailer filled with artillery 
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maps—some_ the 
could not save. 

“The guns abandoned here, as else- 
where, are in shallow pits three feet 
deep. Little holes near by, covered with 
curved iron slabs, show where the Ger- 
man gunners lived before they were 
killed or ran to save themselves. 

“ Harbonniéres was shelled to pieces. 
The gaunt walls show the accuracy of the 
British artillery fire. Débris lies all over 
the streets, which bear little signs upon 
which German names had been written. 
Here the allied forces found the house 
which the German Mayor of the town had 
occupied. The whole top had _ been 
knocked off, and several shells had hit 
the walls, but there were evidences that 
the Mayor had:stayed until the last mo- 
ment in a room on the ground floor. 


MANY GERMAN DEAD 


Further southward the ground here 
and there had been plowed by the shells, 
and the bodies of men and horses were 
lying where they fell. In some places 
machine-gun nests were found which had 
been put out of action either by the ar- 
tillery, tanks, infantry, or armored 
cars. In one a machine gun which had 
been put out of business was lying over 
on its side, while scattered around were 
the bodies of the Germans who attended 
it. Apparently they had tried to escape, 
but were prevented by a tank. 

“In the wheatfields, of course, the 
bodies of the dead could not be seen, but 
in many open places the ground was 
literally dotted with German corpses. 

“The Allies inflicted severe punish- 
ment as they advanced. In some sections 
burial parties had already passed 
through, but in others the dead are yet 
untouched. The allied casualties, accord- 
ing to the reports which have come in, 
were extremely light. 

“The German trenches throughout the 
whole length of the front were extreme- 
ly narrow and poorly constructed. This 
certainly was not caused by lack of ma- 
terial, all kinds of which are being dis- 
covered and used by the advancing 
French and British forces. Aside from 
the loss of ground and men, this large 
abandonment of material is certainly 
most serious to the enemy.” 
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Montdidier, an important supply centre 
for the Germans, was captured Aug. 10. 
When the French troops entered, the 
Germans had not yet completely evacu- 
ated the town, clinging to the outskirts 
of the place with the help of machine 
guns. Some of these were being served 
by officers of the detachments, all the 
men having been killed or wounded. Fol- 
lowing up this victory, the French cav- 
alry, pushing far ahead, threw the Ger- 
mans into disorder as they sought to fall 
back. In the wake of the cavalry came 
the armored cars with automatic guns, 
which scattered terror and destruction 
among the retreating foe. The highways 
were crowded with masses of German 
troops and material. 


ALLIES’ ASCENDENCY 


The following cablegram, dated Aug. 
11, was sent by a correspondent of THE 
New York TIMeEs: 

“The Somme battle, despite the short 
period during which it has been in prog- 
ress, marks a definite fresh phase in the 
ascendency the Allies are establishing 
over the Germans. For the first time 
this year, and, indeed, for the first time 
since the battle of the Marne, well-in- 
formed circles are using such terms as 
‘grand désarroi’ (great confusion) to 
describe the character of the German 
retreat. Ammunition, guns, and rifles 
have been left on the ground in enormous 
quantities, and not only the cavalry, but 
the infantry, had the comfortable satis- 
faction of seeing the enemy flying in 
confusion before them. 

“JT visited yesterday the ground in the 
neighborhood of Moreuil and Morizel 
and was able to see the devastation 
wrought by the French artillery. Shell 
holes pitted the ground everywhere near. 
The roads to Moreuil and Morizel are 
mere heaps of ruins, while a chateau in 
the neighborhood in which a German 
Colonel has been taken was a splendid 
tribute to the accuracy and intensity of 
the French gunfire. 

“The chateau itself had been thor- 
oughly and conscientiously shelled, and 
there were great shell holes some fifty 
yards all around it; but then the shell 
holes virtually ceased, proving, as an of- 
ficer who had been carefully studying 
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the ground said to me, how deadly accu- 
rate had been the French artillery prac- 
tice. 

“French collaboration with the British 
effort has been more comprehensive than 
had at first been expected would be the 
case, and now both the First and Third 
armies are engaged. It will be remem- 
bered how General Debeney’s army co- 
operated with the British in delivering 
the hammer blow on the enemy. Once 
the disturbance of his line was achieved, 


the right of Debeney’s army came into 
action; delivering its offensive at 4 
o’clock on the afternoon of the 9th. 

“By evening of that day it had met 
with very strong German resistance at 
Arvillers, where reserves had _ been 
brought up to reinforce the men in the 
line. After a violent struggle these re- 
serves were defeated and thrown back 
and the village was taken, the French 
also capturing Davenescourt and the 
park to the west of Contoire.” 


German Claims and Explanations 


Their Spring Offensive Said to Have Gained 6,566 Square 
Kilometers and 208,000 Prisoners 


HE Kélnische Zeitung of June 13, 
1918, contained the following semi- 
official report: 

The territory won by the Germans since 
March 21 amounts to 6,566 square kilo- 
meters. The ground won in the attack 
between Montdidier and Noyon is not in- 
cluded in these figures. The Entente, on 
the other hand, in all its great battles 
on the Somme, at Arras, and in Flanders, 
was only able to win 561 square kilo- 
meters in numerous. struggles lasting 
months. Through the latest victories on 
the Matz the number of prisoners made 
since March 21 has been brought up to 
208,000. 

On July 1 a Berlin report, coming via 
London, put the official number of pris- 
oners made since March 21 at 191,454, 
“not including the wounded passed back 
to the hospitals.” 

Dr. Georg Wegener, a leading war 
writer, asserted on July 31 that the Ger- 
man offensive of July 15 “was stopped 
because the element of surprise was 
lacking.” He then proceeded to explain 
the surprise counterattack of the French 
as follows: 


The wooded country on their front of 
attack gave our enemies the best oppor- 
tunities to assemble masses of artillery 
and other necessaries of attack, together 
with their storm troops, and to keep 
them concealed. 

These preparations were hidden even 
from the most careful aerial observation. 
The enemy has brought the art of cam- 
ouflage to the very highest development. 
In that he was materially helped by the 
fact that he possessed greater supplies of 


In this 
matters 


necessary materials and of labor. 
respect, as in so many others, 
are much more difficult for us. 

In order to deceive us, too, he worked 
arduously at making defensive positions 
and carried out visible movements which 
looked like a withdrawing of troops. De- 
spite that, we were not deceived regarding 
his intentions. We knew he was prepar- 
ing to attack and that every wood and 
gully was full of troops and materials. 
Only regarding the exact time of the at- 
tack we had no knowledge. We could 
accept the belief, however, that as our 
offensive was to take place further to 
the east its effect would be to make the 
enemy renounce the execution of his plans 
for an offensive. 

That hope, however, on account of the 
fact that our offensive did not reach our 
expectations, was not realized, and the 
enemy could, therefore, carry out his 
plans at a favorable moment. The mo- 
ment of attack at dawn on July 18 was 
psychologically a good choice. It is only 
human that, with the coming of daylight, 
the tension which darkness’ produces 
should have been relaxed, a feeling of 
greater security should have taken its 
place, and the strained attention de- 
manded during the night should have 
been involuntarily decreased. Fatigue 
comes over the watching troops. 
Wegener then deals with the great 

novelty of the attack—the use of an ut- 
terly unprecedented number of tanks. 
He says: 

The enemy had in secret built a large 
number of tanks of a surprisingly small 
type, which had the advantage of greater 
mobility and were easily manoeuvred. 
These tanks led the way, and between 
and behind them, morally strengthened 
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by their presence and protection, came 
storm troops. 

To low visibility in the early morning 
was added the difficulty of a complete 
view of the territory on which the attack 
took place, on account of the broken 
nature of the ground; the high standing 
corn concealed the advancing infantry 
masses and hid the low-built tanks. Thus 
our artillery could not be effective. Such 
were the circumstances and the nature 
of the French attack. 


General Ludendorff, First Quarter- 
master General of the German Army, 
made the following statement on Aug. 4: 


The enemy evaded us on July 15, and 
we thereupon, as early as the evening of 
the 16th, broke off operations. It is 
always our endeavor to stop an undertak- 
ing as soon as the stake is not worth 
the cost. I consider it one of my principal 
duties to spare the blood and strength 
of our soldiers, 


Referring to General Foch, General 
Ludendorff continued: 


His plan was undoubtedly to cut off the 
entire are of our front south of the Aisne 
by a break-through on the flank. 3ut 
with the proved leadership of our 7th and 
9th Armies that was quite impossible. 

We figured with an attack on July 18 
and were prepared for it. The enemy 
experienced very heavy losses, and the 
Americans and African auxiliary troops, 
which we do not underestimate, suffered 
severely. 

By the afternoon of the 19th we already 
were fully masters of the situation and 
shall remain so. We left the abandoned 
ground to the enemy according to our 
regular plan. ‘‘ Gain of ground’ and 
‘*“Marne’’ are only catchwords without 
importance for the issue of the war. We 
are now, as before, confident. 


Field Marshal von Hindenburg also 
dilated on how economically the troops 
of Germany had been used. He said: 


This circumstance and the supply con- 
siderations decided our measures, and we 
transferred the fighting to favorable 
ground where the troops could easily be 
supplied. We all want peace, but it must 
be peace with honor. 


On July 31 Emperor William issued 
the following proclamation: 


Serious years of war lie behind you. 
The German people, convinced of its just 
cause, resting on its hard sword and 
trusting in God’s gracous help, has, with 
its faithful allies, confronted a world of 
enemies. Your victorious fighting spirit 
carried the war in the first year into the 
enemy’s country and preserved the home- 


& 


land from the horrors and devastation of 
war. 

In the second and third years of the 
war you, by your destructive blows, broke 
the strength of the enemy in the east. 
Meanwhile, your comrades in the west of- 
fered a brave and victorious front to 
enormously superior forces. 

As the fruit of these victories, the fourth 
year of the war has brought us peace 
in the east. In the west the enemy was 
heavily hit by the force of your assault. 
The battles won in recent months count 
among the highest deeds of fame in Ger- 
man history. 

You are in the midst of the hardest 
struggle. The desperate efforts of the 
enemy will, as hitherto, be foiled by your 
bravery. Of that I am certain, and, with 
me, the entire Fatherland. 


THE GERMAN PRESS 


The Pan-German Deutsche Zeitung 
on Aug. 12 declared the offensive of the 
Allies “the most serious reverse of the 
war.” It declared, further: 

“The British and French succeeded in 
effecting a surprise which threw the 
German forces into disorder, though the 
strength on both sides was about equal; 
the losses in prisoners and artillery are 
not inconsiderable.” 

Vorwarts, the Socialist organ, on Aug. 
12 headed its leading editorial “ A Crit- 
ical Point,” and asked if any one would 
dispute that in the first months of the 
fifth year of the war the German people 
were experiencing heavy sorrows. It 
continued: ‘“ Neither in the east, where 
a further worsening of the boundless 
confusion is to be expected, nor in the 
west have the radiant promises been ful- 
filled of those who would lead the Ger- 
man people through the war like an un- 
suspecting child, comforted by the stereo- 
typed assurance that everything is going 
excellently.” It pleaded for the facts 
because it believed that knowledge of the 
colossal danger in which the German 
people stood would rouse their moral 
strength, the weakening of which since 
August, 1914, was “rightly complained 
of,” not that it would have peace at any 
price. 

The German press generally com- 
mented on the reverse with ill-concealed 
bitterness and regret, acknowledging 
that a feeling of depression pervaded 
the nation. 
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NICHOLAS ROMANOFF 


Former Czar of Russia, who was executed on July 16, 1918, by order 
of the Ural Regional Soviet 


(Bain News Service) 
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Theodoric and Attila on the Marne 


The Earliest Battle of the Marne Turned 
Back Barbarian Hordes of Ancient Huns 


The battles of the Marne are milestones in history. The first and second battles 
fought there in the present war were the critical conflicts of the world war to date; 
the latter is believed to be the turning of the tide against the German invaders in 
France. The first great battle of the Marne which history records, following the 
campaigns of Julius Caesar in this historic region, was the defeat of Attila the Hun 
and his barbarian hordes by Theodoric in 451 A. D. It was a decisive battle which 
freed the centres of civilization from barbarian conquest. A writer in The London 
Post recalls this curious repetition of historic episodes as follows: 


AR back in the blue distance of 
HK time—in 451, when France was 
in the making—Attila and his 
bestial hordes were defeated in 
the first battle of the Marne which his- 
tory records. There are names on the 
little newspaper maps on which we fol- 
low the fluctuating battle of today which 
recall the defeat of the first Attila, one 
of the decisive battles of the world’s his- 
tory. Chateau-Thierry, for example; for 
Thierry is the modern form of Theodoric, 
though in this case it perpetuates the 
memory of a later and lesser Theodoric 
than the Gothic King of Toulouse, who 
fell at Chalons, in the “ Catalaunian 
fields” where there was space for the 
evolutions of the vast masses of Hun- 
nish cavalry. 

We really know very little about the 
successive waves of barbarian invasion 
which swept over Europe before and 
after the sack of Rome by Alaric the 
Goth. It is impossible to be sure of the 
native land and racial origin of these 
hordes of warriors who lived on the road, 
ate and even slept on horseback, con- 
veyed their wives and all their wealth in 
rude wagons, which could be formed into 
a “tabor” or fortress on wheels, and 
were constantly trekking from Finland 
to Constantinople, from the Vistula to 
the rivers of Gaul. But this at least is 
clear—it was the conquests of a mighty 
Hunnish empire, seated in Eastern Eu- 
rope and Asia, which set the earlier 
waves of armed immigration foaming 
across the Roman frontiers. 


The hordes that first ravaged the 
realms of an exhausted and decadent 


Rome, dying of its cosmopolitanism, were 
themselves flying from a more terrible 
and ruthless enemy. The modern theory 
of the Huns, based on evidence unknown 
to Gibbon, is that they were an amalga- 
mation of Mongol, Tungus, Turki, and 
even Finnish hordes under a Mongol 
military caste. In Attila they found a 
leader of military genius with the world 
conqueror’s instinct who forced weaker 
tribes into his great alliance and occu- 
pied practically the whole of Central 
Europe. The horror of their appearance 
in the West amounted to a nightmare. 
They were little men, like the inhabitants 
of a bad dream, with fat, flat faces, pig 
eyes, scanty beards, and squat square 
shoulders—“ more like two-legged ani- 
mals than men,” says Jornandés, one 
of the chroniclers who saw them. Unlike 
the previous invaders of Gaul they were 
incapable of civilization; they spared no- 
body, nothing, and the cities they took 
vanished from the face of the earth. 
They were as utterly lacking in bowels 
of mercy as the Mongol hordes of Tamer- 
lane and Jenghiz Khan, (of whom Attila 
was a prototype,) who built towers and 
pyramids of skulls or even of living men, 
women, and children, laid in tiers, and 
fastened down with rubble and mortar. 
A cry of terror went up from all the 
cities of Gaul as the Hunnish thunder- 
cloud loomed up beyond the Rhine, and 
the usurpers in the pleasant Latinized 
land—Goths, Burgunds, Saxons, Herules, 
and the rest—rose as one man to stop 
their onward march. 

It was a little Christian shepherdess 
from Nenterre, near Paris, who put heart 
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into the people of Gaul and their Gothic 
overlords for the battle which was to de- 
cide whether men or Huns were to hold 
the fair fields of France. She was a 
Gallo-Roman girl, named Genovefa, who 
was inspired by that singular mixture 
of shrewd political sense with an ecstatic 
faith in the unseen, which has more than 
once illuminated the womanhood of 
France at some great crisis of its national 
history. She was a younger sister of the 
Blandina martyrized in the red-hot throne 
at Lyons when Gaul was still pagan— 
and an elder sister of the Joan of Are, 
who died at the flaming stake of Rouen. 
She declared that Attila was doomed, 
that the Huns would never take Lutetia, 
as Paris was then called. Her prophecy 
spread far and wide, heartening the dis- 
traught inhabitants of town and country- 
side.. And her reward was the everlast- 
ing gratitude of Paris, which to this day 
honors her as St. Genevieve. 

But it was Theodoric, King of the Visi- 
goths, and the Roman Aetius who broke 
the invasion, defeating a vast army 
which owed its victories to the right use 
of archery even more than to its clouds 
of cavalry. The Court of Theodoric at 
Toulouse was actually a focus of civiliza- 
tion, the centre of Occidental politics and 
a link between the imperial power and 
the half-savage Franks and Burgunds. 
Sidonius Apollinaris, the Roman Secre- 
tary of a Gothic King, has left us a vivid 
description of Toulouse in this dimly 
seen age of confusion. The Visigoths, 
however, left no vestige behind them, 
save and except a single word—“ bigot,” 
which is a contraction of “ Bisigot,’”’ the 
flat, almost Spanish pronunciation of 
Visigoth common in Aquitaine. Yet 
Theodoric, by his determination and self- 
devotion, earned the undying gratitude 
of the France to come. In the great bat- 
tle he exposed himself like a common 
soldier and was mortally wounded by the 
spear of Andages, an Ostrogoth, as he 
rode along the lines to encourage his 
troops. He is one of the famous war- 
riors who won batties as they lay dead; 


like the Douglas victorious at Otter- 
bourne, who saw his fate beforehand: 

But I have dreamed a wearie dream; 

Beyond the Isle of Skye, 
I saw a dead man win a fight, 
And I think that man was I. 

It was Gothic daring and endurance 
which won a “ fierce, various, obstinate, 
“ and bloody contest; such as could not be 
“ paralleled either in the present or past 
“ ages,” (so Cassiodorus describes it, hav- 
ing talked with Gothic fighters who had 
fought at Chalons.) Attila lost 162,000 
men, and had to retreat, fighting at bay 
like a wounded lion, as the Gothic his- 
torian says. France was freed for ever 
from the dwarfish, bestial presence of 
the Mongol. It is possible that we know 
the grave of Theodoric, his victorious op- 
poser. In 1842 a skeleton was found in 
Pouan, about ten miles from Mery-on- 
Seine, which had been buried with a two- 
edged sword and a cutlass, both adorned 
with gold, and a number of gold orna- 
ments, including a ring with the inscrip- 
tion Heva. Some authorities believe the 
tomb and mortal remains of Theodoric 
were then discovered. But the truth of 
this matter is as obscure as the details 
of the first decisive battle of the Marne. 

Soon, let us hope, the modern Huns 
will be again in retreat. It is once more 
a question of civilized men against bar- 
barians, and all the science of the Ger- 
mans cannot hide the essential savagery, 
which Caesar noted so many centuries 
ago. The Prussians, moreover, are a 
non-European stock; the pointed ear and 
square head show they are interlopers 
in the West, being perhaps the survivals 
of some Finnish horde which descended 
ages ago on the Baltic shores. The Ger- 
man Empire, the creation of a Prussian 
war caste, is curiously like the long- 
vanished war polity of the original Huns. 
But they lack an Attila—the great mili- 
tary genius, scorning luxury and the 
Byzantine genuflections in which the 
Kaiser delights and quite free from 
hypocrisy, who passed like a meteor 
through the Eurasian firmament. 
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America’s First Field Army 


First Step Toward Co-ordinating All United States Forces in 
France Into One Distinct Command 


[PerIoD ENpDED Avuc. 16, 1918] 


ROM division to army corps, from 
army corps to field army, the 
American forces in France have in 

the last few weeks so rapidly passed 
through the stages of development to- 
ward the creation of larger units that 
Pershing’s army has now reached the 
stage where it is practically as indepen- 
dent an organization as the armies un- 
der Haig and Pétain; alongside them it 
is a separate fighting force under the 
direction of the allied Generalissimo 
alone. 

The announcement of the organization 
of the first American field army was 
contained in the following dispatch from 
France, dated Aug. 11, 1918: 

The first American field army has been 
organized. It is under the direct com- 
mand of General John J. Pershing, Com- 
mander in Chief of the American forces. 
The corps commanders thus far an- 
nounced are Major Gens. Liggett, Bullard, 
Bundy, Read, and Wright. 

The creation of the first field army is 
the first step toward the co-ordination of 
all the American forces in France. This 
does not mean the immediate withdrawal 
from the British and French commands 
of all American units, and it is probable 
that divisions will be used on the French 
and British fronts for weeks yet. It is 
understood, however, that the policy of 
organizing other armies will be carried 
out steadily. 

This announcement marked a mile- 
stone in the military effort of the United 
States. When the American troops first 
arrived in France, they were associated 
in small units with the French to get a 
primary training. Gradually regiments 
began to function under French division 
commanders. Then American divisions 
were formed and trained under French 
corps commanders. Next, and only re- 
cently, American corps began to operate 
under French army commanders. Final- 
ly the first American army was created, 
because enough divisions and corps had 
been graduated from the school of expe- 
rience. 


An American division numbers 30,000 
men, and a corps consists of six divisions, 
two of which play the part of reserves. 
With auxiliary troops, air squadrons, 
tank sections, heavy artillery, and other 
branches, a corps numbers from 225,000 
to 250,000 men. The composition of the 
first three corps has already been de- 
scribed, (see CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE, 
August, 1918, Pages 227-228.) The or- 
ganization of the fourth and fifth corps 
was announced on July 27 as follows: 


FOURTH ARMY CORPS 
HRighty-third (National Army) Division, 
commanded by Major Gen. E. F. Glenn. 
EKighty-ninth (National Army) Division, 
commanded by Brig. Gen. F. i. Winn. 
Thirty-seventh (National Guard) Division, 
commanded by Major Gen. Charles S. Farns- 
worth. 
Twenty-ninth (National Guard) Division, 
commanded by Major Gen. C. G. Morton. 
Ninetieth (National Army) Division, com- 
manded by Major Gen. Henry T. Allen. 
Ninety-second (National Army) Division, 
commanded by Major Gen. Charles C. Ballou. 
FIFTH ARMY CORPS 


Sixth (Regular Army) Division, command- 
ed by Major Gen. James B. Irwin. 
Thirty-sixth (National Guard) Division, 
commanded by Major Gen. W. R. Smith. 
Seventy-sixth (National Army) Division, 
commanded by Major Gen. Harry F. Hodges. 
Seventy-ninth (National Army) Division, 
commanded by Major Gen. Joseph E. Kuhn. 
Highty-fifth (National Army) Division, 
commanded by Major Gen. C. W. Kenned. 

Ninety-first (National Army) Division, 
temporarily commanded by Brig. Gen. Fred 
B. Foltz. 

The following were the general officers 
temporarily assigned to command the 
first five corps: 

First Corps—Major Gen. Hunter Liggett. 

Second Corps—Major Gen. Robert L. Bul- 
lard. 

Third Corps—Major Gen. William M. 
Wright. 

Fourth Corps—Major Gen. George W. Read. 

Fifth Corps—Major Gen. Omar Bundy. 


DIVISIONS IN BATTLE 


Seven divisions and one separate regi- 
ment of American troops participated in 
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the counteroffensive between Chateau- 
Thierry and Soissons and in resisting the 
German attack in the Champagne, it was 
officially stated on July 20. The 42d, or 
Rainbow, Division, composed of National 
Guard troops from twenty-six States and 
the District of Columbia, including ‘the 
New York 69th Infantry, now designated 
as the 165th Infantry, took part in the 
fighting in the Champagne east of 
Rheims. The six other divisions were as- 
sociated with the French in the counter- 
offensive between Chateau-Thierry and 
Soissons. These divisions were the ist, 
2d, 3d, and 4th of the Regular Army, the 
26th National Guard Division, composed 
of troops from the six New England 
States, and the 28th, composed of the 
Pennsylvania National Guard. Marines 
were included in this number. The sepa- 
rate regiment that fought in the Cham- 
pagne was a negro unit attached to the 
new 93d Division, composed entirely of 
negro troops. It was also announced that 
the 77th Division was “in the line near 
Lunéville ” and was “ operating as a di- 
vision, complete under its own com- 
mander.” ; 

The 42d Division had the distinction, 
General March announced on Aug. 3, of 
defeating the 4th Division of the crack 
Prussian Guards, professional soldiers of 
the German standing army, who had 
never before failed. General March also 
disclosed the fact that another American 
division had been sent into that part of 
the Rheims salient where the Germans 
showed resistance. This was the 32d 
Division. “The American divisions in 
the Rheims salient,” General March said, 
“have now been put in contiguously and 
are actually getting together as an Amer- 
ican force. Southeast of Fére-en-Tar- 
denois our 1st Corps is operating, with 
General Liggett in actual command.” 


The organization of twelve new divi- 
sions was announced by General March, 
Chief of Staff, in statements made on 
July 24 and July 31. These divisions 
were numerically designated from 9 to 
20, and organized at Camps Devens, 
Meade, Sheridan, Custer, Funston, Lewis, 
Logan, Kearny, Beauregard, Travis, 
Dodge, and Sevier. Each division had 
two infantry regiments of the regular 





army as nucleus, the other elements be- 
ing made up of drafted men. The new 
divisions moved into the designated 
camps as the divisions already trained 
there moved out. 


The composition of an American di- 
vision is as follows: 


Two brigades of infantry, each consisting 
of two regiments of infantry and one ma- 

chine-gun battalion. 

One brigade of artillery, consisting of three 
regiments of field artillery and one trench 
mortar battery. 

One regiment of enigineers. 

One field signal battalion. 

The following trains: Headquarters and 
military police, sanitary, supply, engineer, 
and ammunition. 

The following division units: Headquarters 

troop and one machine-gun battalion. 


ALL ONE ARMY NOW 


A general order of the War Depart- 
ment providing for the consolidation of 
all branches of the army into one army 
to be known as the “United States 
Army” was promulgated by General 
March on Aug. 7. The text of the order 
read: 


1, This country has but one army—the 
United States Army. It includes all the 
land forces in the service of the United 
States. Those forces, however raised, 
lose their identity in that of the United 
States Army. Distinctive appellations, 
such as the Regular Army, Reserve Corps, 
National Army, and National Guard, here- 
tofore employed in administration com- 
mand, will be discontinued, and the single 
term, the United States Army, will be ex- 
clusively used. 

2. Orders having reference to the Uni- 
ted States Army as divided in separate 
and component forces of distinct origin, or 
assuming or contemplating such a divi- 
sion, are to that extent revoked. 

3. The insignia now prescribed for the 
Regular Army shall hereafter be worn by 
the United States Army. 

4. All effective commissions purporting 
to be, and described therein, as commis- 
sions in the Regular Army, National 
Guard, National Army, or the Reserve 
Corps, shall hereafter be held to be, and 
regarded as, commissions in the United 
States Army—permanent, provisional, or 
temporary, as fixed by the conditions of 
their issue; and all such commissions are 
hereby amended accordingly. Hereafter 
during the period of the existing emer- 
gency all commissions of officers shall be 
in the United States Army and in staff 
corps, departments, and arms of the serv- 
ice thereof, and shall, as the law may pro- 
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vide, be permanent, for a term or for the ARMY CASUALTIES 
neriod of the emergency. And hereafter Killed in action........... ‘eeetumantile ee. 3,501 
during the period of the existing emer- TAGE GE OO 0s ctecacavedsasdae atankatan 291 
gency provisional and temporary appoint- Diced Gh Wounds os cc ccesvcccdesaus ducewe Eenen 
ments in the grade of Second Lieutenant Died of accident or other causes........ 676 
and temporary promotions in the Regular HCG OE GIGGAGO ek sia cie ccceeecas Cicwsaawss 1,546 
Army and appointments in the Reserve 
Corps will be discontinued. BUA GH... «cewersveccesscaveddack: See 

5. While the number of commissions in i eee siaxeines ‘cess OS 
each grade and each staff corps, depart- Missing, including prisoners........ at 
ment, and arm of the service shall be kept 
within the limits fixed by law, officers "ROME accneves eieedeueneedaddeeeeus . 18,241 


shall be assigned without reference to the 
term of their commissions solely in the 
interest of the service; and officers and 
enlisted men will be transferred from one 
organization to another as the interests 
of the service may require. 

6. Except as otherwise provided by law, 
promotion in the United States Army shall 
be by selection. Permanent promotions in 
the Regular Army will continue to be 
made as prescribed by law. 


THE ARMY IN FRANCE 


Over 300,000 American troops left the 
United States for France in July, and 
half as many more in the first half of 
August, thus raising the total sent across 
the Atlantic to over 1,450,000. In giving 
out a part of this information on Aug. 
38, General March said: 

In connection with the American forces 
abroad there has been some discussion 
about the proportion of the forces which 
is brigaded with the British, and I will 
say that General Pershing has in his own 


area, as his own force, not brigaded with 
the British, over 1,000,000. 


This meant that 300,000 American sol- 
diers or thereabout were with the British 
forces or in Italy. 

The following is a summary of casual- 


ties up to and including those reported 
on Aug. 16: 


MARINE CORPS CASUALTIES 
Officers. Men. 





RIOR socicvsdeadssxccewens wiecalee 817 
WHOMMIIOOS kee ccceacecceecccens 55 1,792 
In hands of enemy...... wiwéaue xe 5 
MISSIN: .ccccss ecaeeciaceues “ace. 87 
87 2,701 
UMRE ctntecccuca Siaseneiieds éiwenwwas 2,788 
Grand total of Army and Marine Corps 
CHBUATHION: cecctiaccois cidivdadaaaaanes 21,019 


Edward R. Stettinius, Second Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, accompanied by a 
numerous staff, arrived in Europe on 
July 23 to make a general survey of the 
American supply services and to repre- 
sent the United States at the confer- 
ences of the Interallied Munitions Coun- 
cil. Major Gen. James G. Harbord, for- 
mer Chief of Staff to General Pershing 
and commander of the Marines in the 
first battle of Chateau-Thierry, was on 
July 30 appointed head of the supply 
services of the American Expeditionary 
Forces. The presence of Mr. Stettinius 
in Europe and General Harbord’s ap- 
pointment arose from the necessity of 
more thorough organization to handle the 
vastly increased supplies required for the 
army in France. 


Largest Naval Appropriation Ever Passed 


A Total of $3,250,000,000 Voted in One Year, and 
Personnel Increased 50 Per Cent. 


HEN President Wilson on July 1, 

W\ 1918, signed the Naval Appro- 
priation bill, carrying $1,573,468,- 

415, the largest credit ever placed to the 
United States Navy in a single measure 
became available. Added to the sums 
voted in five other separate measures 
during the previous twelve months, the 


total amount appropriated by Congress 
in the year reached $3,250,000,000. 

“The many legislative provisions in 
this bill are entirely satisfactory and 
sufficient,” said Mr. Daniels, Secretary 
of the Navy, in the course of a state- 
ment after the President had signed the 
measure. “Of those latter, E am per- 
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sonally greatly interested in the pro- 
vision applying promotion by selection 
to the staff. The law of 1916 dealt with 
the line alone, but the seniority rule is 
as objectionable in one case as in an- 
other, and I am glad that Congress has 
seen fit to dispense generally with a 
practice which put a premium on medi- 
ocrity. 

“The bill abolishes the National Naval 
Volunteers, or, in other words, the Fed- 
eral Naval Militia, and empowers the 
President to transfer the members there- 
of to the Naval Reserve. This legisla- 
tion was needed for administrative rea- 
sons, and a better and more efficient or- 
ganization is bound to result. 

“Perhaps the outstanding feature of 
the bill is the permanent increase in the 
enlisted strength of the navy from 
87,000 to 131,485 men. Many new ships 
have been permanently added to the 
fleet, and many more will be commis- 
sioned in 1919, and this increase in per- 
sonnel is to provide the officers and 
crews for these permanent additions as 
they are completed and placed in com- 
mission. 

“The officers come automatically with 
the increase of ships and the men to 
man them. That is to say, the existing 
law fixes the permanent commissioned 
personnel at 4 per cent. of the enlisted 
strength, but, of course, our officers 
come from Annapolis, and the author- 
ized number will be made up of grad- 
uates from the Academy, so it will be 
several years before the full authorized 
number of permanent officers needed for 
the 131,485 increased permanent strength 
will be commissioned. Inthe end the new 
law will give 18 additional Rear Ad- 
mirals, 72 Captains, 125 Commanders, and 
over 1,600 in lower grades for service. 

“The bill authorizes an increase to 
75,000 in the Marine Corps from 30,000, 
and carries also one new permanent 
Major General and one temporary Major 
General, who, with the Major General 
Commandant, give three officers of this 
rank to the Marine Corps. It also au- 
thorizes, for the duration of the war, six 
Brigadier Generals, twenty-two Colonels, 
and twenty-two Lieutenant Colonels.” 
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Reviewing the vast sums appropriated 
for the navy during the year, Mr. Dan- 
iels continued: 

“These figures show that during the 
last twelve months Congress has appro- 
priated, in round numbers, $38,250,000,- 
000 for the support and increase of the 
navy. These figures recall a statement 
made something like a dozen years ago 
by the late Senator Eugene E. Hale, then 
Chairman of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee. In that year the appropriations for 
the navy had been increased to nearly 
$100,000,000, and there was some com- 
ment upon the large increase. Turning 
to Mr. Padgett, now Chairman of the 
House Committee and then a new mem- 
ber, Senator Hale said: ‘Mr. Padgett, 
you may not now believe it, but you will 
live to see the day when Congress will 
in one year appropriate as much as 
$150,000,000 for the navy.’ This year 
Mr. Padgett reported one bill for more 
than a billion and a half dollars, and 
in one year Congress has appropriated 
more than three billion dollars for the 
navy. Senator Hale had what was called 
a large vision for his day, but his predic- 
tion fell short over three billion dollars. 

“Over $220,000,000 is provided for 
aviation—every penny asked. Further 
large appropriations for ordnance are 
made, including provisions for a naval 
nitrate plant and a large isolated plant 
for the storage of high explosives. The 
bill also provides for railroad communi- 
cation with the powder factory at In- 
dian Head, which is being enlarged. * * * 

“ At present there is no dry dock south 
of Norfolk on the Atlantic coast for 
ships of the latest dreadnought type. 
The bill directs the construction of such 
a modern dry dock at Charleston, S. C., 
the River and Harbor bill having au- 
thorized a forty-foot channel to the 
Charleston Navy Yard. Money is not 
only provided for completing the big 
three-year program, but an additional 
$100,000,000 is made available for addi- 
tional torpedo boat destroyers, subma- 
rine chasers, and other naval craft, as 
the exigencies of the war may make nec- 
essary.” 











The American Invasion of England 
By RUDYARD KIPLING 


[AN AppRESS DELIVERED BEFORE AMERICAN TROOPS AT WINCHESTER, ENGLAND, JULY 21, 1918] 


EVERAL years have passed since 
S England was permanently occupied 

by the armed forces of a foreign na- 
tion. On the last occasion—eight hun- 
dred years ago—our people did not take 
kindly to the invaders. I know-they did 
not, because I live a few miles from where 
the Battle of Hastings was fought, where 
all the trouble began; and I assure you 
we are still talking about it. But don’t 
let me take up your time by retailing the 
local gossip of these parts. Besides, con- 
ditions have changed. They will after 
853 years—even in England. You may 
have noticed that we natives do not re- 
sent either the presence of your armed 
forces on our soil, or your buildings such 
as these—huts, which are one of the vis- 
ible signs of your occupation. As far as 
you are concerned, we are a placid, not to 
say pacifist, community. Why, gentle- 
men, you could not annoy us if you start- 
ed in to build pyramids. On the contrary, 
we should be pleased. We should say: 
“ This looks like business; this looks as if 
“the United States meant to stay till 


“they had done their share of the job- 


“ thoroughly.” 

We have been a long time over our 
present job, and we may be a long time 
yet. It has been a little bigger than we 
expected, because this is the first time 
since the creation that all the world has 
been obliged to unite for the purpose of 
fighting the devil. You remember that 
before the war one of our easy theories 
was that the devil was almost extinct— 
that he was only the child of misfortune 
or accident, and that we should soon 
abolish him by passing ringing resolu- 
tions against him. That has proved an 
expensive miscalculation. We find now 
that the devil is very much alive, and 
very much what he always was—that is 
to say, immensely industrious, a born or- 
ganizer, and better at quoting Scripture 
for his own ends than most honest men. 
His industry and organization we all can 
deal with, but more difficult to handle is 


his habit of quoting Scripture as soon as 
he is in difficulties. 

When Germany begins to realize her 
defeat is certain we shall be urged in 
the name of mercy, toleration, loving 
kindness, for the sake of the future of 
mankind, or by similar appeals to the in- 
extinguishable vanity of man, who de- 
lights in thinking himself holy and right- 
eous when he is really only lazy or tired 
—I say, we shall be urged on these high 
grounds to make some sort of compro- 
mise with or to extend some recognition 
to the power which has for its one object 
the destruction of man, body and soul. 
Yet, if we accept these pleas, we shall 
betray mankind as effectively as though 
we had turned our backs upon the battle 
from the first. 

But you, gentlemen, have not come 
3,000 miles to protect Germany. Your 
little vanguard is here to help her change 
her heart, and I read a day or two ago 
the lines on which you propose to change 
it: “When we went to war with Ger- 
“many it was with the resolve to de- 
“stroy German war power. If that pow- 
“er is inseparable from the German 
“people, then we are resolved upon 
“the destruction of the German people. 
“ The alternative is in their hands.” That 
is reasonable and easy to understand. 
You are going, none too soon, into a 
world which has been laboriously wrecked 
by high German philosophy, based on 
the devil’s own creed that there is noth- 
ing good or evil in life but thinking 
makes it so—in other words, that right 
and wrong are matters of pure fancy. 

That belief it will be your privilege to 
assist in removing from the German’s 
mind. His beliefs are primitive. Ex- 
cept on certain portions of the front, 
where he has been better educated, he 
believed that the United States Army 
does not exist. In the first place, it 
could not cross the Atlantic; in the sec- 
ond, it was sunk while crossing; in the 
third, it was no use when it arrived. It 
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is possible that you may be able to per- 
suade him that he has been misinformed 
on these points. 

Meantime, your invasion of England 
goes forward according to program day 
by day. Unlike the other invaders we 
have known, you bring everything you 
need with you, and do not live upon the 
inhabitants. In this you are true to the 
historical vow of your ancestors, when 
they said to ours, “ Millions for defense, 
but not a cent for tribute.” At any other 
time the nations would be lost in amaze- 
ment at the mere volume and scope of 
your equipment, at the terrifying com- 
pleteness of your preparations, at the 
dread evidence of power that underlies 
them. But we have lived soamong miracles 
these last four years that, even though 
the thing accomplished itself before our 
very eyes, we scarcely realize that we 
watch the actual bodily transit of the 
New World moving in arms to aid in 
redressing the balance of the Old. We 
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Progress of the War 


are too close to these vast upheavals and 
breakings forth to judge of their signifi- 
cance. One falls back on the simpler, 
the more comprehensible fact that we are 
all blood-brothers in a common cause, 
and therefore in that enduring fellow- 
ship of loss, toil, peril, and homesickness 
which must needs be our portion before 
we come to the victory. 

But life is not all gray even under 
these skies. There is a _ reasonable 
amount of fun left in the world still, if 
you know where to look for it—and I 
have noticed that the young generally 
have this knowledge. And there are 
worse fates in the world than to be made 
welcome, as you are more than welcome, 
to the honorable and gallant fraternity 
of comrades-in-arms the wide world over. 
Our country and our hearts are at your 
service, and with these our understand- 
ing of the work ahead of you. That un- 
derstanding we have bought at the price 
of the lifeblood of a generation. 


Recorded Campaigns on All Fronts and Collateral Events 


UNITED STATES 


All wire systems were put under Government 
control Aug. 1. 


American shipbuilding records were broken 
in July, when 123 ships of 681,944 tons 
were launched. Launchings since Jan. 1 
amounted to 1,719,536 tons. 

Ratifications of the military service conven- 
tions between the United States and Great 
Britain were exchanged at London July 
30. 

Announcement was made on Aug. 11 that 
the first American field army was or- 
ganized, under the direct command of 
General Pershing. 


SUBMARINE WARFARE 


The United States armored cruiser San Diego 
was sunk off Fire Island July 19 by a 
mine laid by the German submarine U-56. 

A German submarine attacked the tug Perth 
Amboy of the Lehigh Valley Railroad and 
her four barges off the coast of Cape Cod, 
July 21. The tug was burned, the barges 
sunk. 

The fishing schooner Robert and Richard of 

Gloucester was sunk sixty miles southeast 

of Cape Porpoise July 23. 





From July 18 Up to and Including August 16, 1918 


Three incoming transatlantic liners arriving 
July 29 reported having been attacked 
by submarines when about 200 miles off 
the Atlantic Coast. 


The O. B. Jennings, an American tanker, 
was sunk on Aug. 4 off the Virginia coast. 


On Aug. 5 the American schooner Stanley 
L. Seaman, outward bound, was sunk 
110 miles east of Cape Hatteras. 

The Diamond Shoal Lightship 71, anchored 
off Cape Hatteras, was sunk on Aug. 7, 
On Aug. 8 the small American steamer 
Merak, unarmed, was sunk near the North 
Carolina coast. On the same day the 
Swedish steamship Sydland was sunk off 

the coast of Nantucket. 

A fleet of thirty fishing vessels was attacked 
on the night of Aug. 10 sixty miles off 
Nantucket Island. Ten schooners were 
sunk, 

On the afternoon of Aug 10 a submarine 
made a mustard gas attack off Worth 
Carolina. The crew of the lighthouse on 
Smith Island was overcome. 

The British ship Penistone was sunk and 
the American schooner Herman Winter 
was unsuccessfully attacked 100 miles 
east of Nantucket Aug. 11, 
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On Aug. 12 the Norwegian freighter Som- 
merstad was torpedoed off Fire Island. 


On Aug. 13 the American oil tanker Frederick 
R. Kellogg was sunk ten miles off the 
New Jersey coast. 

The coal schooner Dorothy Barrett was sunk 
twenty miles from Cape May Aug. 14. 
On Aug. 16 the American auxiliary schooner 

Madrugada, bound for Brazil, was sunk 
off the Virginia coast, and a large oil 
tank steamer was set afire off Capt Hat- 

teras by a U-boat’s guns. 

The Japanese freight steamer Tokuyoma 
Maru was sunk without warning off the 
coast of Nova Scotia on Aug. 1. 

On Aug. 2 the British lumber schooner Dorn- 
fontein was held up, looted, and set on 
fire by a U-boat twenty-five miles south- 
west of Brier Island, in the Bay of 
Fundy. 

Three American fishing schooners, the Rob 
Roy, the Annie M. Perry, and the Muriel 
were sunk off Seal Island, on the Nova 
Scotia coast. The next day the Nova 
Scotia schooner Nelson A. was sunk. 

Standard Oil Company’s tanker Luz Blanca 
was sunk forty miles west of Halifax on 
Aug. 5 and the crew shelled after taking 
to their small boats. 

On Aug. 6 the Canadian schooner Gladys M. 
Hallett was attacked off the Nova Scotia 
coast, but was towed into port. 

The American supply ship Westover was 
sunk in European waters July 11. Ten 
members of the crew missing. 

On Aug. 3 the American steamers Lake 
Portage and Berwind were sunk off the 
French coast. 

The Cunard liner Carpathia was torpedoed 
off the west coast of Ireland July 17, out- 
ward bound. Five members of the crew 
were killed. 

The sinking of the British transport Ba- 
runga, outward bound for Australia, with 
unfit Australians on board, was an- 
nounced by the Admiralty July 19. 

On July 20 the White Star liner Justicia was 
sunk off the North Irish coast in a twen- 
ty-four-hour fight with U-boats. Fifteen 
members of the crew were lost. 

The British armored cruiser Marmora was 
sunk July 23. Ten members of the crew 
were reported missing. 

On Aug. 4 the British ambulance transport 
Warilda, with about 800 wounded soldiers 
on board, was torpedoed in the English 
Channel, with the*loss of 123 lives. 

Norway lost fourteen vessels, aggregating 
15,444 tons through war causes during 
July. Fifty-five sailors were lost. These 
losses brought her total losses since the 
beginning of the war up to 856 vessels, 
aggregating 1,169,587 tons, with a loss of 
1-802 seamen. 

France announced on Aug. 13 that the 
French steamer Djemnah was sunk in the 
Mediterranean on the night of July 14-15 
while bound from Bizerta to Alexandria 


with troops on board. Four hundred and 
forty-two lives were lost. Four days 
later the French steamer Australian was 
sunk in the Mediterranean, with a loss of 
twenty lives. Another ship was torpe- 
doed but remained afloat. 

Losses to British and allied shipping due to 
enemy action or marine risks for the 
month of June totaled 278,629 gross tons, 
this being the lowest regord for any 
month since September, 1916. The Brit- 
ish losses totaled 161,062 tons and allied 
and neutral losses 114,567. The total 
losses for the quarter ended June 30 
amounted to 946,578 tons. Allied and 
neutral losses during July totaled 270,000 
tons. Total new shipping by Allies in 
July exceeded 500,000 tons. 

The Spanish Foreign Minister announced on 
Aug. 8 that Spain had sent another note 
to Germany concerning the torpedoing of 
Spanish ships. On Aug. 17 word was re- 
ceived that Spain had notified Germany 
of her intention to compensate herself for 
future outrages by confiscating a corre- 
sponding amount of tonnage from Ger- 
man shipping that had found refuge in 
Spanish ports. 


CAMPAIGN IN WESTERN EUROPE 


July 18—French and American troops coun- 
terattack on twenty-eight-mile front from 
the Aisne to the Marne, advance their 
line to within a mile of Soissons; British 
advance on a front of more than a mile 
southwest of Villers-Bretonneux. 

July 19—French and Americans continue ad- 
vance on Aisne-Marne line; Germans 
pushed back further; French and Italians 
make advances southwest of 
Meteren retaken by British. 

July 20—All Germans pushed back across 
the Marne; Franco-British troops repulse 
attacks between the Marne and Rheims; 
gain ground in Courton Wood; British 
force Germans to withdraw from Ros- 
signol Wood. 

July 21—Germans evacuate Chateau-Thierry ; 
French and American forces push across 
the Marne behind them and sweep them 
back more than four miles. 

July 22—French and Americans resist strong 
counterattacks between the Marne and 
the Ourcq and advance, taking Epieds; 
British increase their gains in the Hebu- 
terne region. 

July 23—lFrench advance on both sides of 
the Ourcq; Franco-American troops south 
of the Ourcq push Germans back beyond 
the Soissons-Chateau-Thierry road; French 
gain two miles north of Montdidier. 

July 24—French and Americans gain two 
miles north of Chateau-Thierry; French 
reach Brecy to the north; Franco-Amer- 
ican forces gain toward the southeast; 
British force German lines back in the 
Vrigny sector. 

July 25—Allies bend German salient on the 


Rheims; 
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Marne on both sides; French and Amer- 
icans push forward, taking about forty 
square miles of territory; British and 
French troops narrow the mouth of the 
salient to twenty-one miles. 

July 26—Allies gain on the Marne front. 


July 27—Germans, in full retreat from the 
Marne salient, fall back three miles. 
July 28—Allies cross the Ourcq River, enter 

Fére-en-Tardenois. 

July 29—Allies advance in the Soissons- 
Rheims salient from two to three miles 
on a twenty-mile front; Germans abandon 
the line of the Ourcq; heavy fighting in 
the Bazancy region; Americans repulse 
Prussian Guards south of Sergy; Aus- 
tralians strike along the Bray-Corbie 
road on a two-mile front, advancing 500 
yards, 

July 30—Americans advance from Sergy 
nearly two miles, again defeating the Prus- 
sian Guards and the Bavarians; French 
advance northeast of Fére; French capture 
Romigny; Allies gain ground in the Ardre 
Valley; Australians clear high ground in 
front of Amiens. 

Aug. 1—Allies strike on ten-mile front north- 
west of Fére and capture Hill 205 and 
villages. 

Aug. 2—French troops enter Soissons, and 
with British contingents cross the Crise 
River, pushing on to & depth of from 
three to five miles on the whole Marne 
salient. 

Aug. 3—Allies sweep northward on a thirty- 
mile line behind the retreating Germans, 
capturing virtually the entire Aisne-Vesle 
front between Soissons and Rheims, ad- 
vancing more than six miles at some 
points, occupying more than fifty vil- 
lages; Americans enter Fismes; Germans 
retire west of the Ancre on a front of 
three or four miles. 

Aug. 4—Americans take Fismes by assault ; 
Allies cross the Vesle; south bank of the 
river completely cleared of the enemy; 
Germans retire on a ten-mile line between 
Montdidier and Moreuil. 

Aug. 5—Germans fall back at La SBassée, 
British occupy abandoned trenches; Ger- 
mans make a stand on the Vesle; Paris 
bombarded by long-range gun. 

Aug. 6—Germans make vain attempts to re- 
cover lost position on the Vesle; French 
advance north of Montdidier toward the 
Avre and capture positions along the river 
bank; long-range bombardment of Paris 
continued; several women and children 
killed. 

Aug. 7—French and American troops force 
the passage of the Vesle along a front 
between Braisnes and Fismes. Paris 
again shelled by long-range gun. 


Aug. 8—British and French troops break 
German line on a twenty-five-mile front 
in attack from near Albert south to 


Braches; British thrust to the south 
reaches Framerville. 


Aug. 9—Allies advance five miles more east 
of Amiens; British advance their whole 
front in the Lys sector between the Lawe 
and Bourre Rivers to a maximum depth 
of 2,000 yards, taking possession of Locon 
and four other villages. 

Aug. 10—French take Montdidier and plunge 
forward six miles on a _ thirteen-mile 
front; British! and Americans capture 
Morlancourt and Chipilly Ridge and drive 
forward on Bray. 

Aug. 11—German counterattacks along the 
Vesle repulsed; Allies advance their line 
on the front from Albert south to the 
Oise; French advance four miles. 

Aug. 12—Allies push closer to Roye; Amer- 
icans, co-operating with the British, 
reach the outskirts of Bray. 

Aug. 13—French resume the offensive be- 
tween the Matz and the Oise Rivers and 
gain ground east and north of Gury; 
Austro-Hungarian troops sent to the 
western front. 

Aug, 14—Germans begin the evacuation of a 
five-mile front north of Albert extending 
from Beaumont-Hamel northward. 

Aug. 15—Canadians advance between Chaul- 
nes and Roye. 

Aug. 16—French and Canadians advance on 
an eight-mile front from a point west of 
Fransart to the neighborhood of Lan- 
court; Germans in the Lys salient evacu- 
ate Vieux Berquin and retreat one or two 
miles on a nine-mile front. 


BALKAN CAMPAIGN 


July 21—Franco-Italians advance in Albania: 
Point Iozi, on the crest of Mali Silovez, 
captured. 

July 24—Austrians, reinforced, attack Devoli 
Bandle and Kuci Arch and are defeated. 

Aug. 4—Italians reoccupy the Fieri-Berat 
line. 


ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 


July 20—Italians recapture Monte Stabel and 
reoccupy Corno di Caverto. 

Aug. 5—Italians win back the edge of Dorso 
Alto Mountain. 

Aug. 10—French troops penetrate deeply into 
Austrian intrenchments on Monte Sisemol. 

Aug. 15—Italians advance near the Swiss 
border. 


AERIAL RECORD 


Repairs which the Germans had made to the 
Zeebrugge mole and locks were destroyed 
by allied airmen; two torpedo boats were 
sunk in the harbor and the canal was 
blocked again. 

During the month of July French aviators 
downed 184 enemy airplanes, drove 154 
out of control, and dropped 550 tons of 
bombs. 

German Zeppelins made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to raid the east coast of England on 
the night of Aug. 5. One machine was 
brought down forty miles at sea, another 








was damaged, and a third driven off. On 
Aug. 12 British aviators brought down a 
Zeppelin in flames off the English east 
coast. 

British aviators, accompanying a naval recon- 
noitring expedition off the coast of Hol- 
land, brought down a German airship in 
flames north of Ameland. Six motor 
boats engaged in the expedition failed to 
return. 

British aviators on the nights of July 28, 29, 
and 30 attacked German railway stations 
at Offenburg, Rastatt, Baden, Stuttgart, 
and Sollingen. On Aug. 1 tons of bombs 
were dropped on the Stuttgart and 
Coblenz stations. Large portions of the 
buildings were destroyed and traffic seri- 
ously interrupted. The Royal Palace at 
Stuttgart was damaged, and a newly 
built ammunition factory at Coblenz was 
partially destroyed. Karlsruhe was at- 
tacked on Aug. 11 and an explosion took 
place in the Karlsruhe station. The chem- 
ical and airplane works at Frankfort 
were hit on Aug. 12, and twelve persons 
were killed and five injured. 

Sixty-six Austrian airplanes were destroyed 
and three were brought down out of con- 
trol by the Allies on the Italian battle- 
front in July. 

A squadron of eight Italian airplanes, com- 
manded by Captain Gabriele d’Annunzio, 
flew across the Alps to Vienna, 621 miles 
from their base, and dropped manifestoes. 
All of the machines returned in safety, ex- 
cept one, which had to land near Vienna- 
Neustadt because of engine trouble. 

Constantinople was bombed by the Allies 
July 27. Five persons were wounded. 

General Pershing notified the State Depart- 
ment on Aug. 16 that a complete squadron 
of eighteen De Haviland Four airplanes, 
built in the United States and equipped 
with Liberty motors, successfully carried 
out the first reconnoissance flight of 
American-built machines behind the Ger- 
man lines early in August. They returned 
without loss. 


NAVAL RECORD 


Two British torpedo boat destroyers were 
sunk by enemy mines on Aug. 2. Ninety- 
seven lives were lost. 

A German destroyer was sunk eight miles off 
Zeebrugge, presumably by a mine, Aug. 9. 


RUSSIA 


Announcement was made on july 20 that 
Nicholas Romanoff, ex-Czar of Russia, 
was shot July 16 by order of the Ural 
Soviet. The message from Russia an- 
nounced that a_ counter-revolutionary 
movement had been discovered with the 
object of wresting the ex-Emperor from 
the Soviet Council, and that the approach 
of Czechoslovak troops led to the fear 
that they might seize him. All his prop- 
erty, as well as that of all the other mem- 
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bers of the imperial house, was forfeited 
to the Soviet Government. 


The fifth National Congress of Turkestan 


proclaimed Turkestan to be a republic in 
alliance with Russia, according to infor- 
mation received July 26. A revolt against 
the Bolshevist Government broke out 
Aug. 2. 


Announcement was made on July 29 that a 


treaty had been signed by which the Cos- 
sack Governments of the Don and the 
Astrakhan districts mutually recognized 
their complete autonomy and promised 
each other mutual assistance in the an- 
nexation of other districts whose posses- 
sion they considered necessary. 


Field Marshal von Eichhorn, the German 


commander in the Ukraine, and his Adju- 
tant, Captain yon Dressler, were killed 
on July 31 by a bomb thrown at them 
while they were driving in Kiev. Re- 
volts among the peasants continued, and 
the Germans discovered a plot to over- 
throw Skoropadski, the Ukrainian Het- 
man, and make Archduke William, son 
of the Austrian Archduke Charles 
Stephen, King or Hetman of the Ukraine. 


General Count Kirchbach was appointed suc- 


M. 


cessor to von Hichhorn. 
Stelschenks, former Minister of Educa- 
toin in the Ukrainian Cabinet, was ase 
sassinated at Poltava. 


The Czechoslovak armies continued their op- 


On 


erations against the Germans and the 
Bolsheviki. On July 26 they captured 
Simbirsk, 600 miles east of Moscow. On 
July 31 they gained possession of a large 
railway bridge at Syzram, in the Volga 
region, thus securing communication with 
Siberia, and on Aug. 1 word was received 
that they had taken Yekaterinburg. In 
Western Siberia they mobilized the classes 
of 1912 to 1920 at Omsk and the classes of 
1917 to 1919 at Kurghan. Several cities 
in the Caucasus and a Black Sea port 
were captured, according to a report re- 
ceived July 30. Two Russian warships 
were seized at the port and a steamer 
sunk. The warships’ guns were turned 
against the port of Novorosisk, where 
they were seized. Thousands of Italians 
and Rumanians, subjects of Austria-Hun- 
gary, and formerly prisoners of war in 
Russia, joined their armies. 

Aug. 13 the British Government issued a 
declaration formally recognizing the 
Czechoslovaks as an allied nation and the 
Czechoslovak armies as an allied force 
engaged in warfare against the Central 
Powers. 


A revolt against the Bolsheviki and in favor .- 


of the Allies occurred at Archangel. The 
Soviet forces fled and allied forces, in- 
cluding American troops, landed. The 
final defeat of the Bolsheviki took place 
Aug. 8, when they were repulsed at 
Ysakagorka, on the left bank of the 
Dvina. On Aug. 7 the Government of the 
“Country of the North’ addressed a 
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proclamation to the people of the district 
declaring the Bolshevist régime at an end. 


A Russian wireless message received at Lon- 
don July 23 gave the text of an agree- 
ment between the Allies and the Murman 
Regional Council for the defense of the 
Murman region against Germany. Gen- 
eral Gurko was placed in command of 
the Entente allied forces. 


Conferences were held between Russian and 
German delegates for the purpose of con- 
struing the Brest-Litovsk peace treaty. 
The result of these conferences was a 
formal renunciation by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of any claims to the provinces of 
Esthonia and Livonia. 


More than 200 Social Revolutionists of the 
Left were shot by the Bolsheviki for par- 
ticipation in the assassination of the Ger- 
man Ambassador, Count von Mirbach, 
and in the counter-revolution. Dr. Karl 
Helfferich was appointed German Envoy 
to Moscow to succeed yon Mirbach. 

The allicd embassies left Vologda July 25 in 
response to a message from M. Tchit- 
cherin, the Bolshevist Foreign Minister, 
declaring that they were in danger from 
a threatened bombardment of Vologda. 

The American Consul at Moscow, De Witt 
C. Poole, fearful that his consulate would 
be violated, destroyed his records and 
turned over American interests to the 
eare of the Swedish Consul General. The 
arrested Consuls were subsequently re- 
leased through Swedish offices. 

Soviet troops began the evacuation of Mose 
cow on Aug. 14. 

An undated dispatch from Vladivostok re- 
ceived at London July 23 said that the 
Provisional Government of Siberia had 
submitted to the Allies on July 15 a re- 
quest for joint military action. 

A Provisional Government was established 
at Omsk. It assumed complete authority 
in Siberia and proclaimed Siberia’s inde- 
pendence, July 23. 

On Aug. 3 President Wilson announced his 
plan to co-operate with the Allies in 
aiding the Czechoslovak troops and guard- 
ing the northern ports from the Germans, 
and to send a civilian commission to give 
educational and economic aid. 

Aug. 5 Japan announced that troops had 
been dispatched to Vladivostok. 

British troops landed at Vladivostok Aug. 4. 

Announcement was made on Aug. 7 that 
Major Gen. William S. Graves had been 
selected to command the American Expe- 
ditionary Force. 

General Kikuzo Otani was chosen to command 
the Japanese section, a position which 
would make him ranking officer of the 
allied expedition. 


On Aug. 9 British representatives at Vladi- 
vostok, Murmansk, and Archangel pub- 
lished a declaration to the Russian people 
announcing that the Allies were coming 
as friends and wanted no territory. On 
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the same day French and Chinese troops 
landed at Vladivostok. 

The Bolsheviki sent an ultimatum to Japan 
concerning Japanese intervention. 


On Aug. 15 Secretary Baker announced that 
the first contingent of American troops 
had arrived at Vladivostok. On the same 
day announcement was made that the 
allied Archangel expeditionary force had 
reached Pabereshskaia, 100 miles south of 
Vologda, and that a British force from 
Northwestern Persia had reached the Cas- 
pian Sea and had taken over part of the 
defenses of Baku. A British force froin 


India also reached Turkestan, and were 
in control of the Baku oil fields. 


RUMANIA 


The Ukrainian Government, July 26, aban- 
doned its claims to Bessarabia, and diplo- 
matic relations between Rumania and the 
Ukraine were resumed. 

The Chamber of Deputies on Aug. 7 voted 
to prosecute M. Bratiano, former Premier, 
and four members of his Cabinet for their 
connection with the entry of Rumania into 


the war. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
The Lithuanian German-controlled State 


Council selected Duke William of Urach 
as sovereign, under the title of King 
Medove. 

Great Britain, in reply to a note from the 
Finnish Government, announced that she 
would not support any party in the Fin- 
nish revolution, and would not assist the 
Russian Army to enter Finland or to sup- 
port a civil war there. 


The von Seidler Cabinet in Austria-Hungary 
resigned July 21. Baron von Hussarek 
was appointed Premier. 

Turmoil in Bohemia resulted in the execu- 
tion of seventy-four Czech soldiers and 
wholesale arrests, according to a dispatch 
received Aug. 14. 

Antwerp was fined 1,000,000 francs and the 
Burgomaster was deposed by the Ger- 
mans as punishment for beatings of anti- 
Belgian propagandists by the Activists 
on July 11. 

Word was received on July 31 that because 
of a public demonstration over the success 
of the Entente offensive in the Marne 
salient the City of Liége was fined and 
the German Governor ordered the cur- 
few rung at 7 o’clock in the evening for 
several weeks. 

Honduras declared war on Germany July 19. 

A bill calling up boys of 18 was passed by 
the French National Assembly and put 
in operation Aug. 4. 

Louis J. Malvy, former French Minister of 
the Interior, was found guilty of holding 
communication with the enemy and sen- 
tenced to five years’ banishment Aug. 6. 
The sentence did not carry civic degra- 
dation. On Aug. 11 he left Paris for 
Spain. 


The War In the Air 


Aerial Supremacy Won and Held for the Allies by 
Means of Daring Raids and Battles 


[PERIOD ENDED AUvuG. 15, 1918.] 


URING the great battle of the 
Marne salient the French aviation 
service once more played a mem- 

orable part. On the first day of the 
German drive—July 15, 1918—forty-four 
tons of high explosive bombs were 
dropped on the enemy, and during the 
night fourteen tons more. In the first 
eight days and eight nights of the bat- 
tle the total quantity amounted to 317 
tons. In the same period the French 
airmen destroyed 171 German airplanes 
and burned twenty-eight observation 
balloons. 

Even more valuable was the observa- 
tion work, which kept the French com- 
manders well informed of the enemy’s 
movements. For example, it was the 
aerial observers who informed the staff 
of the fact that the Germans were plac- 
ing pontoons across the Marne. In addi- 
tion to throwing bombs, the French avia- 
tors fired more than 1,000,000 bullets 
from their machine guns. The success 
of the French troops was due in large 
measure to the co-operation of the air- 
men. 

-Summing up the work of the aviation 
section for the month of July a French 
official report announced the following 
results: 

One hundred and eighty-four enemy 
airplanes were downed. One hundred 
and fifty-four enemy airplanes were 
seen falling out of control inside the 
enemy lines, of which number fifteen 
had been ‘damaged by the fire of our 
aircraft guns. Thus 338 enemy machines 
were destroyed or badly damaged. 

In addition, our airplanes set on fire 
forty-nine enemy captive balloons. 

During the same month our bombard- 
ing squadrons in the daytime dropped 194 
tons of explosives, and in the nighttime 
more than 356 tons, thus making a total 
of 550 tons dropped on bridges in the 
Marne Valley, on enemy troops that had 
advanced south of the Aisne, and on 


railroad stations in the region of Laon, 
Hirson, and Rethel. 


The British aerial services did equally 


well. During the year ended June 30, 
1918, enemy aircraft to the number of 
2,150 were destroyed on the western 
front, while Royal Air Force units work- 
ing with the navy accounted for 623 
more. The complete official table, show- 
ing 4,102 enemy machines brought down 
on all fronts during the year, is as fol- 
lows: 


Driven Britsh 
Crashed. Down. Total. Miss’g. 

















West front...2,150 1,083 3,233 1,094 
NAVY dsécse 23 ewe 323 92 
Total 2,773 1,083 3,856 1,186 
SREY siaccces 165 6 171 13 
*Saloniki .... 21 13 34 + 
*Palestine,&c, 26 15 41 10 
“ROUGE siden Dee 34 246 27 
Grand t’al.2,985 1,117 4,102 1,213 
*Italy: April to June. Saloniki; Jan- 
uary to June. Palestine and Egypt: 


March to June. 


In July and August, preceding. the 
British offensive in Picardy, the airmen 
were still more active, going far be- 
hind the German lines in raids on mili- 
tary objectives and still further to the 
rear to attack German towns. Consider- 
able attention was paid to the German 
bases on the Belgian Coast. 


RAIDS ON GERMAN CITIES 


In a series of twenty-five separate 
raids on German towns the British air- 
men attacked the railway stations and 
sidings at Thionville, the poison factory 
at Mannheim, works and blast furnaces 
at Urbach, the Benz chemical works and 
the Gebriider Giulini munition factory 
at Mannheim, railway factories at Offen- 
burg, the railway station at Heidelberg, 
the powder factories at Rottweil and 
Oberndorf, the furnaces at Wadgassen 
and Hagendange, and the airdromes at 
Boulay, Dieuze, and Morhange. Photo- 
graphs secured during and after the 
raids showed that these attacks were 
effective in causing fires and much de- 
struction by explosions. 
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The constant attacks on Germany had 
a direct and rapidly growing effect upon 
the German power of offense and ma- 
noeuvre against French sectors of front. 
The raided area contained, in addition to 
its vast network of strategic railways, 
a very considerable number of munition 
factories. These factories had their full 
share of attention from the British raid- 
ers, but hardly less serious from the 
German point of view was the damage 
inflicted, with its consequent dislocation 
of war traffic, upon the railway connec- 
tions on which the immense German 
transport from the Rhine to the western 
front depended. 


On this point the evidence of captured 
documents and the voluntary testimony 
of prisoners, repatriated civilians, and 
others was highly instructive. All went 
to show that not only was a great and 
ever increasing amount of German 
energy, trained man power and war ma- 
terial diverted to the defense of the 
Rhine towns, but that the interruption 
of war work caused by the raids became 
an increasingly serious problem for the 
German authorities. 

According to a report dated Aug. 8, 
the allied aviators during a raid over 
Saarbriicken encountered forty German 
fighting planes, which had been with- 
drawn from the front to protect German 
towns. 

The British aerial attacks on the 
Stuttgart and Coblenz railway stations 
on Aug. 2 were reported to have been 
the most terrible experienced during the 
war. Many tons of bombs were dropped, 
large portions of the stations were de- 
stroyed, and serious interruption to rail- 
way traffic was occasioned. The Royal 
Palace at Stuttgart was damaged, while 
at Coblenz a newly built ammunition 
factory was partially destroyed. All 
travelers arriving in Switzerland from 
across the frontier declared that the ter- 
ror of these successive raids was in- 
creasing in the Rhine towns and that 
from Istein, near Basle, the exodus of 
population continued into the interior. 

The moral effect of carrying the war 
in the air into Germany was seen in the 
protests of the people, which were given 
expression in a proposal to come to an 


agreement with the Allies to restrict 
aerial operations to the actual fighting 
fronts. German air raids on Paris and 
towns in England showed a decrease, 
while allied attacks on Germany in- 
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creased. Practically the only German 
attempt to raid England in two months 
was that made by five Zeppelins on the 
East Coast on Aug. 5. They were at- 
tacked by airplanes about forty miles 
from the coast. One was shot down in 
flames and another was damaged. The 
other three escaped. In the Zeppelin 
that was shot down there perished Cap- 
tain Strasser, one of Germany’s most 
successful airship squadron commanders, 
and his entire crew. 


D'ANNUNZIO’S TRIP TO VIENNA 


The feat of dropping thousands of 
copies of an allied manifesto upon 
Vienna was performed on Aug. 9 by 
Captain Gabriele d’Annunzio and his 
patrol of eight Italian machines, all of 
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which returned safely except one. The 
total flight was 620 miles, nearly all over 
enemy territory. The crossing of the 
Alps was made in a great windstorm at 
a height of 10,000 feet. 

The machines left their Italian base at 
5:30 in the morning and reached Vienna 
at 9:20, descending to within 1,500 feet 
of the city without being attacked. The 
people, at first terrified, showed intense 
curiosity when they found that the 
Italians were dropping nothing more ex- 
plosive than propaganda. Crowds filled 
the streets and scrambled for the mani- 
festo; copies were in such demand that 
some changed hands for as much as $4 
apiece. The text of this unique com- 
munication, said to be d’Annunzio’s own 
composition, was as follows: 

People of Vienna: You are fated to 
know the Italians, We are flying over 
Vienna and could drop tons of bombs; 
on the contrary, we leave a salutation 
and the flag with its colors of liberty. 

We Italians do not make war on chil- 
dren, the aged, and women. We make 
war on your Government, which is the 
enemy of the liberty of nations—on your 
blind, wanton, cruel Government, which 
gives you neither peace nor bread and 
nurtures you on hatred and illusions. 

People of Vienna: You have the reputa- 
tion of being intelligent; why, then. do 
you wear the Prussian uniform? Now 
you see the entire world is against you. 
Do you wish to continue the war? Keep 
on, then, but it will be your suicide. 
, What can you hope from the victory 
promised you by the Prussian Generals? 
Their decisive victory is like the bread of 
the Ukraine—one dies while awaiting it. 

People of Vienna, think of your dear 

ones, awake! 

Long live liberty, 

tente! 

The Vienna authorities ordered the 
public to hand over every copy of the 
propaganda dropped by the Italian air- 
men, threatening severe penalties for 
failure to do so. 


AIR RAIDS ON PARIS 


A summary of casualties suffered by 
the people of Paris from air attacks dur- 
ing the six months from Jan. 1 to June 
30, 1918, showed that the number killed 
was 141, and wounded, 482. These to- 
tals did not include the sixty-six persons 
who died as the result of a panic in a 
Paris subway nor those who died later 
from their injuries. 


Italy, and the En- 


A statement issued by the United 
States War Department on Aug. 4 set 
up the claim that a new minimum record 
for losses sustained in training flights 
had been established in American avia- 
tion training camps. The report con- 
tained the following: 

Official records show that from Sept. 

1, 1917, to and including July 20, 1918, 
the losses sustained in the actual flying 
training of the United States air forces in 
this country by American units totaled 
155, which for each hour of actual flying 
training was .000305. In other words, the 
average in round numbers is one man 
killed for every 3,300 hours of flying in 
the United States, which is proved by 
available official statistics to be a new 
world’s record for safety in training air- 
men in wartime. 


Official figures authorized by the Di- 
vision of Military Aeronautics from Sept. 
1, 1917, to July 20, 1918, inclusive, 
showed the following fatalities in actual 
flying training sustained by the United 


-States aviation forces in the United 
States: 

Rank. Number. 
CHIGGIR o.ceeussrensadicncinents eoed . T4 
CHAGIS. siccddsnacness ceewas wianes eeewee GS 
PEENCGNE TONEY dae vaceidwecccdanewacaas 9 
Civilian instructors ....... eeeune cueeen © 

TOUUNG ssc ewaadens a ema Per waadae 


LIEUT. ROOSEVELT’S DEATH 


Lieutenant Quentin Roosevelt, son of 
ex-President Roosevelt, was killed in an 
air fight on the front. A German press 
report described the encounter as fol- 
lows: 


On Sunday, July 14, an American 
squadron of twelve battleplanes was try- 
ing to break through the German defense 
over the Marne. In the violent combat 
which ensued with seven German ma- 
chines one American aviator stubbornly 
made repeated attacks. This culminated 
in a duel between him and a German 
noncommissioned officer, who, after a 
short fight, succeeded in getting good aim 
at his brave but inexperienced opponent, 
whose machine fell after a few shots 
near the village of Chambray, ten ‘kilo- 
meters north of the Marne. 


His pocket case showed him to be Lieu- 
tenant Quentin Roosevelt of the aviation 
section of the United States Army. The 
personal belongings of the fallen airman 
are being carefully kept, with a view to 
sending them later to his relatives. The 
earthly remains of the brave young aire 
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man were buried with military honors 

by German airmen near Chambray at the 

spot where he fell. 

An American aviator subsequently 
discovered the grave at the edge of a 
wood at Chambray, east of Fére-en-Tar- 
denois. The inscription, in English, read: 

LIEUTENANT QUENTIN ROOSEVELT, 

BURIED BY GERMANS 

A few days later the allied advance 
swept beyond the point where Lieuten- 
ant Roosevelt had fallen, and hundreds 
of American soldiers visited the grave, 
removed the German label, and erected 
a neat cross bearing an appropriate in- 
scription. 

Major James B. McCudden, one of the 
most brilliant British aviators of the 
war, (see CURRENT History, July, 1918, 
Page 87,) was accidentally killed on July 
9, while flying from England to France, 
by falling on the French coast. He had 
just been promoted from Captain and 
had to his credit the bringing down of 
fifty-four German machines. 


Lieutenant Nungesser, the second 
French ace, was cited for the Legion of 
Honor on July 29, having brought down, 
according to the official announcement, 
thirty-one German airplanes and de- 
stroyed three observation balloons. He 
had received many wounds, had been 
cited fifteen times, and was created an 
officer of the Legion of Honor for “his 
superb example of courage.” 


Aerial activity in the Mediterranean 
was the subject of a British Admiralty 
statement issued on Aug. 2. It recorded 
numerous and effective raids on enemy 
objectives all the way from Valona to 
Constantinople. In the Adriatic the 
Italian air forces were assisted by Brit- 
ish air units in raids on the Austrian 
naval ports of Cattaro and Durazzo. A 
British communiqué, referring to opera- 
tions on the Italian front, said that dur- 
ing the month of July sixty-six hostile 
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airplanes were destroyed and _ three 
brought down out of control. 

The success of the British and French 
drive on the Somme, which began Aug. 
8, was largely due to the work done in 
the air during the days preceding the 
surprise attack. The British airmen not 
only engaged large enemy forces over 
hostile territory but also defeated them 
in most signal fashion. On three suc- 
cessive days the British destroyed 15, 
26, and 11 German machines, besides 
driving down eighteen out of control. 
Twelve British machines failed to re- 
turn. On the whole front the record for 
the week in which the drive began was 
ninety-two enemy machines destroyed 
and thirty-six driven down out of con- 
trol. In the same week British bomb- 
ing squadrons successfully attacked the 
railway system of the enemy, dropping 
140 tons of bombs and causing material 
damage, which contributed no little to 
the demoralization of the retreating 
German forces. 

As the battle progressed the airplane 
activity increased in intensity. The 
British record for the first four days of 
fighting accounted for a total of 240 
enemy airplanes, as follows: 

Aug 8—Shot down 65 enemy 
lost 49. 

Aug. 9—Shot down 61; lost 23. 

Aug 10—Shot down 61; lost 12. 

Aug. 11—Shot down 538; lost 5. 

Hundreds of tons of explosives were 
dropped on enemy forces and depots in 
the same period, and bombing planes 
virtually took the place of heavy artil- 
lery in the battle. On the French sectors 
the same activity prevailed, and by Aug. 
14 it was announced that the Allies held 
complete supremacy in the air over the 
battle area. 

American fliers took a modest but in- 
creasing part in this phase of the war. 
It was stated on Aug. 12 that they had 
brought down forty German machines 
since beginning work. 


machines; 
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Army across the Atlantic is the 

biggest thing of the kind which has 

ever been attempted. We in Eng- 
land were not a little proud of the man- 
ner in which we transported and main- 
tained our army in South Africa, but in 
the light of the American movement it 
must be confessed that the achievement 
was a comparatively modest one. If I 
remember rightly, we moved only about 
300,000 men from first to last, and we 
had the whole of the British mercantile 
marine to draw from, and there were no 
submarines. 


Over 1,000,000 troops have been moved 
across the Atlantic during the last year 
or so, in face of an offensive by sea, 
waged by the enemy with as great a 
determination and persistency as he has 
fought with on the western front, and 
simultaneously we have been moving 
British and Colonial soldiers to all the- 
atres of the war, and keeping them sup- 
plied. Only those who have access to 
official records can appreciate the 
character of the enemy’s effort to ar- 
rest these varied transport movements, 
and particularly of the American forces, 
destined for Europe. 

He has been able to combine his 
original purpose and his original plans 
for attempting to starve out England 
with his new plans for attacking the 
transports. Every submarine at the com- 
mand of the Germans has been sent to 
sea, manned by the most experienced 
officers and men. 

We make a mistake if we regard the 
enemy’s sea offensive as less important 
than the military movement on land. 
The whole German people were led to 
believe that piracy, practiced with the 
utmost ruthlessness, would ruin this am- 
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bitious transport scheme. What has 
happened? More than 1,000,000 troops 
have been carried across the Atlantic 
and the lives of less than 300 soldiers 
have been lost. 

On the average, about 60 per cent. of 
the American soldiers have been carried 
in British ships, and, as I will explain 
later on, the proportion is rising steadily. 
The extent of the contribution of British 
tonnage should be considered not as an 
isolated act, but in association with the 
worldwide activities of the British mer- 
chant navy, which have gone on simul- 
taneously. 

The time has not come when the nar- 
rative can be given in full, but it may 
be remembered that, while the American 
soldiers have been traveling to Europe, 
the 7,000,000 British, dominion, and In- 
dian troops, engaged in six theatres of 
war in France, Flanders, Italy, Saloniki, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, Persia, and 
Egypt, to say nothing of the garrisons in 
Malta, Gibraltar, and elsewhere, have 
been supported with reinforcements, mu- 
nitions, stores, and food, and their sick 
and wounded carried. In some cases the 
fresh men had to be brought frem Can- 
ada, South Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 

Nor is that all. A large volume of 
shipping has also been required, and that 
not in home waters only, by the British 
fleet, the ships of which are largely de- 
pendent on mercantile tonnage for fuel, 
stores, and even food. The situation, 
naval and military, changes almost from 
day to day, and an attempt has been 
made to vary the organization of the 
merchant fleet to meet it. It was when 
all these responsibilities were already 
being borne that plans had to be made 
to help carry the American troops. 
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WONDERFUL TEAMWORK 


This transport miracle has only been 
rendered possible by the efficient organ- 
ization on the American side and our 
assistance on this side, which has been 
rendered with both hands. As to the 
first point, co-operation was necessary 
between the military authorities and the 
railways in carrying troops to the ports, 
and between the people running the 
ports and the shipping authorities. 

The American genius for organization 
has been once more exhibited in a new 
sphere and it has succeeded, in spite of 
all the difficulties created by the war. 
If the American railways had not been 
operated with success the whole trans- 
port movement might have failed, be- 
cause it was essential to quick transpor- 
tation that the troops should be ready 
for the ships. That meant economy of 
tonnage, and economy was very neces- 
sary. 

The United States possessed only a 
comparatively small number of ships 
suitable for use as transports, but the 
liners in American ports seized from the 
enemy proved of immense service. It 
must be one of .the ironies of the war, 
viewed through German spectacles, that 
so many German ships should have been 
used in carrying American troops to 
fight German soldiers in Europe. But 
when every suitable ship under the 
American flag had been pressed into the 
transport service the tonnage was quite 
inadequate to the need. That is where 
we came in, willingly and whole-heart- 
edly co-operating to insure the success 
of the movement of troops. 

After the German offensive opened in 
March we had to make a big effort. I 
may add that of the 638,000 troops car- 
ried in the months of April, May, and 
June 331,000 were accommodated in 
British ships. 


INTERFERES WITH TRADE 


Owing to the rapidity with which the 
men are now being carried down to the 
coast we have had to arrange for an 
even greater contribution of shipping, 
and it is probable that during the next 
few weeks nearly two-thirds of the 
troops will be carried in British ships. 


We are all working to promote a com- 
mon cause, and we are not out to pat 
ourselves on the back for what we are 
doing. But I might add, since the fact 
may not be well known, that we are only 
able to face these new responsibilities by 
sacrificing, for the time, not only British, 
but imperial interests. 

Ships which, under normal conditions, 
are engaged in the trade between the 
British Islands and the Far East, Aus- 
tralia, and India have had to be with- 
drawn from service, and we have been 
compelled to sacrifice to a large extent 
the communications between the mother 
country and the dominions. Of the man- 
ner in which the people of the dominions 
have bowed to the compelling circum- 
stances it has really been splendid; but 
there is more in it even than that. 


This concentration of shipping has 
meant the severing of trade associations 
built up during long periods of years. 
Every business man well understands 
the character of that sacrifice, for there 
is no saying when those abandoned serv- 
ices can be resumed. That statement 
may suggest the character of the sacri- 
fice which the British people are making 
in order to facilitate the movement of 
American troops. 


KEEPING ARMY SUPPLIED 


It is no good bringing over troops to 
Europe unless those troops can be kept 
supplied with all they require. There is 
always a temptation on the part of those 
who are unfamiliar with military mat- 
ters to think of an army in terfhs of men 
only, but an army requires an enormous 
volume of material, guns, airplanes, 
wagons, ammunition, food, and stores of 
all kinds. 

In June, for instance, 500,000 tons of 
stores for the American troops were car- 
ried across the Atlantic. Horses, in par- 
ticular, present a very great difficulty, 
as can be readily imagined, and an enor- 
mous number of horses have to be car- 
ried. 

And that brings me back to the point 
which I wish to emphasize. The army 
which is transported has to be kept sup- 
plied with all it requires from week to 
week and day to day. Consequently, the 
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larger the number of troops transported 
the greater the burden on tonnage re- 
quired for supplying that army’s needs. 
The matter can be reduced to a very 
simple formula: 

Roughly speaking, every 1,000 men 
landed in France is equivalent to 5,000 
tons of stores in a year. The Allies are 
giving, in full confidence, hostages to 
fortune, with every man of the American 
Army who is landed on the Continent 
day by day. However long the war may 
last, the stream of supplies must be 
maintained, and, although we hope that 
the submarine will do no more damage 
than it has done in the past, provision 
has to be made for contingencies. * * * 

Our shipping problem is still serious, 
as the reduction of our imports and the 
scrapping of our foreign trade indicate. 
We have been able to tide over a critical 
period only by an intensive effort. This 
has included the improved organization 
and employment of British shipping, the 
better use of neutral shipping, and some 
acceleration of construction, in associa- 
tion with the development of the convoy 
system, which has met with admirable 
results, and the increased success of the 
measures for attack upon and defense 
against submarines and mines. In the 
last respect the co-operation of the 
American naval forces has been most 
valuable. 

The present position is that, for all 
practical purposes, all British ships are 
now under the control of the Government 
and are working at a limited rate of 
profit. Ship owners who built up great 
organizations with ramifications in all 
parts of the world have made heavy sac- 
rifices. As I have indicated already, we 
have taken British ships entirely out of 
the North and South American trade, or 
transferred them from the Australasian 
trade to the Atlantic without regard to 
the sacrifice of old, established connec- 
tions. 

Only by this means has it been pos- 
sible to concentrate sufficient tonnage in 
the Atlantic for the transport and sup- 


ply movements, and at the same time to 
place tonnage at the disposal of France 
and Italy; but, as I have said, no slight 
measure of the improvement in the ship- 
ping position has been due to the suc- 
cess with which the convoy system has 
been worked by the Admiralty in as- 
sociation with the Ministry of Shipping. 
During the last year nearly 30,000,000 
tons of shipping have been convoyed, and 
the percentage of loss has been only 1.35. 


5,000,000 TONS OF STORES 

All the armies, in a varying degree, 
are drawing their strength from the sea. 
The burden which they are imposing 
upon shipping is increasing. Ships méan 
fighting power. There is no greater 
mistake than for the Allies to think of 
the war exclusively in terms of soldiers. 
Soldiers are, of course, essential, but 
they must stand defeat unless behind 
them there is an adequate supply of ton- 
nage. 

That is where the American authori- 
ties have exhibited good judgment. They 
placed the provision of ships in the fore- 
front of their war program. They real- 
ized that with a population of more than 
100,000,000 the limiting factor in the 
military problem was not the number of 
men who could be trained as soldiers, 
but the number of men who could be 
transported to Europe, and kept sup- 
plied with all that they needed. 

The 1,000,000 mark of the American 
transport movement has now been 
passed. That number alone would mean 
that 5,000,000 tons of stores would have 
to be transported across the Atlantic in 
the coming year, but the number of men 
is being increased rapidly every month, 
and the 1,000,000 will have become sev- 
eral millions in the next twelve months 
if the war lasts as long; and as to that, 
no one can say. But at any rate it is ap- 
parent that, as with us in the British 
Isles, so with the Americans, the mili- 
tary problem, in the last analysis, is a 
tonnage problem. The war for the Allies 
is first, last, and all the time a question 
of ships, and yet more ships. 





The Submarine’s Increasing Failure 


Summary of Recent Activities 
[PErRIop ENDED AvuG. 15, 1918] 


OSSES during June, 1918, to Brit- 
ish, allied, and neutral shipping 
as the result of enemy action or 
marine risk were lower than in 

any month since September, 1916. The 
total was 278,629 gross tons. The com- 
plete record of shipping losses for the 
first six months of 1918 is as follows: 
British Allied and 

Gross Neutral Gross 
Tonnage. Tonnage. 
218,528 136,187 
254,303 134,239 
222,549 176,924 
220,709 84,393 
224,735 130,959 
161,062 114,567 


777,269 


Total. 

354, 715 
388,542 
399,473 
305,102 
355,694 
278,629 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


2,082,155 


1,301,886 
The July sinkings, amounting in round 
numbers to 270,000 tons, as compared 
with 534,839 tons sunk in the correspond- 
ing month of 1917, showed a still greater 
gain on past averages. The new tonnage 
constructed in July exceeded the month’s 
sinkings by 280,000. The Entente ton- 
nage sunk in the first seven months 
of 1918 was 50 per cent. less than that 
lost in 1917. 


The decrease in sinkings by subma- 
rines was due to the greater number 
and effectiverfess of the allied naval 
forces engaged in combating the danger. 
The naval forces of the European Allies 
were helped by 250 American war ves- 
sels in European waters, according to a 
statement by Sir Eric ‘Geddes, head of 
the British Admiralty. German testi- 
mony regarding the failure of the U- 
boats to maintain their level of destruc- 
tiveness was given by Admiral von Holt- 
zendorff, Chief of the German Ad- 
miralty Staff. In an explanation to the 
Cologne Gazette of the reason why the 
U-boats were not sinking American 
transports he said: 

The Americans have at their disposal 

for debarkation the coastal region from 

the northern point of Scotland to the 


French Mediterranean ports, with dozens 
of debarkation places. Must we put our 


boats to lurk off these harbors on the 
chance of getting shot at by the strongly 
guarded convoys of fast American trans- 
ports? The convoys do not come with the 
regularity and frequency of railroad 
trains at a big railway station, but ir- 
regularly, “with long interruptions, and 
often by night and in fog. When one re- 
members all that, one realizes what little 

prospect of success it offers to set the U- 

boats especially at American transports. 

We must always remember that it is the 

task of our U-boats to reduce the entire 

cargo space in the enemy’s service, for 
on this depends his existence and ability 
to carry on the war. 

A few days after making these ad- 
missions, Admiral von Holtzendorff’s 
retirement was announced. Admiral 
Reinhardt Scheer, Commander of the 
German battle fleet, was designated as 
the new Chief of the Admiralty Staff. 

Further evidence of the growing inef- 
fectiveness of the submarine warfare 
was furnished in the official figures pub- 
lished by the French Government relat- 
ing to the French traffic in the Mediter- 
ranean. According to these figures, no 
fewer than 2,060 vessels, chiefly mer- 
chantmen, with a total tonnage of 3,500,- 
000, crossed the Mediterranean between 
Feb. 24 and April 1 under escort. The 
average number of ships under way, 
coming to or going from France, was 
240. The submarine attacks neverthe- 
less had so diminished in force that only 
one in four resulted in damage to the 
ships. The result was that the water 
traffic steadily increased. 


HOSPITAL SHIPS SUNK 


Several episodes indicated that, while 
the German U-boats were losing their 
power to destroy shipping on a large 
scale, they were still capable of commit- 
ting outrages in sinking hospital ships. 
The British transport Barunga, formerly 
the German steamer Sumatra, outward 
bound for Australia with ill and unfit 
Australian troops on board, was tor- 
pedoed and sunk on July 15. Aid speed- 
ily arrived, nad there were no casualties. 
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The ambulance transport Warilda, with 
800 wounded soldiers on board, was tor- 
pedoed and sunk in. the English Channel 
on Aug. 8. The number of lives lost 
was 123. Many of the wounded men 
were stretched helplessly on cots, and a 
porportion of those killed were in a ward 
which was wiped out by the torpedo ex- 
plosion. 

The deliberate sinking of the Warilda 
was regarded as one of the most 
atrocious of the German crimes against 
hospital ships. The chief sinkings of this 
nature—all hospital ships—are sum- 
marized in the following list: 


Britannic, torpedoed in the Aegean Sea, 
Nov. 21, 1916, with a loss of 36 lives. 

Asturias, sunk in the English Channel, 
March 20, 1917; 2 lives lost. 

Gloucester Castle, sunk 
March 30-31, 1917. 

Donegal and Lanfranc, torpedoed together, 
April 17, 1917. 

Rewa, torpedoed in January, 1918. 

Glenart Castle, torpedoed and sunk in the 
Bristol Channel, Feb. 26, 1918, with the loss 
of 144 lives. 

Llandovery Castle, June 27, 1918, torpedoed 
and sunk seventy miles off the Irish Coast, 
with the loss of 234 lives. 

Warilda, torpedoed and sunk in the English 
Channel on Aug. 8, causing the death of 123 
persons, mostly wounded men. 


The Carpathia, a Cunard liner of 13,- 
603 gross tonnage, was sunk off the 
Irish coast on July 17 while returning to 
America. This was the fifth Cunard 
steamer lost in five weeks. The largest 
ship sunk for some time was the White 
Star liner Justicia, 32,120 gross tons. 
It was torpedoed off the Irish coast, 
with a loss of eleven members of the 
crew but no other casualties. The Jus- 
ticia was the fourth biggest steamship 
in the allied service, the fifth largest 
vessel in the world, and the second lar- 
gest torpedoed since the war began. The 
only larger steamship torpedoed was the 
hospital ship Britannic of the White Star 
Line, of 45,000 gross tonnage. 

The French steamer Djemnah, carry- 
ing troops, was sunk in the Mediterra- 
nean the night of July 14-15 with a loss 
of 442 lives. Nevertheless, submarine 
depredations in the Mediterranean are 
diminishing. During the April-June 
period of 1917, when Italy’s losses of 
tonnage were the heaviest, seventeen 
vessels were lost in April, ten in May, 


in the night of 
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and ten in June. The losses during the 


corresponding quarter in 1918 were re- 
duced to eight, four, and two, respec- 
tively. 


After nearly a year it. became known, 
in August, 1918, that Lieut. Commander 
Schwieger, who commanded the _ sub- 
marine that sank the Lusitania, had 
been missing from the German Navy 
since September, 1917. At that date he 
was in command of the U-88, and was 
going out in company with another 
U-boat when those on the other boat 
heard a chain scraping alongside. The 
commander of the other boat realized 
that they were in an unknown British 
mine field. Almost immediately after- 
ward he heard a tremendous explosion 
and decided that it would be safer to 
come to the surface. Nothing was to be 
seen of the U-88. He tried to get in touch 
with her by wireless and otherwise, but 
from that moment she has never been 
heard of. 


IN AMERICAN WATERS 


The German U-boat campaign in 
American waters continued, but without 
the destruction of any large ships to 
date. The following were the victims: 


The tug Perth Amboy and four barges 
attacked three miles off Orleans, Mass., 
on July 21. The tug was burned and the 
barges sunk by gunfire. 

The fishing schooner Robert and Rich- 
ard of Gloucester, sunk sixty miles south- 
east of Cape Porpoise, off the Maine 
coast, on July 22. 

The Portuguese bark Porto, sunk 550 
miles off the Atlantic Coast on July 27. 

The Japanese freight steamer Toku- 
yama Maru, torpedoed and sunk off the 
Nova Scotia coast on Aug. 1. 

The British schooner Dornfontein held 
up by a German submarine twenty-five 
miles southwest of Brier Island on Aug. 
2 and set on fire. 

Three American fishing schooners sunk 
off the Nova Scotia coast on Aug. 3. 

The Diamond Shoals Lightship 71, an- 
chored off Cape Hatteras, N. C., shelled 
and sunk on Aug. 6. 

The British schooner Gladys M. Hollett 
held up, looted, and sunk by bombs off 
the Canadian coast on Aug. 5. 

The American steamer Merak sunk off 
the North Carolina coast on Aug. 6. 

The Standard Oil tank steamer 
Blanca torpedoed and sunk forty 
west of Halifax on Aug. 5. 
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The American tanker O. B. 
sunk off the Virginia coast. 

The American schooner Stanley L. Sea- 
man sunk on Aug. 5, when 110 miles east 
of Cape Hatteras. The submarine was 
described as the U-1382. 

Nine American fishing schooners sunk 
on Aug. 3 off George’s Bank, sixty miles 
from Nantucket Island. Two submarines 
were reported to have made the attack. 

The Norwegian freighter Sommerstad, 
3,875 gross tons, torpedoed and sunk 
twenty-five miles southeast by east of 
Fire Island on Aug. 12. 

The British steamship Penistone, 4,139 
gross tons, torpedoed on Aug. 11 about 
100 miles east of Nantucket. 

The Swedish steamship Sydland, 3,031 
gross tons, bombed and sunk on Aug. 8 
about 100 miles southeast of Nantucket. 

The American oil tanker Frederick R. 
Kellogg, 7,127 gross tonnage, torpedoed 
ten miles off Barnegat, N. J., sank in 
four minutes; seven men killed by the 
explosion. 

The five masted American’ schooner 
Dorothy Barrett, 2,088 gross tonnage, 
sunk with a cargo of coal 20 miles from 
Cape May, N. J., Aug. 14. 

As this list indicates, there were two 
German submarines operating at widely 
separated points. The proximity of one 
of them to the Port of New York had 
not, up to Aug. 15, made any difference 
in the arrival or departure of the big 
transports, which depended on _ their 
great speed and number of quick-firing 
guns to keep the enemy away; nor had 
the U-boats operating off the Atlantic 
Coast attempted to tackle a single armed 
vessel since they made their first ap- 
pearance on May 18. 

The United States armored cruiser 
San Diego was ten miles south of Fire 
Island and fifty miles from the entrance 
to New York Harbor on July 19 when 
an explosion occurred and sank the ship, 
with the loss of six lives among the en- 
listed men. The commanding officer be- 
lieved that his vessel had been sunk by 
a torpedo, but the Naval Court of In- 
quiry, after a full investigation, reported 
that it was of opinion that the loss of the 
San Diego was due to an enemy mine. 
On the day following the disaster six 
contact mines were located by the naval 
forces in the vicinity of the position 
where the San Diego was sunk. 

One of the U-boats operating upon the 
Atlantic Coast made a mustard gas at- 
tack off North Carolina on the after- 
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noon of Aug. 10. According to the Navy 
Department announcement, mustard gas 
oil was released on the tides which 
swept in past Smith Island. The gas 
generated by the floating oil, which is 
very volatile in the hot sunshine, tem- 
porarily put the coast guard station and 
lighthouse personnel on Smith Island 
out of commission. Six men were gassed, 
but no deaths resulted. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 


During the period under review there 
was further progress in counteracting 
ship losses by the production of new ves- 
sels, mainly from American shipyards. 

The Secretary of the British Admiral- 
ty announced that the tonnage of mer- 
chant vessels completed in United King- 
dom yards during June, 1918, was 134,- 
159 gross tons. The figures for the 
five previous months were: January, 
58,568; February, 100,038; March, 161,- 
674; April, 111,538; May, 194,274. The 
output in June was therefore 63,000 
gross tons less. 


Sir L. G. Chiozza Money, Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the British Ministry 
of Shipping, stated in the House of Com- 
mons on Aug. 8 that the British mer- 
cantile tonnage at the outbreak of the 
war amounted to 18,500,000 gross tons 
and that the figure after four years of 
war was 15,000,000 gross tons, a net 
loss of 3,500,000 gross tons. 


American ship production in July, 
1918, again surpassed all previous rec- 
ords. According to the figures pub- 
lished by the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, 123 vessels, with a deadweight ton- 
nage of 631,944, were sent into the 
water as follows: 

Deadweight 
Number. Tonnage. 
cocscccccescoces OF 433,244 
187,000 
11,000 


Type of Vessel. 
BBR snsssisee 
Wood bi dE GAG eee Oe 
COMPOPHE sicsececicocsosecvs 8 


NORA icc ack aleeetoasesoesseuee 631,944 

During July forty-one vessels, with a 
total deadweight tonnage of 235,025, 
were completed. Of these, thirty-six were 
steel ships, with a deadweight tonnage 
of 217,025, and five were wooden, with a 
total of 18,000 tons. These do not in- 
clude two vessels of 15,855 deadweight 
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tons (together) which were delivered 
from Japanese yards. 

From August, 1917, when the Ship- 
ping Board began operations, to Aug. 1, 
1918, there were completed and delivered 
thirty-seven steel contract vessels, with 
a deadweight tonnage of 245,000, and 
210 requisitioned vessels totaling 1,326,- 
156 deadweight tons, making a grand 
total of 247 ships, aggregating 1,571,856 
tons completed and placed in service. 
Almost half of this tonnage—the actual 
amount being 775,545 tons—was deliv- 
ered during the last three months. By 
months the launchings in 1918 were: 

Deadweight 
Tons. 
January 88,507 
February 
March 
April 
May 


(ihe CENe eee eeeionineenneces 1,719,536 


NEW AMERICAN SHIPYARDS 


These results have been made possible 
by the completion of many new ship- 
yards. On July 27, 1918, there were 118 
fully equipped shipyards in the United 
States and 44 others partly complete, 
of which 23 were more than 75 per cent. 
finished. Many were built from the 
ground up, while the others were extend- 
ed and enlarged to such a degree that 
they amounted almost to new yards. 
Thirty-seven steel yards which the Uni- 
ted States had when the war began had 
grown to 72 by July 27. The old yards 
increased from 162 ways to 195. Eighty 
yards for building .wooden ships were 
in operation or nearing completion. The 
remainder of the total number of yards 
were for building concrete ships, a new 
industry developed by the war need. 


Hog Island, the greatest of all ship- 
yards and one of the four Government 
fabricating yards, was 90 per cent. com- 
plete. Bristol and Newark, two other 
fabricating yards, were almost complete, 
while Wilmington, N. C., the fourth, was 
commenced only in May and was still in 
its infancy. The 118 yards which were 
complete were distributed sectionally as 
follows: Pacific Coast, 48; Atlantic 
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Coast, 38; Great Lakes, 16, and Gulf 
Coast, 16. 

The first ship produced by the Hog 
Island yard, the Quistconck, a 7,500-ton 
freight steamer, was launched on Aug. 
5, 1918. President Wilson was present 
at the ceremony, and led the cheering 
as Mrs. Wilson broke a bottle of cham- 
pagne on the bow and named the vessel. 

New records in rapidity of shipbuild- 
ing were established in July and August. 
On July 26 a 3,500-ton steel ship was 
sent into the water at the plant of the 
Great Lakes Engineering Company at 
Ecorse, Mich., fourteen days after its 
keel was laid. The ship was 263 feet 
long with a beam of 43% feet. On Aug. 
4 the Invincible, a 12-000-ton steamer, 
was launched at Alameda, Cal., twenty- 
four working days after the keel was 
laid. In building the Invincible 13,784 
tons of steel were put in place and about 
40,000 rivets driven daily. The Invin- 
cible was 457 feet 6 inches in length over 
all, 56 feet beam and 38 feet deep. 


A proclamation was issued by Presi- 
ident Wilson Aug. 3, making the 
United States Shipping Board the dic- 
tator of charter rates for practically 
all shipping of American registry with 
the exception of vessels on the Great 
Lakes, inland canals and waterways, 
and those engaged exclusively in coast- 
wise trade. American citizens were pro- 
hibited by the proclamation from char- 
tering any vessel of foreign ownership 
except with the Government’s approval. 
Up to this time the Shipping Board 
had been compelled to enforce its edicts 
as to conditions and rates through its 
control of the bunker coal essential to 
ship movement. Under the terms of the 
proclamation severe penalties were pro- 
vided for violations of the decisions 
made by the board. The President’s ac- 
tion left the Shipping Board in com- 
plete control of the situation, and made 
it certain that no American ship should 
fall into the hands of foreigners without 
the full approval of this Government. A 
preclamation issued by President Wilson 
on Aug. 18 made it a criminal offense to 
sell, mortgage, lease, or deliver an Amer- 
ican ship to a foreigner without the con- 
sent of the Shipping Board. 





How America Has Fed the Allies 


By HERBERT C. HOOVER 


[UNITED States Foop ADMINISTRATOR] 


T is now possible to summarize the 
shipments of foodstuffs from the 
United States to the allied countries 

during the fiscal year just closed—prac- 
tically the last harvest year. These 
amounts include all shipments to allied 
countries for their and our armies, the 
civilian population, the Belgium relief, 
and the Red Cross. The figures indicate 
the measure of effort of the American 
people in support of allied food supplies. 

The total value of these food ship- 

ments, which were in the main pur- 


chased through, or with the collaboration 
of, the Food Administration, amounted 
$1,400,000,000 during the 


to, roundly, 
fiscal year. 

The shipments of meats and fats (in- 
cluding meat products, dairy products, 
vegetable oils, &c.) to allied destina- 
tions were as follows: 

Pounds. 
Fiscal year 1916-I7 
Fiscal year 1917-18........... .++++5,011,100,000 
Increase ..... vr 844,600,000 

Our slaughterable animals at the be- 
ginning of the last fiscal year were not 
appreciably larger in number than the 
year before, and particularly in hogs; 
they were probably less. The increase 
in shipments is due to conservation and 
the extra weight of animals added by 
our farmers. 

The full effect of these efforts began 
to bear their best results in the last 
half of the fiscal year, when the exports 
to the Allies were 2,133,100,000 pounds, 
as against 1,266,500,000 pounds in the 
same period of the year before. This 
compares with an average of 801,000,000 
pounds of total exports for the same 
half years in the three-year pre-war 
period. 

In cereals and cereal products reduced 
to terms of cereal bushels, our shipments 
to allied destinations have been: 


Bushels. 
PapCal Sear WIC TT <iicciisiccseseddsces 259,900,000 
Fiscal year 1917-18.......0000..eeses540,803,000 
Increase 80,900,000 


Of these cereals our shipments of the 


prime breadstuffs in the fiscal year 1917- 
18 to allied destinations were: Wheat, 
131,000,000 bushels and rye 138,900,000 
bushels, a total of 144,900,000 bushels. 


The exports to allied destinations dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1916-17 were: Wheat, 
135,100,000 bushels and rye 2,300,000 
bushels, a total of 137,400,000 bushels. 
In addition, some 10,000,000 bushels of 
1917 wheat are now in port for allied 
destinations or en route thereto. The 
total shipments to allied countries from 
our last harvest of wheat will be, there- 
fore, about 141,000,000 bushels, or a total 
of 154,900,000 bushels of prime bread- 
stuffs. 

In addition to this we have shipped 
some 10,000,000 bushels to neutrals de- 
pendent upon us and we have received 
some imports from other quarters. A 
large part of the other cereals exported 
has also gone into war bread. 

It is interesting to note that since the 
urgent request of the Allied Food Con- 
trollers early in the year for a further 
shipment of 75,000,000 bushels from our 
1917 wheat than originally planned, we 
shall have shipped to Europe, or have en 
route, nearly 85,000,000 bushels. At the 
time of this request our surplus was al- 
ready more than exhausted. 

This accomplishment of our people in 
this matter stands out even more clearly 
if we bear in mind that we had available 
in the fiscal year 1916-17 from net carry 
over and a surplus 6ver our normal con- 
sumption about 200,000,000 bushels of 
wheat which we were able to export that 
year without trenching on our home loaf. 
This last year, however, owing to the 
large failure of the 1917 wheat crop we 
had available from net carry over and 
production and imports only just about 
our normal consumption. Therefore our 
wheat shipments to allied destinations 
represent approximately savings from 
our own wheat bread. 

These figures, however, do not fully 
convey the volume of the effort and 
sacrifice made during the past year by 
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the whole American people. Despite the 
magnificent effort of our agricultural 
population in planting a much increased 
acreage in 1917, not only was there a 
very large failure in wheat, but also the 
corn failed to mature properly, and corn 
is our dominant crop. 

We calculate that the total nutritional 
production of the country for the fiscal 
year just closed was between 7 per cent. 
and 9 per cent. below the average of the 
three previous years, our nutritional sur- 
plus for export in those years being about 
the same amount as the shrinkage last 
year. Therefore, the consumption and 
waste in food have been greatly re- 
duced in every direction during the year. 

I am sure that all the millions of our 
people, agricultural as well as urban, 
who have contributed to these results 
should feel a very definite satisfaction 
that, in a year of universal food shortage 
in the Northern Hemisphere, all of these 


people joined together against Germany 
have come through into sight of the 
coming harvest not only with health and 
strength fully maintained, but with only 
temporary periods of hardship. The 
European Allies have been compelled to 
sacrifice more than our own people, but 
we have not failed to load every steamer 
since the delays of the storm months of 
last Winter. 

Our contributions to this end could 
not have been accomplished without ef- 
fort and sacrifice, and it is a matter 
for further satisfaction that it has 
been accomplished voluntarily and indi- 
vidually. It is difficult to distinguish 
between various sections of our people— 
the homes, public eating places, food 
trades, urban or agricultural popula- 
tions—in assessing credit for these re- 
sults, but no one will deny the dominant 
part of the American woman. 

July 11, 1918. 


Canada’s Four Years of War Effort 


By OWEN E. McGILLICUDDY 


ACH succeeding year of the war 
H has only served to harden the 
determination of the Canadian 
people to see the conflict through 
to a successful issue, no matter what the 
cost in men and money. With her large 
but sparsely settled territory, Canada 
has made outstanding sacrifices from 
the beginning of hostilities on Aug. 3, 
1914, until the present time. Up to 
July 1, 1918, the number of men who had 
been enlisted for war service totaled 
552,601, including 56,081 conscripted 
since the Military Service act went into 
force. The toll of dead had reached a 
total of 42,919, made up as follows: 
Killed in action, 27,040; died of wounds, 
9,280; died of disease, 2,257, and pre- 
sumed dead, 4,342. The number of miss- 
ing was given as 384, while of the pris- 
oners of war 2,274 were accounted for. 
The total number of wounded in the four 
years was 113,007. 


This is Canada’s record of her con- 
tribution of man power from 1914 to 


1918, and yet she is now making greater 
efforts than ever before, not only to 
maintain her forces in the field but to 
further enlarge her quota. 

On July 12 a statement was issued 
from Ottawa by the Hon. Martin Bur- 
rell, Acting Minister of Militia and De- 
fense, outlining in very positive terms 
the necessity for men: 


It has been stated to the Government 
that the labor situation is such that there 
is danger of the crops not being entirely 
harvested unless soldiers can be given 
leave of absence for this purpose. Al- 
ready a large number of men have been 
granted exemption and leave of absence. 
The grave situation at the front since the 
initiation of the German offensive last 
Spring necessitated the most vigorous and 
rapid reinforcement of our troops. Ac- 
cordingly, arrangements were made for 
the sending overseas of the largest possi- 
ble number of troops, especially during 
June and July. 

There can be no doubt as to the neces- 
sity for such arrangements being carried 
out. The whole situation has been laid 
before General Mewburn and the Prime 
Minister, who are in England, and they 
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were asked whether conditions at the 
front would warrant a departure from 
the program laid down. A reply was re- 
ceived last night saying the situation 
made it essential that the reinforcements 
arranged for should reach England at the 
earliest possible moment, and that there 
should be no departure from the program. 
The Government appreciates the many 
and serious difficulties which in these 
days of war face the Canadian people in 
the carrying on of their work, notably in 
agriculture, so important to the con- 
duct of the war itself. Neverthe- 
less, we cannot shut our eyes to the tre- 
mendous gravity of the issues now at 
stake in France. Nor can we forget the 
sacrifices which are being daily and hour- 
ly made by our own countrymen on the 
field of battle, in order that our country, 
in common with those of our allies, may 
be saved from the evil fate which would 
befall them should German arms triumph. 
With a full realization of all that is in- 
volved, the Government recognizes it as a 
high and imperative duty to see that the 
reinforcements now arranged for be 
sent across seas without fail and without 
delay. The nation has clearly expressed 
its feeling on this great matter, and we 
believe the Canadian people, who have 
committed themselves to so sacred a 
cause, are determined to suffer such in- 
convenience and make such sacrifices as 
are necessary to the end they have in 
view. 


THE FRENCH CANADIANS 


With these conclusions as outlined, 
the Canadian Government proceeded to 
make another great effort to put further 
man power in the field. It was assisted 
by a phase of public spirit that had 
not been evident in the earlier stages 
under the Military Service act. Recruits 
from Quebec began coming to the colors 
in ever-increasing numbers. There was, 
and is, a new spirit in old Lower Canada, 
different from that of a year, or even 
six months, ago. The French Canadian, 
who has always been a law-respecting 
citizen, has changed his attitude since 
the question of military service is no 
longer a political question. The people 
of Quebec, if asked the reason for the 
change, would doubtless say they were 
not conscious of any. If you were fur- 
ther to ask, “ What is the meaning of 
this new movement? What has brought 
forth the recruits?” the answer would 
in all probability be, “It is the law.” 
That, in short, is the simple logic as 
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Quebec now understands her part in the 
war. Military service can no longer be 
escaped, and the young French Canadian 
prefers to offer himself as a volunteer 
rather than to go by the compulsory 
means of conscription. “Nos amis y 
vont, nous ne somme pas pour tirer de 
l’oreille,” said one 18-year-old who pre- 
sented himself recently at the recruiting 
station in Quebec City. “ Our friends are 
going, and we don’t want to be taken by 
the ear.” 

The various prejudices which have 
militated against Quebec taking an 
earlier active interest in war activities 
may be directly attributable to Henry 
Bourassa and his political school of Ca- 
nadian “nationalism.” It may be stated 
here with the greatest positiveness that 
the Roman Catholic Church, as an organ- 
ized influence, should not be held re- 
sponsible for the racial nationalism that 
has developed in recent years. Nation- 
alist priests there are in abundance 
throughout Quebec, and for that matter 
in other provinces in Canada, but it is 
because they are French Canadian and 
not because they are priests. Their 
racialism simply blinds them to their 
present religious duty and their “ every- 
day ” civilian interests. However, the 
Nationalist problem, as such, is one that 
existed for some years before the war 
and will in all likelihood continue for 
some years afterward. 


CANADA UNITED 


Probably the best expression of opinion 
on the situation in Quebec as it exists to- 
day was voiced in a speech delivered at 
Witley Camp July 15 by Fernand Rin- 
fret, a Montreal editor, who, in company 
with other representatives of the Ca- 
nadian Press Association, visited Eng- 
land and the west front recently. 

We did not come here merely as sight- 
seers, [said he.] We came with the mes- 
sage, ‘‘ The whole of Canada is behind 
you.’”’ There are no two sentiments in 
Canada. We are with you first of all. 
From first to last our differences over re- 
cruiting have not been in method, but 
in principle. The attitude of Quebec has 
never been one of resistance to the law, 
but of desire for reference to the people. 
You may have heard of Quebec rioters. 
There have been no Quebec rioters. There 
may have been a few rioters in Quebec, 
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men whose action was repudiated by none 
so heartily as the people of Quebec them- 
selves. We French Canadians have a 
double claim upon you. As we are of 
French blood, so we are partners in the 
British Empire. We are Canadian, 
purely Canadian. Since conscription be- 
came the law, nowhere has it been better 
and more easily enforced than in Quebec. 
Our French Canadian new recruits will 
worthy of their brothers at St. 
Julien and Courcelette. 


prove 


Similar sentiments were expressed at 
the same luncheon by Charles Roillard 
of La Patrie, Montreal. 
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While Quebec, so far, has enlisted in 
round numbers only 40,000 recruits, it 
is conservatively estimated that by the 
end of the year this total will have 
grown to 80,000 or 85,000. Since the 
Military Service act was first intro- 
duced the Province of Quebec has grad- 
ually realized that in wartime the law 
of necessity admits of little choice. The 
Navy League, which, as its name im- 
plies, is an organization for backing the 
efforts of the navy in every way, has 
already obtained 22,250 members 


The detailed estimates for the Department of Militia and Defense for the year 
ending March 31, 1919, show how thoroughly Canada has organized her wartime 


expenditures. 
in an ever-increasing ratio. 


They also show that these expenditures are constantly expanding 
The estimates in bulk detail are as follows: 


Total 
Overseas. Expenditure. 


Expenditure Expenditure 
in Canada. 


Pay of 110,000 troops in Canada and 290,000 in Eng- 


Wve UE DO RGNO pia coi coca edev ens nekadns 
Assigned pay, overseaS troops.........sseeee 


Separation allowances 
Rations, Canada, 50 
cents per day 

Clothing and necessaries 
Outfit allowances, officers and nurses 


cents per day; 


England, 


weeeeeeee $90,187,500 $70,512,500 $120,500,000 


54,000,000 
21,750,000 


54,000,000 
3,600,000 27,750,000 
38% 
20,075,000 
19,080,000 


1,000,000 


21,000,000 41,075,000 
19,080,000 


1,700,000 


Equipment, including harness, vehicles, tents, blankets, 


but not rifles, machine guns, &c 
Ordnance services 
Medical services 
Ammunition 
Machine guns 
Ocean transport 
Railway transport 
Forage 
Veterinary service, 
Engineer works, housing 
Civilian employes 
Sundries, including 

dues, &c. 
Overseas printing and stationery 
General expenses overseas 


recruiting, censors, 


Maintenance of troops in France at 9s. 4d. 


Total 


To the above figures must be added 
$73,803,804, which will be spent for war 
purposes by Federal departments other 
than that of militia and defense. 

The 71,000 separation allowances would 
require $19,000,000, but the Government 
expects an increase in the number, and 
is therefore providing $21,750,000, in ad- 
dition to $6,000,000 for dependents over- 
seas. In the item for rations, allowance 
is made for the fact that 140,000 men in 
France are rationed by the British Gov- 


POMS oe ie cic cue ee nwen 


ce ceecee 216,887,500 


20,000,000 
1,800,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
4,612,000 

11,512,500 

450,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 
3,670,000 


5,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
4,612,500 
11,062,500 
450,000 
3,000,000 
1,250,000 
750,000 


2,750,000 
2,920,000 
3,000,000 3,000,000 

300,000 
1,800,000 


300,000 
1,800,000 


115,000,000 115,000,000 


$443,050,000 


ernment. Accoutrements other than 
waist belt, water bottle, and haversack 
are not charged up, as they, too, are pro- 
vided by England and will not be settled 
for until after the war. 

The item of $450,000 for railway trans- 
portation in England does not cover 
transportation of troops, but merely of 
officers and men on duty in the British 
Isles. The transport of troops in Eng- 
land and to France will be charged up to 
Canada by England after the war. 


$225, 162,500 
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throughout the Province, and is steadily 
growing. 

These features are sufficient to show 
the trend of the times. Notwithstand- 
ing certain legal quibbles regarding the 
exemption clauses in the Military Serv- 
ice act, the essential fact is that Canada, 
as never before, is at last thoroughly 
united in one common objective. The 
war has so impressed itself on the imag- 
ination of all her citizens that it super- 
sedes all petty political arguments, and 
will continue to do so until the great 
conflict now waging in Europe has 
reached a successful conclusion. 


HEAVY WAR BURDEN 


The nine Provinces have not only 
given of their man power as the re- 
quirements of war demanded; they have, 
in proportion to their wealth, lavishly 
contributed funds which in ratio to pop- 
ulation have not been exceeded by any 
countries outside the immediate zone of 
war. At the end of the last financial 
year the gross national debt of Canada 
stood approximately at $1,700,000,000, 
and the net debt as quoted at the last 
parliamentary session by the Hon. A. K. 
MacLean, Acting Minister of Finance, 
was $1,200,000,000, as compared with 
$544,391,368 and $333,996,850, respect- 
ively, for the year preceding the out- 
break of war. 

And the end is not yet in sight. Still 
heavier sacrifices must be borne by the 
people of the Dominion, as announced in 
the parliamentary estimates proposed in 
connection with war expenditures for the 
year ending March 31, 1919. These war 
estimates total $516,853.804, and are 
made up as follows: Militia and Defense 
Department, $442,050,000; other depart- 
ments, $73,803,804. This sum does not 
cover all of Canada’s expenses overseas. 
For the sake of mutual convenience the 
transportation of troops in England and 
to France, and a portion of the equip- 
ment, are being financed by Great Brit- 
ain, and after the war will be reckoned 
up and charged to Canada, according to 
her indebtedness on the balance sheets. 

The total cost of the war to Canada up 
to the end of the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1919, will be nearly $1,400,- 
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000,000. As Canada had a national debt 
of about $334,000,000 when the war be- 
gan, little of which has been paid off, 
the national debt will be about $1,600,- 
000,000 by next March, for the Dominion 
is doing little more than paying inter- 
est on its war debt, and nearly all war 
expenses have been added to the national 
debt for future generations to pay. 
Since the beginning of the war 
Canada’s expenditure of public moneys 
on war account, according to the books 
of the Finance Department, up to July 
20, 1918, was as follows: 
Fiscal years. 
1914-1915 ..... ec cece cece ees $60,750,476.01 
1915-1916 166,197, 755.47 
SOD i kine vivasenivaes 306,488,814.63 
WATBOES onc cccscscvcecescsx CAR, 00T, 208.75 
1918-1919* 37,060,303.05 


MOUEL  :5.5 20:19:06; 00: vi6i0i¥.0:0 0 0ib-0% $916,044,631.91 

*To July 19, 1918. 

The voluntary contributions to the 
Canadian Patriotic Fund from the be- 
ginning of the war up to June 30, 1918, 
amounted to $40,149,037.27. This fund, 


which has been opened annually, has 
been for the relief of soldiers’ dependents 
who have had to undergo special sacri- 
fices. 


In introducing the estimates at the 
last session of Parliament Sir Robert 
Borden gave the following figures as 
showing the sums expended by the vari- 
ous departments for war purposes during 
the last year, as compared with the esti- 
mates for the coming year. Those for 
last year total up to more than the $302,- 
532,974 already mentioned, as they in- 
clude sums which have not yet passed 
through the Finance Department: 
1917-18 1918-19. 

$63,001 $317,000 

1,000,000 
10,000 

35,000 

60,000 

35,470 

100,000 
1,100,000 

75,000 
34,735,470 
19,000,000 

600,000 

15.000 
3, 964.000 

700,000 

60,000 

10,000 


Agriculture Dept. ... 
Canada registration,, 
Customs 

External affairs .... 
Finance Dept. 
Immigration Dept: .. 
Interior Dept. 
Justice Dept. 

Labor Dept. 
Maritime Fisheries .. 
Naval Service 

Post Office 

Privy Council 

Public Works 
Railways, canals ... 
Sec. of State 


96,670 
1,470,000 
39,480 
569,298 
10,662,982 
900,000 
30,000 
317,500 
1,150,000 
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1917-18 1918-19 
Soldiers’ 

ment 
Trade 
Militia 


re-establish- 
9,303,295 
121,862 
279,236,900 


12,000,000 
286, 664 
443,050,000 


and commerce 
and defense.. 


$394,054,740 $516,853,S04 
WHAT ESTIMATES PROVIDE 


The estimates for the present fiscal 
year were based on the presumption that 
the operation of the Military Service act 
would increase the number of troops 
raised in Canada to at least 500,000, ac- 
counted for as follows: First draft, M. 
S. A., 100,000; Home Defense Force, 
10,000; in England, 150,000; in France, 
140,000; discharged after service at the 
front, killed, &c., 100,000. 

The troops in France comprise the 
Forestry Corps, which are used for work 
in the United Kingdom, all the wounded 
convalescing in hospitals, the conva- 
lescents training for return to the front, 
troops sent from Canada to England 
from time to time as reinforcements, and 
men detailed in Great Britain for work- 
ing around hospitals and camps. 


The total expenditure of $443,050,000 
works out to $1,107.62 per man. Earlier 
in the war the estimate was $1,000 per 
man. The average pay works out to $1.25 
per day for all the ranks. Deducting 
100,000 for casualties, the 400,000 re- 
maining on pay would cost $500,000 per 
day, or a total of $182,500,000 per year. 
The increase in the amount of deferred 
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pay for troops overseas is estimated at 
$8,000,000. As men return in increasing 
numbers from the front the deferred 
pay will become payable to them in in- 
creasing volume, and the Militia Depart- 
ment is considering the best manner in 
which that payment can be carried out 
so as to insure that the money handed 
over will be employed by the men for 
some useful purpose. 

Close analysis of Canada’s expend- 
itures will show that the Dominion is 
more than maintaining her proportion of 
contributions in men and money which 
she assigned to herself at the outbreak of 
war. There has been no slackening off, 
such as was at first anticipated. The 
people are meeting their taxes and sub- 
scribing to the various war loans with 
cheerful hearts. 

The war expenditures for this fiscal 
year and the one previous are as follows: 


$516,853, 804 
341,000,000 
875,000,000 

1,391,853,804 


This fiscal year 
Last fiscal year 
To date 
To end of this year 
As loans for Canada (exclusive of 
loans repaid) have totaled $911,000,000 
since the war began, and as the new debt 
for war loan is $875,000,000, it has been 
obvious for some time that the Govern- 
ment must soon float its second Victory 
Loan. This has now definitely been de- 
cided upon and the next campaign will 
be inaugurated during the last week of 
October. 


In Honor of America 


By 
{In antithesis to Rossetti’s 


ALICE 


‘On the Refusal of 


MEYNELL 
Aid Between Nations ’’] 


Not that the earth is changing, O my God! 
Not that her brave democracies take heart 
To share, to rule her treasure, to impart 
The wine to those who long the wine-press trod; 
Not therefore trust we that beneath Thy nod, 
Thy silent benediction, even now 
In gratitude so many nations bow, 


So many poor: not therefore, O my God! 


But because living men for dying man 
Go to a million deaths, to deal one blow; 
And justice speaks one great compassionate tongue; 
And nation unto nation calls “ One clan 
We succorers are, one tribe! ” By this we know 
Our earth holds confident, steadfast, being young. 





The Agony of the City of Lille 


Experiences of One Citizen During the Horrors 
of German Occupation 


Part II. 
By MARGUERITE BUCHET 


[TRANSLATED FOR CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE BY M. L. CAVENAUGH] 


ITHOUT the American and 
Holland Relief Committees we 
should have died of hunger, 


and it seemed as if this were 
the aim of the Germans, for they left 
the potatoes to rot rather than give 
them to the population. There were 
atrocious stomach troubles caused by 
hunger. It happened in a village near- 
by that a child, having brought some 
potatoes, was arrested and struck by 
a policeman; that cruelty did not seem 
to satisfy him, so he set his dog on 
him, and the poor child was badly bitten. 
Everything else was as expensive as the 
food; one would have given $20 for a 
liter of petroleum, but it could not be 
found even at that price. A single can- 
dle cost 20 cents, that is to say five 
times more than formerly. 

The nights are long and painful in 
Winter, especially when one is hungry, 
and it is hard to go to bed at 5 o’clock 
to save the light. Our masters told us 
the long nights were excellent, quoting 
the proverb, “Qui dort dine.” (Who 
sleeps dines.) 

At the time of the requisition of wines 
a lady made a gift of several bottles 
to the poor rather than hand them over 
to the Germans; she was fined for her 
action. The quantity of wine consumed 
at Lille for several days and the amount 
transported surpass imagination. The 
fine wines, which in ordinary times 
were never moved, but kept preciously 
in their hampers, were hurriedly brought 
up from the cellars and transferred 
more quickly still, in order to avoid 
giving them to those who would profit 
by them. Some people who had never 
tasted champagne drank great glasses 
of it. Wines thirty years old ended 
their existence, and now every one, even 


the wealthiest families, drink only pure 
water! There is no more wine or beer. 


One night an officer forced the jan- 
itor to go and awaken his master, as the 
officer demanded lodgings. This was not 
the only time the Germans disarranged 
families in their home in the middle of 
the night. The conquerors, too, often 
considered themselves the masters in 
every way, and then: “ C’est la guerre! ” 
One day it is an officer who exacts a 
place with the family at dinner. Again, 
another demands the bedroom of the 
master of the house. Even worse, they 
change the furniture to suit themselves, 
and paint the floor “iron-gray,” the 
color they seem to love so much. They 
even cover the family portrait with that 
of their Emperor! 


REBELLIOUS CLOCKS 


German time was from fifty to sixty 
minutes in advance of the French time. 
Every one of us made it a point of duty 
not to change his customary habits, the 
object being to show our conquerors that 
we were still French and always would 
he. One day a placard appeared, which 
read thus: “Public clocks must no 
longer keep a different time from that 
of Germany; they should indicate the 
German hour.” Instantly, all the clocks 
of the public buildings, the churches, 
and the great houses were stopped: if 
they could not be French they should not 
be German. Then another placard ap- 
peared, commanding that all the clocks 
visible in the streets should be kept run- 
ning and should indicate German time. 
Up to that moment the clock of Sacre- 
Coeur, which is in the interior of the 
church, had continued to keep French 
time. We had the satisfaction of seeing 
the clock of the Nouvelle Bourse, on the 





Grand Place de Lille, renew the obstinacy 
of the dear old church of Strasbourg, as 
it was impossible to make it mark the 
German time exactly. 


CHURCHES REQUISITIONED 


By the requisition of our Catholic 
churches we were wounded in our patri- 
otic and religious sentiments. Some- 
times they were used for Protestant 
services, at others for German Catholic 
ceremonies. The manners of the in- 
vaders at times shocked us. On Good 
Friday a large number of us arrived at 
the church at 3 o’clock, the appointed 
time for the service. We found our 
church filled with Germans, and we were 
obliged to wait patiently until their serv- 
ice was ended. They even had not had the 
courtesy to tell us in advance that they 
were going to use that church at that 
hour. They did not even inform the Dean. 
Later, some one who spoke French an- 
nounced to us that, for the future, every 
Sunday morning at 8 and 9 o’clock the 
church would be used by the Germans. 

Heavy sentences were inflicted upon 
many of our priests. One was shot near 
Valenciennes; another was condemned to 
death, and it was only through the effort 
of Mgr. Chavost that the sentence was 
changed to penal servitude. Still another 
was put in prison. His food consisted of 
bread, water, soup, and black liquid, 
which resembled coffee. There was 
neither air nor light in his cell. His food 
was passed to him through the grating, 
he was permitted to go out every day for 
an hour with his head covered with a 
thick hood. At the end of several weeks 
he was unrecognizable; he was going to 
die, and as there was nothing against 
him for which he could be condemned, 
they released him. Since his awful pun- 
ishment, however, the poor priest, who 
was formerly so ardent and enthusiastic, 
seems to have lost all power of speech. 


FORCIBLE DEPORTATIONS 


I have said how the different placards 
were read with mockery, but the one 
which appeared on Good Friday was 
not received in such a manner, but with 
anguish of soul. It announced the de- 
portations. What impressive _ silence 
followed the reading of it! Each one 
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asked himself who would be the victims 
chosen. A placard had previously ap- 
peared, asking the workmen to present 
themselves, announcing that they would 
be sent to the zones back of the firing 
lines, and would be well paid and well 
fed. Notwithstanding all the alluring 
promises, the workmen failed to reply; 
the result was this notice on Good Fri- 
day proclaiming “ proscription” and de- 
claring that since the people had not 
accepted the first call willingly, force 
would now be used. Every one must 
be ready. Each person could carry 
thirty kilograms (about sixty pounds) 
of luggage, including blankets and cook- 
ing utensils. The notice ended with the 
words: “As the decision is irrevocable, 
it is to the interest of the population to 
be calm and obedient.” 

Friday night and Saturday there began 
the requisitioning of men, women, young 
men, and young girls. Oh, the frightful 
nights! How can one tell of this horror 
in such a way that the world will be 
able to realize the anguish? What quar- 
ter of the town would be exploited next, 
no one knew. Each one retired in fear 
and trembling, saying: “ Will it happen 
to us tonight? ” 

At 3 o’clock in the morning soldiers 
were posted in certain streets which 
were dominated at each end by Gatling 
guns. The Germans entered the houses, 
and as each member appeared before 
them they pointed ort which ones should 
accompany them, and told them to be 
ready to follow in half an hour. Then 
there was suffering not easy to imagine. 
I know a woman who saw her husband 
and her son of 16 years go; she was 
left all alone, without news of those she 
loved, for months. Think of the agony 
of parents in seeing their children de- 
part in such a mysterious way—for 
what place, and with whom! Imagine 
the anguish of a mother who had two 
daughters, one 20, the other 16 years old, 
when a soldier said to her: “ Choose 
which of the two you wish us to take 
away.” At the end of eight days the 
proscription was ended. The priests 
hastened to announce the fact from the 
pulpits in order to calm the anxiety of 
those who remained. 











SUFFERINGS OF VICTIMS 


But what had become of those who had 
been torn from their homes? A girl who 
returned in October, six months after 
her departure, gave us some details. She 
said about 400 of them, men and women, 
slept the first night on the dirty straw 
taken from stables and still filled with 
the odors of animals. During the first 
days they were exceedingly unhappy. 
Generally, they were well fed, but there 
were terrible things to endure. If one 
refused to do what was commanded the 
punishment was severe. Some were 
beaten; others, who persisted in refusing 
to submit to the obligatory sanitary 
visits, disappeared, and no one ever knew 
what became of them. 


In the way of punishment, men were 
fastened to posts and left there for hours 
under a beating rain. Some had to en- 
dure the “supplice de la caisse,’”’ which 
is as follows: The victim is pressed 
against a wall with his back to it, his 
arms are extended by his sides, a plank 
is placed in front of him from his neck 
to his feet, other planks of the same 
length are placed one on each side, the 
wall forms the fourth; these planks are 
then secured firmly, so that the prisoner 
cannot move and he is left there for 
hours. One man suffered this agony for 
ten hours on nine consecutive days; at the 
end of the ninety hours he dropped to 
the ground lifeless. Does not this torture 
make one think of savages more than of 
civilized men? 


CRUELTY OF SEPARATION 


The rich suffered the same as the 
poor; the old men, the women, and even 
children, had to submit to dreadful cruel- 
ty. One of our hardest trials was lack of 
news. No letters could be sent to or 
received from persons even in other in- 
vaded regions. Imagine the anguish of 
mothers, wives, daughters, sisters, and 
fiancés! Those who were dear to them 
were far away, exposed, wounded per- 
haps, and yet they could know nothing of 
their sufferings. 

One mother had not heard a word 
from her three sons for more than two 
years. At rare times news would come 
by chance. One would learn of the 
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death of a husband or child, but mourn- 
ing could not even be worn, for fear the 
Germans would know that a letter had 
been received. No details could be 
learned regarding the death of one’s 
nearest and dearest. How distressing 
it was, and what risks the bearers of 
news would run! And what a terrible 
penalty they would pay if discovered! 
A man who was taken prisoner at the 
beginning of the invasion told me of his 
experience. He and his companions 
were obliged to march the entire day 
without food, excepting when they ar- 
rived at a field of carrots, and their 
conductors said: “ Eat! These carrots 
are very good.” They were taken to a 
place filled with ammunition and forced 
to work, guarded closely by the Ger- 
mans, who told them if their friends, the 
French, should arrive, they would give 
them a hot reception. 


FXPLOSION IN LILLE 


The month of January, 1916, was par- 
ticularly sad for those of us left in Lille, 
for at: that time occurred the great ex- 
plosion of a German powder magazine, 
destroying, in a moment, an entire quar- 
ter of the city. Every one was awakened 
that night horrified, thinking that bombs 
had surely struck us. Windows were 
broken everywhere, doors were torn from 
their hinges, some entirely destroyed. 
But in the vicinity of the powder mill 
what destruction, what affliction, what 
horror! If the great factories, numerous 
in that part of the city, were in ruins, 
how much greater was the devastation 
among the poor homes of the workmen! 
There were mothers weeping over their 
blind children, and many persons were 
buried under the ruins. The explosion 
was so terrific that at Douai and at 
Tournai doors were burst open. It was 
even felt in Holland, near Breda. 


Our poor city is still less beautiful 
since this great calamity. As there is no 
glass to replace the broken windows, the 
openings are filled with paper or tarred 
canvas, consequently the light is still 
poorer; this causes suffering, but is 


nothing compared with the record of the 
wounded and dead, of which latter there 
The funeral took 


were 109 victims. 
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A new portrait of the head of the Russian Soviet Government, whose 
real name is Vladimir Ilitch Ulyanov 
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place for all at the same time. It was 
a pitiful sight; the caskets were placed 
in one of the squares of Lille, in front of 
the Church of St. Vincent de Paul. 
All those of authority were present. 
From the steps of the church the Arch- 
bishop said the prayers and gave abso- 
lution. The people wept as the 109 bodies 
were taken to the cemetery. 

How often, indeed, had the poor Mon- 
seigneur to console his people! One 
time it was a bomb from an airplane, 
which killed a mother of nine children; 
another time, a part of a church was de- 
stroyed, wounding many. There were 
innumerable accidents of all _ kinds, 


caused by the different bombardments 
and by the aerial warfare, and at such 
times Monseigneur would hasten through 
the streets to console and to encourage. 


WELCOME AIRPLANES 


When the soldiers return from the 
war they will find much devastation and 
many vacant places in their home city. 
Yet, notwithstanding all the misfortunes 
which the airplanes bring, they are 
hailed with cries of joy, are cheered 
and followed with the eye as long as 
possible, for they are our friends up 
there—they come from our free France 
and bring ‘to us a ray of hope; they 
seem to waft to us the pure air of our 
country. But tears follow these combats 
with the German planes; the wounded 
suffer atrociously before they die. 

All this anguish, all these mental and 
physical sufferings, affect the health. 
One does not gain in flesh in an invaded 
region. * * * So many humiliating 
things are thrust upon us. Every con- 
ceivable thing to humble and crush us. 
No one can even go in the suburbs with- 
out a “laissez-passer.” One waits 
through rain to obtain it. The German 
officer has the courtesy to whistle when 
he wishes to announce that his lordship 
is ready to receive in his office those 
who are waiting. Rich and poor fare alike, 
only with this difference, that for the 
rich the price of the pass, instead of the 
published rate of 1 franc, is 2 frances. 
Fines are imposed for everything, es- 
pecially if the Tricolor is displayed in 
any way, in objects, flowers, &c.; how- 
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ever, they pretended not to see the three 
workmen who walked side by side, the 
first wearing a blue blouse, the second 
a white, the third a red. Our largest 
theatre, which was not completed at the 
time of the invasion, was opened by our 
enemy, and they had the audacity to in- 
vite our Mayor to the first presentation. 
Of course, one is obliged to submit to 
insults of all kinds. 


UNDER GERMAN RULE 


Our hostages at times are very un- 
happy; the régime which they are forced 
to follow is stupid. They are not treated 
as if they were men worthy of respect. 
Those seized on Nov. 1, 1916, especially 
have to submit to dreadful things. They 
are awakened by a bugle call at 5 
o’clock in the morning. Unfortunate is 
the one who does not hear the signal 
and fails to obey. He must endure pun- 
ishment—perhaps a walk of hours in 
the snow. 

Women are not only punished in this 
way, but are also obliged to prepare 
food for the enemy; all receive the same 
treatment, including wealthy and re- 
fined women, the wives of those who 
were once our rich manufacturers, Mag- 
istrates, doctors, lawyers, &c. One re- 
fined young woman was put in with the 
lowest class of women, who were cov- 
ered with vermin. 

What will become of this poor invaded 
country! The safe deposit boxes in the 
bank in which the people had placed 
their most precious things are now 
guarded by Germans. No one has the 
right to take anything out except with 
their permission and at stated times. At 
Lille you can go to the bank twice a 
week at the hour indicated. You stand 
in line and wait until your time comes. 
The German officer watches the opening 
of the safe, and also what you take 
from it, and at times says, “I cannot 
permit it.” He pronounced this famous 
phrase once when my sister wished to 
take some money from her box. If you 
have coupons you can cut them under 
the vigilant eye of the soldier. An em- 
ploye of the bank comes down to the 
vault, makes a memorandum, pays the 
amount, then the documents are re- 
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turned to the safe. The German officer 
never stands at a distance of more than 
fifty centimeters. 


LIFETIME’S SAVINGS GONE 


People who have worked all their lives 
to have a peaceful old age have now lost 
everything. I, myself, have been obliged 
to accept the aid of friends. I do not 
know what would have become of me 
without their kind assistance. What will 
happen at the departure of our enemy 
from the old city? In low voices we 
have spoken of this to each other. Lately 
such terrible news has reached us 
through those who have seen the evacu- 
ation of other cities, where not a house, 
not an inhabitant, remains. Everything 
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is destroyed, everything burned, nothing 
left but the land, and what a devastated 
land! 

The evacuation is a dreadful thought, 
the mind is so full of the horrors com- 
mitted by the Germans at such a time. 
It is necessary to have seen in order to 
understand. However, there are proud 
words in the midst of these sufferings. 
At La Bassée, in the north, the German 
commander was astonished at the calm- 
ness of the population and said to the 
Mayor: “ Monsieur the Mayor, your peo- 
ple have not the air of understanding 
their situation; they do not grasp the 
horror of it.” The answer was, “ Mon 
Commandant, they understand perfectly, 
but they suffer a la Francaise.” 


Germany's Debit and Credit 


A German-American Summary 


See New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung, in 


an editorial in its issue of Aug. 1, 

1918, presented this balance sheet 
of what Germany had won and lost in 
four years of ruthless warfare. It is re- 
produced here as representing the senti- 
ments of German-Americans throughout 
the United States: 


Today four years ago, as Prince Lich- 
nowsky has shown us, the German Mili- 
tary Party, by declaring war upon Rus- 
sia, brought on a catastrophe under which 
the world must suffer unspeakably. Four 
years of gigantic struggle such as history 
never saw before. ° And what has Ger- 
many achieved during this four-year 
world war? 

On the credit side of her ledger we find: 

1. Germany has taken possession of 
nearly all of Belgium and a part—now 
growing ever smaller—of northern France. 

2. She has taken rich booty and many 
prisoners. 

3. Through the revolution and the sub- 
sequent early collapse of the Russian Em- 
pire, she has temporarily, through the 
outrageous treaty of Brest-Litovsk, en- 
slaved the now helpless Russian people 
who are struggling for liberty. 

4. Together with Austria-Hungary, Ger- 
many has well nigh destroyed Serbia and 
Montenegro and crippled Rumania. 

5. She has helped Bulgaria and Turkey 
to increase their territory, and, as former 
Ambassador Morgenthau says in his series 
of articles in the current numbers of The 
World’s Work, she encouraged the Turk- 


ish military leaders, Enver Pasha, Talaat 
Bey, and Djemal, to massacre over one 
million Armenians and other Christian in- 
habitants of contiguous territory. 

6. She has sunk millions of tons of 
shipping and destroyed property worth 
billions, showing no regard for the lives 
of noncombatants, and not even for those 
of women and children. 

7. The Military Party hindered the pas- 
sage of the Election Reform bill and de- 
layed the progress of democracy in 
blocking the Reichstag resolution for ‘‘ no 
annexation and no indemnities.’’ 

All these are the ‘‘ achievements” of 
German,7 under the whip of the Military 
Party. but what do we find on the other 
side of the ledger? 


1. Germany has sacrificed the flower of 
her arms-bearing youth. Millions of her 
sons have fallen on the field of battle, 
have been crippled or taken prisoner— 
losses which cannot be made good by the 
greatest victories. 

2. She has lost by far the greatest of 
her colonies in Africa and elsewhere, and 
has placed a burden of debt upon her 
people under which they will have to 
groan for decades to come. 

8. She has completely demoralized her 
domestic commerce. She has brought her 
people to want and hunger and destroyed 
her foreign commerce for an indetermi- 
nate period. For the last four years her 
merchant flag has not been seen upon the 
seas of the world. 

4. The acts of her army commanders 
and statesmen have brought the German 
name into disrepute in America. For 
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more than two hundred years German- 
Americans successfully endeavored to 
build here a new and happy home for 
themselves and their descendants, and 
took care that their name should be re- 
spected everywhere. ‘Their industry and 
sense of duty became proverbial every- 
where, and now in bitterness of heart 
they had to see that they were regarded 
with distrust. However, through their 
unshakable loyalty to the United States 
they have succeeded in retaining the con- 
fidence and good-will of their fellow-citi- 
zens. This in spite of the doings of the 
German Military Party. 

5. Millions of the people of Germany 
are firmly convinced, even if they do not 
dare to speak of it openly, that the de- 
feat of the present autocratic Govern- 
ment would be a blessing for them and 


their posterity. They have at last seen 
through the motives of their rulers, whose 
purposes are selfish and aim at the sup- 
pression of their ideas of liberty and the 
forcing of their hated Government upon 
the whole world. 

For a long time German-Americans 
were unable to see the peril, and rude 
was their awakening. Their sense of 
duty showed them the right course to pur- 
sue. They point with pride to their sons 
and grandsons fighting for them under 
the Star-Spangled Banner. And they will 
fight on until every danger is removed 
and the world relieved of a burden which 
lies upon it like an incubus. for it is only 
through the overthrow of the present 
German Government that the repetition of 
a similar world catastrophe can be pre- 
vented. 


Twenty-eight Nations at War 


State Department’s Alphabetical List, Revised to End of Fourth 
Year of the Conflict 


At the close of the fourth year twenty-four nations, large and small, had declared 
war on Germany or on Germany’s allies, and twenty-eight nations in all were at war. 
Those which had severed diplomatic relations with one or more of the Central Pow- 
ers without actually declaring war were Bolivia, Ecuador, Egypt, Peru, and Uruguay. 
Though Russia and Rumania had been forced to sign peace treaties, and were being 
divided and exploited by the Central Powers, they were still by no means out of the 
war. Only sixteen. nations in the whole world, counting even tiny Andorra, and 
totaling less than one-sixteenth of the world’s population, remained neutral, namely: 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Spain, Andorra, Switzerland, Afghanis- 
tan, Abyssinia, Mexico, San Salvador, Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Paraguay, and 
Venezuela. 

The State Department’s list of war declarations and diplomatic severances, re- 
vised to the middle of August, 1918, is given below: 


Declarations of War 


France against Austria, Aug. 13, 1914. 

France against Bulgaria, Oct. 16, 1915. 

France against Germany, Aug. 3, 1914. 

France against Turkey, Nov. 5, 1914. 

Germany against Belgium, Aug. 4, 1914. 

Germany against France, Aug. 3, 1914. 

Germany against Portugal, March 9, 
1916. 

Germany against Rumania, Sept. 14, 
1916. 

Germany against Russia, Aug. 1, 1914. 

Great Britain against Austria, Aug. 13, 
1914. 

Great Britain against Bulgaria, Oct. 15, 
1915. 


Austria against Belgium, Aug. 28, 1914. 
Austria against Japan, Aug. 27, 1914. 
Austria against Montenegro, Aug. 9, 
1914. 
Austria against Russia, Aug. 6, 1914. 
Austria against Serbia, July 28, 1914. 
Belgium against Germany, Aug. 4, 1914. 
Brazil against Germany, Oct. 26, 1917. 
Bulgaria against Serbia, Oct. 14, 1915. 
China against Austria, Aug. 14, 1917. 
China against Germany, Aug. 14, 1917. 
Costa Rica against Germany, May 23, 
1918. 
Cuba against Germany, April 7, 1917. 
Cuba against Austria-Hungary, Dec. 16, 
1917. 
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Great Britain against Germany, Aug. 4, 
1914, 

Great Britain against Turkey, Nov. 5, 
1914, 

Greece against Bulgaria, Nov. 28, 1916 
(Provisional Government). 
Greece against Bulgaria, July 2, 

(Government. of Alexander). 
Greece against Germany, Nov. 28, 1916 
(Provisional Government). 
Greece against Germany, July 2, 

(Government of Alexander). 
Guatemala against Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, April 22, 1918. 


1917 


1917 


SEE KEY IN LEFT-HAND CORNER 


Haiti against Germany, July 15, 1918. 
Honduras against Germany, July 19, 
1918. 
Italy against Austria, May 24, 1915. 
Italy against Bulgaria, Oct. 19, 1915. 
Italy against Germany, Aug. 28, 1916. 
Italy against Turkey, Aug. 21, 1915. 
Japan against Germany, Aug. 23, 1914. 
Liberia against Germany, Aug. 4, 1917. 
Montenegro against Austria, Aug. 8, 
1914, 
Montenegro against Germany, Aug. 9, 
1914. 





* TWENTY-EIGHT NATIONS AT WAR 


Nicaragua against Germany, May 24, 
1918. 

Panama against Germany, April 7, 1917. 

Panama against Austria, Dec. 10, 1917. 

Portugal against Germany, Nov. 23, 1914, 
(resolution passed authorizing mili- 
tary intervention as ally of Eng- 
land.) 

Portugal against Germany, May 19, 1915, 
(military aid granted.) 

Rumania against Austria, Aug. 27, 1916, 
(allies of Austria also consider it a 
declaration.) 

Russia against Germany, Aug. 7, 1914. 

Russia against Bulgaria, Oct. 19, 1915. 
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Russia against Turkey, Nov. 3, 1914. 
San Marino against Austria, May 24, 
1915. 
Serbia against Bulgaria, Oct. 16, 1915. 
Serbia against Germany, Aug. 6, 1914. 
Serbia against Turkey, Dec. 2, 1914. 
Siam against Austria, July 22, 1917. 
Siam against Germany, July 22, 1917. 
Turkey against Allies, Nov. 23, 1914. 
Turkey against Rumania, Aug. 29, 1916. 
United States against Germany, April 
6, 1917. 
United States against Austria-Hungary, 
Dec. 7, 1917. 


Severance of Diplomatic Relations 


The nations that formally severed relations with Germany and her allies, whether 
afterward declaring war or not, are as follows: 


Austria against Japan, Aug. 26, 1914. 

Austria against Portugal, March 16, 
1916. 

Austria against Serbia, July 26, 1914. 

Austria against United States, April 8, 
1917. 

Bolivia against Germany, April 14, 1917. 

Brazil against Germany, April 11, 1917. 

China against Germany, March 14, 1917. 

Costa Rica against Germany, Sept. 21, 
1917. 

Ecuador against Germany, Dec. 7, 1917. 

Egypt against Germany, Aug. 13, 1914. 

France against Austria, Aug. 10, 1914. 

Greece against Turkey, July 2, 1917, 
(Government of Alexander.) 


Greece against Austria, July 2, 1917, 
(Government of Alexander.) 

Guatemala against Germany, April 27, 
1917. 

Haiti against Germany, June 17, 1917. 

Honduras against Germany, May 17, 
1917. 

Nicaragua against Germany, May 18, 
1917. 

Peru against Germany, Oct. 6, 1917. 

Santo Domingo against Germany, June 
8, 1917. 

Turkey against United States, April 20, 
1917. 

United States against Germany, Feb. 3, 
1917. 

Uruguay against Germany, Oct. 7, 1917. 


The Austrian Defeat on the Piave 


German Correspondent’s Word Picture 


A war correspondent of the Neue Freie Presse of Berlin, writing from the 
Italian front in the last week of June, 1918, described the Austrian defeat at the 


Piave as follows: 


OUTH of Nervesa, in the plain near 
S San Dona and Capo Sile, Col. Gen. 
Wurms’s storm battalions are over 

the river and the canal. From Treviso 
General Diaz sends against them the 30th 
and 27th Corps, and Lieut. Gen. Croce’s 
corps, newly formed from 18-year-old 


youths. A most important objective is 
attained—the summit of the Italian hinge 
position is thrust through by the storm- 
ing of the Montello. The rolling up of 
the whole of the Piave front from here 
appears possible—indeed, certain. 
Nature then pronounces an inexorable 
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and cruel veto. Heaven opens and the 
deluge descends. The mountains foam, 
the crevasses made in them by time over- 
flow as if weeping, and all the waters 
empty themselves into the Piave, which 
rises rapidly. The upper bridge is torn 
away by the irresistible pressure of the 
water, and the pontoons, loosened by the 
force of the waters, are driven against 
the lower bridge and pushed through it. 
The Italian artillery has in the bridges 
targets which cannot be missed for long. 
Fountains like the spouting of whales 
ascend from the river in ever quicker suc- 
cession. 

Suddenly airmen also appear. They 
come down silently from a great height 
in far-reaching volplanes. Now their 
motors hum again and their machine 
guns rattle. A hail of steel pelts down 
on the pontoons, which sink riddled. The 
guns of the defense bark from the bank 
and the fragments of their shrapnel en- 
danger the lives of their own men, men 
whom they wish to protect. One, two, 
three of the great Caproni bombarding 
planes descend, shot down on the mud of 
the Montello. A Nieuport comes down 
like a torch hurled from heaven—the fa- 
fous airman, Major Barracca is a heap 
of ashes. His list of victories is the 
same as that of his most victorious Aus- 
trian adversary, Captain Brumowsky, 
who conquered thirty-four opponents. 
Lieutenant von Hoffmann, in peace time 
a Ministerial official in Vienna, and his 
band dash against the biplanes. Like 
raging bulldogs the English now advance 
on their furiously swift Sopwiths against 
our airmen, engineers, artillery, and in- 
fantry. Nothing, absolutely nothing, 
avails. The enemy airmen are too nume- 
rous, the enemy’s shells too many. Like 
Sisyphus multiplied a hundred-fold the 
bridge builders work incessantly; they 
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fall and disappear in the flood without a 
cry; they launch new pontoons; they 
think out new methods of transport from 
bank to bank—nothing helps; absolutely 
nothing avails. Six times are the bridges 
and footways completed, six times are 
they destroyed. 


The divisions yonder on the green tor- 
toise of the Montello, which resembles so 
completely in situation and importance 
the Podgera heights on the other side of 
the Isonzo, fight with an uncovered rear, 
without heavy artillery, without rein- 
forcements in men, munitions, or pro- 
visions. Only one thing could now alter 
everything—namely, to carry the attack 
so far forward that the Piave crossings 
fall out of the range of the hostile artil- 
lery. Brave Hungarians and Lower Aus- 
trians burst out of conquered caverns, 
officers going first. Both Brigadiers of 
one division of Chasseurs fall—Major 
Gen. Bolzano and Brig. Col. Schim- 
merer. The attacking wedge presses deep 
into the mountain fastnesses; close to the 
summit the troops settle themselves 
firmly in the Italian trenches and caverns 
and wait not for dismissal or for their 
places to be taken by reinforcements, nor 
for munitions and food. Cartridges have 
been used up, hand grenades hurled 
away, the reserve ration eaten. What 
was found of the Italians’ provisions was 
also consumed. Reinforcements, how- 
ever, only come by driblets. Chains of 
bearers bring boxes of ammunition from 
the river to the mountain, airmen throw 
bags of preserved food over the first line, 
but always in insufficient quantities. 
The one footbridge is repaired at last. 
The weather clears up; but renewed tem- 
pests of rain tear the bridge away again. 
Then the army command took the resolu- 
tion, a hard but necessary one, to with- 
draw behind the Piave again. 





Allied Intervention In Russia 


United States and Japan Send a Joint Force to 
Siberia—Troops at Murmansk and Archangel 


N agreement was reached in July, 
1918, between the United States 
and Japan, with the concurrence 
of the other Entente Govern- 

ments, regarding joint intervention in 
Siberia. A plan of operations had been 
under discussion by the various Govern- 
ments for several months. It was re- 
ported early in the year that France, 
Great Britain, and Italy advocated send- 
ing a large military expedition into 
Siberia and Russia via Vladivostok, but 
the United States withheld its assent, and 
Japan refrained from taking any action 
until it should have our Government’s 
approval. Interchanges between the 
United States and the Allies continued 
for months, and it was not until late in 
July that a course of action was decided 
upon by the Washington authorities. 
Official declarations announcing the plan 
finally adopted were issued on Aug. 3 by 
the United States and Japan, and are 
printed herewith. 


It was announced on Aug. 7 that 
Major Gen. William S. Graves, former 
Assistant Chief of the Army General 
Staff, had been selected to command the 
small American Expeditionary Force 
about to be landed at Vladivostok, and 
that the force consisted of the 27th and 
31st Regiments of Infantry, hitherto 
stationed in the Philippines, with some 
additional troops from home ports, mak- 
ing a total of considerably less than 10,- 
000. The Japanese sent an equal force, 
and Great Britain and France fur- 
nished small contingents. General Kikuzo 
Otani, one of Japan’s most distinguished 
soldiers, was chosen to command the 
Japanese section, and, by virtue of his 
rank, became Commander in Chief of the 
expedition. 

The primary object of this force was 
to lend aid and support to the Czechoslo- 
vak Army of perhaps 100,000 men in 
Siberia and Russia—the strongest En- 
tente fighting element in the distracted 


country—and to help it in re-establish- 
ing order, thus enabling Russia to re- 
sume its place in the war against Ger- 
many. The Bolshevist Government, with 
the armed assistance of former German 
and Austrian prisoners, was opposing 
the passage of the Czechoslovaks across 
the continent to the Pacific on their way 
to rejoin the Allies in France. This sit- 
uation simplified the problem for the 
United States. A definite program was 
agreed upon, which promptly met the ap- 
proval of the Japanese Government and 
was concurred in by the other allies. 


AMERICAN DECLARATION 

The text of the official announcement 

issued at Washington on Aug. 3 is as 
follows: j 

In the judgment of the Government of 
the United States—a judgment arrived at 
after repeated and very searching con- 
sideration of the whole situation—military 
intervention in Russia would be more 
likely to add to the present sad con- 
fusion there than to cure it, and would 
injure Russia, rather than help her out 
of her distresses. Such military inter- 
vention as has been most frequently pro- 
posed, even supposing it to be efficacious 
in its immediate object of delivering an 
attack. upon Germany from the east, 
would, in its judgment, be more likely to 
turn out to be merely a method of making 
use of Russia than to be a method of 
serving her. Her people, if they profited 
by it at all, could not profit by it in 
time to deliver them from their present 
desperate difficulties, and their substance 
vould meantime be used to maintain for- 
eign armies, not to reconstitute their 
own or to feed their own men, women, 
and children. We are bending all our 
energies now to the purpose, the resolute 
and confident purpose, of winning on the 
western front, and it would, in the judg- 
ment of the Government of the United 
States, be most unwise to divide or dis- 
sipate our forces. 

As the Government of the United States 
sees the present circumstances, therefore, 
military action is admissible in Russia 
now only to render such protection and 
help as is possible to the Czechoslovaks 
against the armed Austrian and German 
prisoners who are attacking them, and 
to steadv anv efforts at self-government 
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or self-defense in which the Russians 
themselves may be willing to accept as- 
sistance. Whether from Vladivostok or 
from Murmansk and Archangel, the only 
present object for which American troops 
will be employed will be to guard mili- 
tary stores which may subsequently be 
needed by Russian forces and to render 
such aid as may be acceptable to the 
Russians in the organization of their own 
self-defense. 


FORCE OF A FEW THOUSAND 


With such objects in view, the Govern- 
ment of the United States is now co- 
operating with the Governments of France 
and Great Britain in the neighborhood of 
Murmansk and Archangel. The United 
States and Japan are the only powers 
which are just now in a position to act in 
Siberia in sufficient force to accomplish 
even such modest objects as those that 
have been outlined. The Government of 
the United States has, therefore, proposed 
to the Government of Japan that each of 
the two Governments send a force of a 
few thousand men to Vladivostok, with 
the purpose of co-operating as a single 
force in the occupation of Vladivostok 
and in safeguarding, as far as it may 
be, the country to the rear of the west- 
ward-moving Czechoslovaks, and _ the 
Japanese Government has consented. 

In taking this action the Government 
of the United States wishes to announce 
to the people of Russia in the most pub- 
lic and solemn manner that it contem- 
plates no interference with the political 
sovereignty of Russia, no intervention in 
her internal affairs—not even in the 
local affairs of the limited areas which 
her military force may be obliged to 
occupy—and no impairment of her terri- 
torial integrity, either now or hereafter, 
but that what we are about to do has as 
its single and only object the rendering 
of such aid as shall be acceptable to the 
Russian people themselves in their en- 
deavors to regain control of their own 
affairs, their own territory, and their 
own destiny. The Japanese Government, 
it is understood, will issue a similar as- 
surance. 

These plans and purposes of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States have been 
communicated to the Governments of 
Great Britain, France, and Italy, and 
those Governments have advised the De- 
partment of State that they assent to 
them in principle. No conclusion that 
the Government of the United States has 
arrived at in this important matter is in- 
tended, however, as an effort to restrict 
the actions or interfere with the inde- 
pendent judgment of the Governments 
with which we are now associated in the 
war. 

It is also the hope and purpose of the 
Government of the United States to take 
advantage of the earliest opportunity’ to 


send to Siberia a commission of merchants, 


agricultural experts, labor advisers, Red 
Cross representatives, and agents of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association ac- 
customed to organizing the best methods 
of: spreading useful information and ren- 
dering educational help of a modest kind 
in order in some systematic way to re- 
lieve the immediate economic necessities 
of the people there in every way for 
which an opportunity may open. The 
execution of this plan will follow and 
will not be permitted to embarrass the 
military assistance rendered to the Czecho- 
slovaks. 

It is the hope and expectation of the 
Government of the United States that the 
Governments with which it is associated 
will, wherever necessary or possible, lend 
their active aid in the execution of these 
military and economic plans. 


JAPANESE DECLARATION 
The declaration by the Japanese Gov- 


ernment was as follows: 


The Japanese Government, actuated by 
sentiments of sincere friendship toward 
the Russian people, have always enter- 
tained most sanguine hopes of the speedy 
re-establishment of order in Russia and 
of the healthy, untrammeled development 
of her national life. 


Abundant proof, however, is now af- 
forded that the Central European Em- 
pires, taking advantage of the defense- 
less and chaotic condition in which Rus- 
sia has momentarily been placed, are 
consolidating their hold on that country 
and are steadily extending their activities 
to Russia’s eastern possessions. They 
have persistently interfered with the pas- 
sage of Czechoslovak troops’ through 
Siberia. In the forces now opposing 
these valiant troops German and Austro- 
Hungarian prisoners are freely enlisted, 
and they practically assume a position of 
command. ; 

The Czechoslovak troops, aspiring to 
secure a free and independent existence 
for their race and loyally espousing the 
common cause of the Allies, justly com- 
mand every sympathy and consideration 
from the co-belligerents, to whom their 
destiny is a matter of deep and abiding 
concern, 

In the presence of the danger to which 
the Czechoslovak troops actually are ex- 
posed in Siberia at the hands of the Ger- 
mans and Austro-Hungarians, the Allies 
have naturally felt themselves unable to 
view with indifference the untoward 
course of ovents, and a certain number 
of their troops already have been ordered 
to proceed to Vladivostok. 

The Government of the United States, 
equally sensible of the gravity of the 
situation, recently approached the Jap- 
anese Government with proposals for 
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the early dispatch of troops to relieve 
the pressure weighing upon the Czecho- 
slovak forces. The Japanese Govern- 
ment, being anxious to fall in with the 
desire of the American Government, have 
decided to proceed at once to make dis- 
position of suitable forces for the pro- 
posed mission, and a certain number of 
these troops will be sent forthwith to 
Viadivostok. : 
In adopting this course, the Japanese 
Government remain constant in their de- 
sire to promote relations of enduring 
friendship, and they reaffirm their 
avowed policy of respecting the terri- 
torial integrity of Russia, and of ab- 
staining from all interference in her in- 
ternal politics. They further declare that 
upon the realization of the objects above 
indicated they will immediately withdraw 
all Japanese troops from Russian terri- 
tory, and will leave wholly unimpaired 
the sovereignty of Russia in all its 
phases, whether politital or military. 


REACHING THE DECISION 


In formulating his Russian policy the 
President consulted mainly with Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis of the United States 
Supreme Court and Colonel E. M. House 
of New York and Texas, his unofficial 


adviser on policies connected with the 
war, and on most other matters of public 


importance. He also had conferences on 
the Russian situation with the diplomatic 
representatives of allied nations and with 
emissaries of Russian groups of Czecho- 
slovaks. 

After the Russian collapse, when Ja- 
pan, with the concurrence of Great Brit- 
ain and France, proposed to the United 
States that Japanese troops should be 
sent to Vladivostok to protect the inter- 
ests of the allied nations, the President 
expressed dissent as to the wisdom of 
this policy, and the Japanese Government 
thereupon assumed the attitude that it 
did not care to make any further over- 
tures and would wait until the Allies 
could agree among themselves as to what 
was the best course of procedure. At the 
same time Japan reserved the right to 
take measures for protecting her own in- 
terests if they were threatened from Si- 
berian territory. Since then no headway 
had been made by those anxious to bring 
about allied action to protect Russia from 
the Germans until the remarkable suc- 
cess of the Czechoslovaks in operations 
against former German and Austrian 
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prisoners of war in Siberia attracted the 
attention of President Wilson and fur- 
nished the foundation for a move by the 
United States. 

Out of this Czechoslovak military prog- 
gress grew the foregoing plan of the 
State Department. The President was 
anxious to avoid any course that would 
give ground for the charge that the 
United States or the other allies contem- 
plated the exploitation of Russia or had 
any selfish purpose in dealing with that 
stricken country. When it was apparent 
that the sympathies of the Czechoslovaks 
were with the Russian people and that 
their only purpose in battling through 
Siberia against the former German and 
Austrian prisoners of war was to make 
their way to Vladivostok in order that 
they might find means of transportation 
to France and take their place in the 
fighting line, the President conceived 
his plan of using the Czechoslovaks as 
the basis for a policy of clearing Siberia, 
of Teutonic influences without in any 
way running counter to Russian opinion. 
Then began the conferences and study 
out of which was born the plan an- 
nounced. 


NEW SIBERIAN GOVERNMENT 


The Russian Embassy at Washington 
issued a statement Aug. 5 announcing 
the formation of a new Government in 
Siberia, which was to form the nucleus 
of a movement to reunite the Russian 
people and restore that country to the 
side of the Allies. The statement fol- 
lows: 


Direct and authoritative information 
has been received by the Russian Em- 
bassy concerning the program and inten- 
tions of the groups which have newly re- 
vealed themselves in Siberia, and which 
without bloodshed or violence have suc- 
ceeded the Soviets, the latter having dis- 
appeared naturally by the very fact of 
the valiant Czechoslovak troops liberating 
different cities and regions of Russia. It 
appears at present that the group in Vlad- 
ivostok, known under the title of ‘‘ The 
Siberian Temporary Government,” is 
closely united and, in fact, does not differ 
in any way from the authorities estab- 
lished in Omsk, which seem to be but a 
part of the same Government. 

The United Siberian Government states 
that it was elected on the 26th of January, 
1916, by the members of a regional Sibe- 
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rian Duma—representative assembly. The 
point where this Government has tempo- 
rarily transferred its centre is Vladivos- 
tok, the other members of it remaining 
at Omsk. A message from those at 
Omsk has just been received, stating that 
owing to combined efforts of the Czecho- 
slovaks and the military organizations of 
the Siberian Government itself, the fol- 
lowing cities have been liberated from the 
3olsheviki: Marlinsk, Novo Nicolaievsk, 
Tomsk, Narime, Tobolsk, Barnaoul, Cam- 
ipalatinsk, Carcaralinsk, Atchinski, and 
Crasnoiarsk. 


Everywhere the people belonging to dif- 
ferent classes and political groups have 
manifested vivid interest and sympathy 
with the organization of their army, 
which is intended to re-establish, together 
with the Allies, a battlefront against Ger- 
many, and the formation of which is pro- 
ceeding very successfully. Their relations 
with the Czechoslovaks are brotherly. 

To that most valuable information the 
‘Temporary Government of _ Siberia ’”’ 
adds a public statement of its political 
aims, which are: The creation of a Rus- 
sian Army, well disciplined, in order to 
re-establish, in co-operation with the 
Allies, a battlefront against Germany. 
Siberia being an inseparable part of 
United Russia, the Temporary Government 
of Siberia believes it to be its first duty 
to safeguard, in the territory of Siberia, 
the interests of the whole of Russia, to 
recognize all the international treaties and 
agreements of Russia with friendly na- 
tions which were in force until Oct. 25, 
1917, the moment of the Bolshevist up- 
rising. 

The Siberian Government is tending to 
re-establish government and order in 
Siberia and to start the reconstruction of 
a unified Russia and the creation of a 
central all-Russian authority which would 
be generally recognized. 


AIMS OF CZECHOSLOVAKS 


The following document was issued on 
behalf of the Czechoslovak National 
Council by Captain Vladimir S. Hurban, 
and presented at Tokio July 3, 1918, to 
the Japanese Foreign Minister, Baron 
Gato—also to the Ambassadors there: 


The present situation may be thus sum- 
marized: The Czechoslovak fighting forces 
have been the object of attack on three 
sides—first, by the Germans, who desire 
to destroy them; second, by the Bolsheviki, 
whose aim is to destroy their national or- 
ganization and who desire that they 
should join the Red Guards, and third, by 
the anti-Bolsheviki, who, lacking the 
courage to oust the Soviets, would have 
the Czechoslovaks shoulder the task. The 
result is serious conflicts between the 


fighting forces of the Czechoslovaks and 
the Soviets. This conflict must be settled 
without involving the Czechs in Russian 
internal affairs for the following reasons: 
Our forces are acting in Russia accord- 
ing to the orders of the Czecho National 
Council, which can be modified only by 
M. Masaryk, the President, in agreement 
with the members of the council. The 
order is to transport the forces from the 
ex-Russian to the French front. The 
Czechoslovak Army is constituted of vol- 
unteers whose object is to fight Germany 
and Austria, liberate the Czechoslovak 
nation, and establish an independent 
State. We shall pursue this course to 
the last man; we desire above all to ex- 
hibit our determination on the battle- 
fields of France. 

The Czechoslovaks are a subjugated na- 
tion which is only now making the first 
steps toward liberation by paying blood 
tribute. It has no moral right to pursue a 
policy of protection with regard to such 
a State as Russia. No party in Russia, 
no class, is capable of establishing any- 
thing that will endure. Order must be re- 
established by force, a firm, energetic, 
but friendly and humane protecting force, 
which would open up to Russians the pos- 
sibility of refinding themselves. For ob- 
vious reasons the Czechoslovaks cannot 
attempt to accomplish this; therefore 
their clear duty is to pursue the strategi- 
cal movement toward France. 


THE SITUATION CHANGED 


An illuminating explanation of the 
new situation forced on the Czechoslo- 
vaks in Russia was issued July 27, 1918, 
by the Czechoslovak National Council 
at Washington, as follows: 


There have been so many promising 
campaigns started in Russia during the 
last year of which nothing more is heard 
that the people in this country watch with 
a certain lack of confidence the successes 
of the Czechoslovak forces in Siberia and 
Eastern European Russia. 

Will they be permanent or will they 
come to nothing, as did the ill-fated cam- 
paigns of Korniloff, the Don Cossacks, 
the various Siberian governments and 
many others? Can the Czechoslovaks 
stand their ground, a hundred thousand 
men among a hundred million, and are 
they not themselves talking about with- 
drawing from Russia? 

It is, of course, well known that the 
Czechoslovaks are not Russians; that they 
are a well organized and thoroughly disci- 
plined force recruited from former Aus- 
trian soldiers of the Bohemian and Slovak 
races, who surrendered to the Russians. 
The Czechoslovak Army in Russia was 
created in order to fight the Germans and 
the Austrians, and when Russia deserted 
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the cause of the Allies arrangements 
were made by Professor T. G. Masaryk, 
President of the Czechoslovak National 
Council and by virtue of that Commander 
in Chief of the Czechoslovak forces, with 
the allied representatives in Russia and 
also with the Bolsheviki to march the 
Czechoslovaks out of Russia and take 
them to the western front. 


It should be kept clearly in mind that 
occupation of Russian territory or the 
restoration of an eastern front was not 
thought of when these arrangements were 
made, in February, 1918. It was due to 
one of those German blunders, like the 
one that brought America into the war, 
that the Czechoslovaks, instead of with- 
drawing from Russia, are now in control 
of Siberia and of considerable territory 
west of the Urals. 


Under pressure of Austrian and Ger- 
man demands Trotzky tried to disarm the 
Czechoslovaks and put them in prison 
camps, with a view of turning them over 
to the Austrian authorities. The Czecho- 
slovaks, being attacked, had to defend 
themselves, and as a result found them- 
selves in control of the greatest portion of 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad and_ the 
Volga River. They were like Saul, who 
went to seek his father’s asses and found 
a kingdom. 


A NEW EASTERN FRONT 


Professor Masaryk was by this time in 
America, and the Czechoslovak leaders, 
under the changed conditions, hesitated 
as to their course of action. The only or- 
ders they had were to take their forces to 
the Pacific. They had no desire to play 
policemen in Russia, and they realized 
that their position could not be indefi- 
nitely sustained unless they were assured 
of a steady flow of supplies. And yet the 
unparalleled strategic opportunities which 
their position gave them made a strong 
appeal to their imagination. This seems 
evident from the fact that, instead of 
withdrawing from European Russia, they 
occupied more cities on the Volga, stretch- 
ing out their detachments in the direction 
of the Murman Coast. 

A week ago Professor Masaryk received 
a lengthy cable report from the leader of 
the Czechoslovak forces in which the fol- 
lowing words are found indicative of the 
present desires of these men: 


‘In our opinion it is most desirable and 
also possible to reconstruct a Russia-Ger- 
many front in the east. We ask for in- 
structions as to whether we should leave 
for France or whether we should stay here 
to fight in Russia by the side of the Allies 
and of Russia. The health and spirit of 
our troops are excellent.’’ 

Professor Masaryk has since then in- 
structed the forces in Siberia to remain 
there for the present. The question, howe 


ever, of staying in Russia or getting out 
does not depend on the Czechoslovaks 
alone. That is something which must be 
decided by the Allies. The Czechoslovak 
Army is one of the allied armies, and it is 


. aS much under the orders of the Ver- 


sailles War Council as the French or 
American Army. No doubt the Czecho- 
slovak boys in Russia are anxious to 
avoid participation in a possible civil war 
in Russia, but they realize at the same 
time that by staying where they are they 
may be able to render far greater serv- 
ices, both to Russia and the allied cause, 
than if they were transported to France. 
They are at the orders of the Supreme 
War Council of the Allies. 


ADVENTURES OF CZECH ARMY 


Captain Vladimir S. Hurban, formerly 
of the Russian Army and now an offi- 
cer of the Czechoslovak forces in Russia, 
arrived in Washington Aug. 3 from 
Vladivostok and gave an account of the 
experiences of his men. He told how 
after the peace treaty was signed by 
the Bolshevist Government, a Czecho- 
slovak army of 50,000 men was in 
Ukraine. The Germans advanced against 
the Czechs in overwhelming numbers, 
and the Emperor of Austria sent a 
special envoy with the promise that if 
the Czechs disarmed they would receive 
amnesty and their lands would be made 
free. The answer was that they would 
have no dealings with the Austrian Em- 
peror. 


A battle with the Germans was fought 
for four days during the retreat from 
Kiev, and the Czechs were victorious to 
a point where the German commander 
offered a forty-eight hours’ truce, which 
was accepted. In this battle the Czechs 
lost about 600 men, while 2,000 Germans 
were buried in one day. 


Thus, the Czechs 


escaped from 
Ukraine and still maintained friendly re- 
lations with the Bolsheviki. They turned 


over arms, horses, automobiles, and 
other equipment which had been taken 
from the Germans to a large extent. 
Later at Irkutsk a train with 400 Czechs 
on board, armed with ten rifles and 
twenty hand grenades, was surrounded 
by several thousand Red Guards, 
equipped with machine guns and cannon. 
At a command in German, the Red 
Guards began firing. The Czechs jumped 
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from the train, and in five minutes, 
Captain Hurban says, all the machine 
guns were in their possession, the Rus- 
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sian Bolsheviki were disarmed, and all 
the Germans and Magyars “done away 
with.” 


Allied Forces at: Murmansk and Archangel 


“The Country 


LLIED intervention had already 
begun on July 15, 1918, at Mur- 
mansk, an ice-free arctic port 

northeast of Petrograd. The following 
day Rear Admiral Kemp of the British 
Navy proclaimed the occupation of the 
northern section of the Murman Rail- 
way by British, American, French, and 
Serbian forces, and announced that they 
would advance southward “in accord 
with the local Soviet authorities and at 
the request of the local population for 
help.” The American contingent in this 
little army consisted of a small body of 
marines. 

The primary object of the movement 
was to keep the large stores of Amer- 
ican munitions and supplies at Kola, pur- 
chased by the old Russian régime, but 
never paid for, from falling into enemy 
hands. To this end the expedition took 
control of the Murman Railway connect- 
ing with Petrograd. Kem, a railway sta- 
tion on the White Sea, was captured, and 
the allied force continued southward, 
everywhere welcomed by the inhabitants. 
The Murman coast was formally de- 
clared to be Russian territory under 
allied protection. 

Ambassador Francis and the allied le- 
gations removed from Vologda to Kan- 
dalaska on the White Sea in order to be 
within the zone protected by the expedi- 
tion. M. Tchitcherin, the Bolshevist 
Foreign Minister at Moscow, sent a note 
to Great Britain demanding the with- 
drawal of the Allies from Russian soil. 
It was ignored. Before leaving Vologda 
the allied legations notified the Bol- 
shevist Government that they did not de- 
sire to maintain any kind of connection 
with the Soviet Government so long as 
that Government was supporting the 
German aims on Russian soil. 

On Aug. 4 it was announced that al- 
lied forces had landed at Archangel, 


of the North” 


on the south shore of the White Sea, and 
were in control of the coast from there 
northward to Murmansk. American 
troops formed part of the first detach- 
ment of this international force; it also 
included members of the Russian Of- 
ficers’ League. The people of Northern 
Russia greeted the presence of Amer- 
icans with enthusiasm, knowing that 
the United States was without selfish 
interests in Russia. The population of 
Archangel received the troops with 
cheering. An anti-Bolshevist revolution 
had already taken place in that district, 
and the leaders of the movement had in- 
vited the presence of the allied troops. 

The final resistance of the Bolsheviki 
had come on Aug. 3, when their local 
forces were defeated at the station of 
Ysakagorka, on the left bank of the 
Dvina. In their flight from Archangel 
they carried away 40,000,000 rubles in 
money and much other treasure, but left 
many supplies behind them. The bridges 
and railway lines were not damaged. 


COUNTRY OF THE NORTH 


The various anti-Bolshevist elements 
of the Russian population in the sur- 
rounding districts at once organized a 
Provisional Government of the Country 
of the North, with headquarters at Arch- 
angel, and with the volunteer support of 
the village Zemstvos of the whole region. 
The Government was composed of the 
following nine persons, all members of 
the former Russian Constituent Assem- 
bly: Tchoikawski of Viatka Govern- 
ment, Nomoff of Archangel, Masloff of 
Vologda, Gonkorsky of Novgorod, Karta- 
cheff of Kazan, Stansenko of Samara, 
Sikhatcheff, who was the constituent 
representative from the Northern Rus- 
sian front; Zoubof, former Assistant 
Mayor of Vologda, and Starzof, former 
President of the Archangel Duma. 





ALLIED FORCES AT MURMANSK AND ARCHANGEL 


This new Government on 
Aug. 7 announced its assump- 
tion of power in the follow- 
ing proclamation: 


The power of the Bolshe- 
viki is ended. Because of 
the treason to the country 
committed at Brest-Litovsk ; 
because of famine, the fail- 
ure to recognize the rights 
and liberties of the country; 
because of pillaging, illegal 
shootings and constant ar- 
rests, the power of the so- 
called Soviet, of traitors and 
criminals, is past. The repre- 
sentatives of the _ so-called 
people’s Government have 
fled. 

At the present moment, in 
the interests of all Russia, 
we take upon ourselves the 
duty of governing the Coun- 
try of the North. 

By this proclamation we 
inform the inhabitants that 
from today the power of gov- 
ernment is confided to the 
supreme direction of the 
Government of the Country 
of the North, which is com- 
posed of members of the 
Constituent Assembly and 
representatives of the Zemst- 
vos of this district, which 
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considers itself as the su- REGION OF MURMANSK, KOLA, AND ARCHANGEL, 


preme authority from now on 
to hand over power imme- 
diately after Russia has 
chosen her government and as soon as 
there is a possibility of freely communi- 
cating with her. The aims of the Govern- 
ment are: 

1. Regeneration of Russia, the resump- 
tion of relations between Russia and other 
Governments, and the organization of 
local power with the Government of the 
North. 

2. Defense of the region of the north 
and the whole nation against all terri- 
torial violation by Germany, Finland, and 
other enemies. 

3. Reunion with Russia of the peoples 
taken from her. 

4. Re-establishment of the two organs 
of the people, the Constituent Assembly, 
Municipal Dumas and Zemstvos. 

5. Re-establishing legal order by the ex- 
pressing of the will of the citizens and 
re-establishing political and religious lib- 
erty. 

6. The security of the rights of agricul- 
tural workers. 

7. Defense of the interests of labor in 
accordance with the political and eco- 
nomic interests of the north and the rest 
of Russia. 

8. Suppression of famine. 


WHERE ALLIED FORCES HAVE LANDED, 
ESTABLISHING THE BEGINNINGS OF 
A 


NEW “ EASTERN FRONT” 


The Government counts upon the Rus- 
sian, American, and British peoples, as 
well as those of other nations, for aid in 
combating famine and relieving the finan- 
cial situation. It is recognized that inter- 
vention by the Allies in Russia’s internal 
affairs is not directed against the. inter- 
ests of the people, and that the people 
will welcome the allied troops who have 
cine to fight against the common enemy. 


The Government, in making the present 
declaration, calls upon all the people to 
preserve calm and order. 

Ambassador Francis and other allied 
representatives and their staffs left for 
Archangel on Aug. 7. The Entente Al- 
lies recognized that the permanence of 
the new Government would depend .pri- 
marily upon their ability to save the in- 
habitants from famine. The Red Cross 
undertook at once to send large supplies 
of foodstuffs and other necessities, and 
measures were taken for the shipment of 
regular supplies from the United States 
to Archangel. 
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DECLARATION OF INTENTIONS 


British representatives at Vladivostok, 
Murmansk, and Archangel on Aug. 8 
published the following “ Declaration of 
the British Government to the Peoples 
of Russia ” : 

Your allies have not forgotten you. 
We remember all the services your heroic 
army rendered us in the early years of 
the war. We are coming as friends to 
help you save yourselves from dismember- 
ment and destruction at the hands of 
Germany, which is trying to enslave your 
people and use the great resources of your 
country to its own ends. 

We wish to solemnly assure you that 
while our troops are entering Russia to 
assist you in your struggle against Ger- 
many, we shall not retain one foot of 
your territory. We deplore the civil war 
that divides you and the internal dis- 
sensions that facilitate Germany’s plans 
of conquest. 


The destinies of Russia are in the hands 


The American Red Cross began its 
work in Italy with the visit of the com- 
mission headed by George F. Baker, Jr., 
in the Summer of 1917, but the. real 
service, which has thrilled Italy, started 
at the tragic moment of the Austrian 
invasion in November. Under the ter- 
rible conditions of disease and starvation 
that followed, Ambassador Page asked 
Major Grayson M. P. Murphy to send 
aid quickly. Thus the emergency com- 
mission was dispatched to Italy, headed 
by Major Carey Taylor, assisted by 
Major Bernan I. Prentice, who expended 
11,000,000 lire for immediate relief, be- 
sides buying quantities of supplies from 
France and America, placing orders for 
$3,000,000 of supplies in Italy and open- 
ing warehouses at central points, each 
with a distribution capacity of 55,000 
tons. 

Seven weeks later came the permanent 
commission, headed by Robert Perkins, 
its work growing in the six months fol- 
lowing on an unprecedented scale. There 
are thirty kitchens, serving 131,000 peo- 
ple; forty-three workrooms, employing 
over 3,000 women, who are producing 









Remarkable Work of American Red Cross in Italy 
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of the Russian peoples. It is for them, 
and for them alone, to decide their form 
of government and to find a solution for 
their social problems. 

Peoples of Russia, your very existence 
as an independent nation is at stake. The 
liberties you have won in the revolution 
are threatened with extinction by the iron 
hand of Germany. Rally around the banner 
of freedom and independence that we, who 
are still your allies, are raising in your 
midst, and secure the triumphs of those 
two great principles without which there 
can be no lasting peace or real liberty for 
the world. * * * 

We wish to aid in the development of 
the industrial and natural resources of 
your country, not with a view to exploit- 
ing them for our own benefit. We desire, 
too, to restore the exchange of com- 
modities, to stimulate agriculture, and to 
enable you to take your rightful place 
among the free nations of the world. Our 
one desire is to see Russia strong and 
free, and then to retire to watch the ~- 
Russian people work our their own des- 
tinies. 





about 80,000 garments monthly; eighty- 
two nurseries, caring for over 13,000 
children; nineteen health centres, con- 
taining 8,046 children; eighteen chil- 
dren’s homes and Summer colonies where 
sickly children are restored to health 
and strength in the mountains or at the 
seaside, containing over 4,000 children, 
constantly shifting as each regains its 
health; twelve adult health centres, con- 
taining over 500 people, and fourteen 
workshops, employing about 400 people, 
who are making lace and shoes, and 
doing carpentering, &c. 

Another form of relief consists of dis- 
tribution of money gifts. This distribution 
in the month of April, 1918, reached 6,- 
000,000 lire, granted especially to the 
needy families of soldiers. The distribu- 
tion was made by representatives of the 
American Red Cross. 

Motoring day and night, they covered 
the whole of Italy in three weeks, 
visiting over 2,000 towns and villages, 
and aiding 318,000 families. No fewer 
than 2,500 of these families, especially 
deserving, receive monthly small do- 
nations. 





Bolshevists Clash With the Entente 


Increasing Hostility Culminates in Arrest of Allied 
Consuls and Departure of Diplomats 


[PERIOD ENDED AUG. 15, 1918] 


NTERVENTION by allied forces at 
Archangel and Vladivostok was fol- 
lowed at once by more or less veiled 
hostility on the part of the Bolshe- 

vist Government at Moscow. The Foreign 
Minister, M. Tchitcherin, sent insistent 
demands to the American Ambassador, 
Mr. Francis, and the allied diplomats 
that they should leave Vologda and come 
to Moscow. Disregarding these demands, 
Mr. Francis and his fellow diplomats re- 
moved to Archangel on July 25, within 
the protection of allied arms. 

In a final message to the Russian 
Foreign Minister Ambassador Francis 
declared he had no desire to leave Russia 
unless forced to do so, and in any event 
his absence would be only temporary. 
The Consuls of the allied countries, he 
said, would remain in Russia. M. 
Tchitcherin said that the departure of 
the Ambassadors would not in the slight- 
est alter the relations of Soviet Russia 
with the allied countries, and assured the 
acting American Consul General, Mr. 
Poole, that there was no reason why the 
Consuls and citizens of the allied nations 
should not remain in Russia. 

A final message sent to Tchitcherin 
by Ambassador Francis, as Dean of the 
Diplomatic Corps, reviewed the corre- 
’ spondence that had led to the removal to 
Archangel and continued: 

Your message expressing friendly feel- 
ings for the people I represent and the de- 
sire on your part to maintain relations 
with them is appreciated, but you will 
permit me to say that your treatment of 
me as their representative does not ac- 
cord with such expressions. While I have 
refrained from interfering in the internal 
affairs of Russia, I have considered the 
Russian people were still our allies and 
have more than once appealed to them to 
unite with us in resisting the common en- 
emy. I have, furthermore, recommended 
to my Government many times to send 
food to relieve the sufferings of the Rus- 


sian people and to ship agricultural im- 
plements. : 


A wireless message sent from Washing- 
ton on July 10 and received at Moscow 
was delivered to me after last midnight— 
July 24. It stated that no message had 
been received from me of later date than 
June 24 except one sent through Arch- 
angel on July 7 advising of the killing of 
the German Ambassador; it furthermore 
stated the department had cabled me 
often and fully. I have received no cable 
from my Government that was sent after 
July 3, except two wireless messages in- 
quiring why they did not hear from me. 
I had cabled fully every day. 

Moreover, the press of Vologda, and 
doubtless the entire press of Russia, had 
received an order to print nothing from 
any allied Ambassador or representative 
without first submitting the same to the 
Soviet Government. Some journals in Vo- 
logda and some in Petrograd did print 
your first telegram, inviting and ordering 
the Diplomatic Corps to come to Moscow, 
and our reply thereto; these were given 
to the press by myself and for the infor- 
mation of the Russian people, and be- 
cause I thought secret diplomacy had 
been abolished in Russia. 

Upon hearing that the press was forbid- 
den to publish further correspondence 
concerning our removal to Moscow, the 
Diplomatic Corps decided to have printed 
in pamphlet form in Russian the entire 
correspondence on the subject, together 
with some excerpts from the stenographic 
report of an interview between your rep- 
resentative, Radek, and myself. These 
pamphlets have been ready for delivery 
for two days past, but we are informed 
that the Central Soviet Committee or the 
extraordinary revolutionary staff of Vo- 
logda has prohibited the delivery of the 
same to us. 


ARREST OF CONSULS 


The next development came on Aug. 
10, when the Bolshevist authorities in 
Moscow arrested Robert H. B. Lockhart, 
Acting Consul General of Great Britain 
in that city, with six Britishers attached 
to his staff and several French diplo- 
matic agents. The reason for this act, 
it was intimated, was that British forces 
had fired upon Bolsheviki at the time 
of landing at Archangel. Great Britain 
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promptly responded by placing under 
arrest M. Litvinoff, the Bolshevist emis- 
sary in London. Lenine had stated re- 
peatedly in private conversation on July 
29 that the situation amounted to a state 
of war with the Entente, but had refused 
to make a formal declaration to that 
effect. At Great Britain’s demand Mr. 
Lockhart and those with him were re- 
leased a few days after their arrest. 

New light on the crisis was furnished 
by a series of dispatches which the State 
Department at Washington received on 
Aug. 14 from De Witt C. Poole, Jr., the 
United States Consul at Moscow. After 
the arrest of the British and French 
Consuls, Mr. Poole, fearing that his own 
consulate would be violated, destroyed 
all his code books and records and turned 
over the care of American interests to 
the Swedish Consul General in Moscow. 
The British and Japanese interests were 
placed in the same hands at that time. 
Permission to leave the country was re- 
fused to the British and French military 
missions in spite of a previous promise 
of safe conduct. 

The allied consular body called upon 
Foreign Minister Tchitcherin for a pub- 
lic statement of what he had told them 
personally—that his Government desired 
to continue its relations with the En- 
tente. Mr. Poole’s narrative continues: 

On the night of Aug. 2 a reply was re- 

ceived from Tchitcherin. It stated that 

inasmuch as Lenine’s utterances were 
made behind closed doors in a meeting at 
which an agent of the Allies could be 
. present only owing to a special courtesy 
on the part of the Soviet Government, 
public explanations could not be given 
about a non-public utterance. As to the 
members of the military mission, 

Tchitcherin said that negotiations had 

been begun with the German authorities 

to procure safe passage from Petrograd to 

Stockholm for these officers, passage 

through Archangel being impossible be- 

cause British cruisers had already begun 
the bombardment of the islands covering 

Archangel. 

Referring to the arrests of British 
and French citizens at Moscow, Mr. 
Poole said that on the afternoon of Aug. 
5 there was a conference between 
Tchitcherin and the Consuls General of 
Japan, Sweden, and the United States, 
with the following results: 

First, the Soviet Government gave 
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solemn assurances that allied persons 
having diplomatic or official character 
would not be molested; second, Tchit- 
cherin stated that the allied military mis- 
sions would not be allowed to depart 
as had already been promised; third, 
that civil persons arrested were hostages 
for the lives of Soviet members in terri- 
tory occupied by the Allies. Tchitcherin 
said that these persons were civil pris- 
oners arrested in accordance with the 
practices of war, for internment. He 
added that no responsibility would be 
assumed for their future safety because 
Great Britain and France had attacked 
Archangel without a declaration of war. 

Mr. Poole answered that he was with- 
out knowledge of what had taken place 
in the north, but warned Tchitcherin 
that the peoples of the allied nations 
could not be intimidated, and that the 
initiation of a system of reprisals by 
the Soviet Government could only re- 
sult in individual members of the Gov- 
ernment being held personally responsi- 
ble, and in the loss by the Bolshevist 
cause of whatever respect it might now 
have in the minds of the civilized world. 

On Aug. 15—the date of going to press 
with these pages—the Lenine-Trotzky 
Government, under German pressure, 
still stood on the threshhold of open war 
with the Entente Allies. There were 
increasing signs that the whole Bolshe- 
vist régime was on the verge of collapse. 
Soviet troops were reported to be evacu- 
ating Moscow, and the gold reserves in 
the basement of the Kremlin had been 
removed to an unknown place. Through- 
out Russia there were indications of up- 
risings against the Bolsheviki and of 
growing support for the Entente cause. 


WAR WITH CZECHOSLOVAKS 


In the middle of July a portion of the 
Czechoslovak forces, estimated at 40,000 
to 50,000 men, held the railway line from 
Samara to Irkutsk, Siberia. Another 
portion was in possession of Vladi- 
vostok. According to a Vladivostok re- 
port half a million prisoners of war 
were distributed in Siberia, while the 
main body of the Soviet troops was 
probably concentrated in the region of 
Lake Baikal and near Chita. On July 
26 the Czechoslovaks were rzported to 
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have captured the City of Simbirsk on 
the right bank of the Volga. Comment- 
ing upon the fall of the town, Pravda, 
the official organ of the Bolshevist 
Party, said: 

The rising is spreading like a patch of 
oil on water. May the capture of Sim- 
birsk awaken the sleepers. Simbirsk 
was one of the bases of the council’s 
power, and also the corn granary. The 
danger is growing. It is war. The enemy 
is numerous and well organized. If the 
fall of Samara has not awakened the 
workers, may the fall of Simbirsk make 
the proletariat tremble for the fate of the 
proletariat revolution. 

Several days later the Czechs captured 
three cities in the Caucasus, and also 
Syzran, with the aid of the Russian 
White Guards. Yekaterinburg, where 
the Czar was executed, was also occu- 
pied by them. On July 29 they occupied 
Shmakova. Early in August, however, 
General Horvath declared that the 
Czechoslovak forces were in a desperate 
position in the region of Irkutsk, where 
they were surrounded by Bolshevist and 
Magyar troops, and that they were out- 
numbered midway between Nikolsk and 
Khabarovsk. 

Four companies of French soldiers and 
one of Annamites from China and Indo- 
China arrived in Vladivostok Aug. 9 
headed by Commandant Mallet. A com- 
pany of Czechoslovak soldiers, with a 
Band, greeted them. Courtesy calls were 
exchanged by General Paris of the 
French Military Commission; M. André, 
French Consul; General Diedrichs, com- 
mander of the Czechoslovak forces in 
Siberia, and representatives of the local 
Russian Government and Zemstvos. 

On Aug. 12 the British forces which 
had been landed at Vladivostok joined 
the Czechoslovaks at the River Usuri. 
The Japanese advance forces also effect- 
ed a junction with the Czechs. 


SIBERIAN GOVERNMENT 


At this writing (Aug. 15, 1918) the 
non-Soviet centre of Governmental au- 
thority in Siberia appears to be the so- 
called Temporary Government of Au- 
tonomous Siberia. This body was elect- 
edon Jan. 26,1918, (Feb. 8, New Style,) 
in the City of Tomsk at a session of the 
Siberian Duma in which the various ele- 


ments of the population were represent- 
ed. Its head is P. Y. Derber, Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers. When 
the Bolsheviki occupied Tomsk, the seat 
of the Government was transferred to 
Harbin and subsequently to Vladivostok, 
after this city was taken by the Czecho- 
slovaks. In April the Temporary Gov- 
ernment announced as its program the 
re-establishment of order in the country, 
the restoration of the front against the 
Germans, and the convocation of a Si- 
berian Constituent Assembly. The po- 
litical situation in Siberia was compli- 
cated by the act of General Horvath, 
who proclaimed himself dictatorial head 
of a new All-Russian Government. On 
Aug. 5 he was reported to have opened 
negotiations with the temporary Gov- 
ernment at Vladivostok. 

In the middle of June the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was reported to have declared 
war on “the counter-revolutionary Gov- 
ernment of Siberia.” On Aug. 5 Pravda 
and Izvestia declared that the temporary 
Siberian Government intended to declare 
war on the Soviet Government. 


ALLIES AT ARCHANGEL 


With the landing of allied forces at 
Archangel a new anti-Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment came into being, namely, the 
Supreme Government of the Northern 
Territory. The proclamation issued by it 
early in August was signed by the 
members of the abortive Constituent 
Assembly, representing the provinces 
of Novgorod, Archangel, Vologda, Viat- 
ka, Kazan, and Samara. The new 
Government abolished all the Soviet 
institutions and ordered the arrest of the 
Soviet officials. It re-established the 
organs of municipal self-government and 
the zemstvos, empowering them to con- 
trol the food supply. The judicial insti- 
tutions were restored and co-operatives, 
labor unions, and war organizations were 
allowed to function freely. The new Gov- 
ernment continued to carry out the Bol- 
shevist policy of nationalizing various 
branches of industry and finance. 

Late in July the Governments of the 
Don and Astrakhan regions signed a 
treaty pledging themselves to work for 
the formation of the Federal State of 
Russia and to fight Bolshevism within 
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their territory and in Ciscaucasia. About 
the same time the Fifth National Con- 
gress of Turkestan proclaimed Turkestan 
an independent republic allied to Russia. 
The territory of the new State includes 
the provinces of Semirechensk, Syr- 
Daria, Turgai, Samarkand, Khiva, and 
Bokhara. 

Late in July the Soviet troops definite- 
ly abandoned the City of Orenburg, in 
Eastern Russia. A new Government, 
headed by General Dutov, was created in 
that region. 

RUSSIAN SOCIALISTS’ APPEAL 


On July 31 the representatives of the 
Social Revolutionary and Social Demo- 
cratic Parties of Russia issued an ap- 
peal to the Socialists of Europe, signed 
on behalf of the former organization by 
Nicholas Rusanov and on behalf of the 
latter by Paul Axelrod, both veteran 
leaders of revolutionary thought and 
action in Russia. The appeal proposes an 
international Socialist commission to go 
to Russia and make the investigations 
necessary to answer the following ques- 
tions: 

1. Are we right, yes or no, when we 
declare that the Bolshevist Government 
has degenerated into an instrument of 
reaction and, although it hides behind 
the words ‘‘ the will of the workmen and 
peasants,’’ does not shrink from the most 
extreme and violent measures of oppres- 
sion directed against these same work- 
men and peasants? 

2. Are we right when we declare that 
the Bolshevist Government has now no 
other aim than to preserve at all costs its 
own power, and that with this object it is 
ready to sacrifice all the conquests of the 
revolution and take refuge in a state of 
terrorism directed, not against the bour- 
geoisie, but against the other Socialist 
parties and the mass of the proletariat 
and peasants whom they represent, and 
that, finally, eager to justify itself in the 
eyes of the foreign conqueror, it has not 
hesitated in connection with the Mirbach 
incident to lay at his feet the dead bodies 
of 200 of its own Social Revolutionary 
countrymen? 

3. Are we right when we declare that 
Bolshevism has done nothing to apply 
Socialist principles and has only suc- 
ceeded in destroying industry and bring- 
ing about universal unemployment and 
starvation? 

4. Are we right when we declare that 
the Bolshevist Government denies us 

every possibility to open discussion or to 
struggle for what we consider to be 
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Russia’s only hope of salvation, namely, 
the summoning of the Constituent As- 
sembly and the re-establishing of popular 
means of local administration—in a word, 
the placing of all power in the hands of 
the people? 

5. Are the Bolsheviki right when they 
assert that all other Russian Socialist 
parties are seeking, not to free the work- 
ing classes from the despotic oppression 
of a small minority, but, in concert with 
the bourgeois and monarchist elements, to 
bring about a counter-revolution? 


NUMEROUS EXECUTIONS 


Upward of two hundred Social Revo- 
lutionists were executed for participat- 
ing in the assassination of Ambassador 
von Mirbach, July 6. Among them 
were Alexandrovich, Katz-Kamkov, and 
Miss Spiridonova, all noted revolution- 
ary leaders. The following is an eye- 
witness account of the German Ambas- 
sador’s assassination: 


Count Mirbach, Privy Councilor Ries- 
ler, and Lieutenant Miiller were seated 
with the two Russians at a marble table 
in the middle of the room. On one side’ 
were the Germans and on the other the 
Russians. All were seated in low leather 
chairs, which was an advantage for the 
Russians, as they were thus able to get 
their weapons ready under the marble 
table without being observed, while their 
victims, leaning back in their chairs, of- 
fered an easy target. During the conver- 
sation the Russians began to turn over 
the pages of their documents as though 
in search of some missing paper, and the 
attention of the Germans was thus dis- 
tracted by this pause. While Count Mir- 
bach and his colleagues imagined that the 
Russians were examining the documents 
they had drawn out their weapons under 
the cover of the table. They then sprang 
up with revolvers and began firing, one 
Russian aiming at Count Mirbach, the 
other at the two other Germans. Count 
Mirbach was hit in the back of the head. 
On hearing the shots people hurried in 
from the neighboring rooms, and the Rus- 
sians thereupon took to flight, but before 
jumping out of the window each of them 
hurled a hand grenade. Only one ex- 
ploded, the splinters of which hit Count 
Mirbach, killing him immediately. 


Dr. Karl Helfferich, former German 
Vice Chancellor, was appointed to suc- 
ceed von Mirbach as Germany’s diplo- 
matic representative in Russia. The new 
Ambassador went to Russia accompanied 
by a battalion of German soldiers. It 
was reported on Aug. 13 that he had 
fled from Moscow in the dead of the 
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night, fearing the Social Revolutionists. 
He had previously informed the Soviet 
Government that he would move the em- 
bassy from Moscow to Pskov for safety’s 
sake. Commenting on this circumstance, 
the Vossische Zeitung of Berlin says: 
“The state of things Dr. Helfferich 
found in Moscow may best be judged 
from the fact that the Soviet Govern- 
ment, of its own accord, relieved him of 
the duty of paying the customary offi- 
cial visit on his arrival to deliver his 
credentials.” 


BOLSHEVIST TROUBLES 


The increasing difficulties facing the 
Lenine-Trotzky Government were re- 
flected in the following resolutions, 
adopted on July 30 by a joint session of 
the Main Executive Committee, the Mos- 
cow Soviet, and a number of labor or- 
ganizations: 

First—The Socialist fatherland is in 

danger. 

Second—The chief tasks at the present 
moment are the repulse of the Czecho- 
slovaks and the obtaining of grain. 

Third—The most powerful agitation 
must be started among the laboring 
classes to explain the gravity of the situa- 
tion. : 

Fourth—Vigilance must be _ increased 
against the bourgeoisie, who everywhere 
are joining the counter-revolutionists. 
The Soviet Government must protect it- 
self, and to that end the bourgeoisie must 
be placed under control and mass terror 
put into practice against them. 

Fifth—The general watchword must be 
death or victory, with mass expeditions 
for bread, mass military organization, the 
arming of workmen, and the exertion of 
all strength to fight against the counter- 
revolutionary bourgeoisie. 

Speaking before the Main Executive 
Committee two days previously Lenine 
had insisted that the foremost task of 
the revolution was to crush the Czecho- 
slovaks and their counter-revolutionary 
partisans. Following him, Trotzky de- 
clared that the Czechs could be easily 
outnumbered by the Red Guards, but 
that the officers were unreliable. “ Every 
officer in command,” he said, “ must be 
watched on both sides by War Commis- 
sioners with revolvers in hand.” 

The Fifth Congress of the Soviets 
agreed upon the following principles 
with regard to the Red Army: 


Obligatory military training and obliga- 
tory service; 

The creation of local bodies, such as 
military commissariats, for regions, prov- 
inces, districts, and communes, the for- 
mation of which is intrusted to the Local 
Councils ; 

Centralization so far as reciprocal re- 
lations are concerned ; 

The registration of all war property and 
materials ; 

The formation of autonomous military 
units is prohibited; 

The utilization of experts from among 
the old army, and their collaboration will 
become obligatory after the general regis- 
tration of all ex-officers and technical 
military experts; 

The commissariats are to have constant 
supervision over the Red Army, so that 
it may always be in accord with the in- 
terests of the régime of the workmen and 
peasants. The new organization must be 
permeated with the ideas of the work- 
men and peasants, and by the spirit of 
the revolution; military schools will serve 
for this purpose, to which only elements 
favorable to the Red Army will be ad- 
mitted. A revolutionary discipline of iron 
will be maintained. The bourgeoisie will 
be employed only for auxiliary service, so 
long as the exploiting classes are not 
rendered completely inoffensive. 


A manifesto was issued urging the 
ruthless extermination of counter-revo- 
lutionists and declaring that peasants re- 
taining grain would be arraigned before 
revolutionary courts, while illicit traders 
would be shot. 


ASSASSINATION OF EICHHORN 


Field Marshal von Eichhorn, the Ger- 
man commander in the Ukraine, and his 
adjutant, Captain von Dressler, were 
killed by a bomb in the streets of Kiev 
on July 30, 1918, while driving to their 
headquarters. The assassination was a 
terrorist act of the Social Revolutionists 
of the Left. It was committed by a 
youth of 23 named Boris Danskoi, who 
was arrested on the spot. Hetman Sko- 
ropadski issued a manifesto in which he 
deplored the fact that “a great friend 
of Ukrainian independence had fallen by 
the hand of the enemy.” Another act 
ascribed to the Social Revolutionists of 
the Left was an-explosion at Kiev which 
resulted in the death of 700 German sol- 
diers. General Count Kirchbach suc- 
ceeded von Eichhorn as German com- 
mander in the Ukraine. He arrived in 
Kiev early in August. 
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In the middle of July a great railway 
strike broke out in the Ukraine. Two 
hundred thousand men were reported to 
be taking part in it. The strike was 
directed against Skoropadski’s rule and 
the Central Powers. The strikers de- 
manded the restoration of constitutional 
liberties, the convocation of the Constit- 
uent Assembly, and the stopping of ex- 
port of food to the Central Empires. 
They denounced the German punitive 
expeditions against the revolted peas- 
ants. One of their proclamations con- 
tained this passage: 

The enemy is despoiling us and stealing 
our bread in order to continue fighting. 
All this delays the revolution in the west. 
Comrades, we have put up with the 
Kaiser’s dogs long enough. Cease railway 
traffic and thereby help thousands of 
armed peasants to overrun the towns at 
a given moment. 

The strikers attempted to kill the Rail- 
way Minister, and sentenced to death 
other high officials. M. Stelshenko, for- 
mer Minister of Education in the 
Ukrainian Cabinet, was shot at Poltava. 


Sporadic resistance of the peasants to 
their German masters continued. Late 
in July 75,000 peasants were said to be 
under arms. Early in August the peas- 
ant army in one section of the Ukraine 
was estimated at 25,000. The Ukrainians 
resisted the food requisitions by burning 
their grain supplies and killing their 
cattle. As before, the Teutons ruthlessly 
crushed the uprisings. Germany con- 
tinued to send fresh troops to the coun- 
try under the pretext of disarming the 
rebels. The position of the population 
under the Teuton military rule is one of 
slavery. According to a report dated 
Aug. 5 the Austrian military commander 
in Volhynia ordered all men between the 
ages of 15 and 50 to do compulsory 
agricultural work five days a week for 
eight to ten hours a day. 


FINLAND'S ATTITUDE 


Observers reported the growth of hos- 
tility toward Germany among the masses 
of Finland as a result of the food situa- 
tion, and of the recent military reverses 
of the Central Powers. General Man- 
nerheim, the former commander of the 
Finnish White Guards, openly pro- 
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nounced himself against German domi- 
nation in Finland. 


Germany continued its efforts tu force 
a German King upon Finland. According 
to a dispatch, dated Aug. 138, the election 
of a King was to take place in Septem- 
ber, the candidates for the throne being 
the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg and 
Prince William of Hohenzollern-Sig- 
maringen. There was strong opposition 
to the monarchistic idea among the 
people. The Diet, which, under the ob- 
solete law of 1772, is to elect the King, 
consists of 102 members instead of 200, 
all its Socialist members but one having 
been arrested. Late in June General von 
der Goltz addressed an ultimatum to the 
Senate, threatening to withdraw the 
troops and leave the Finnish Govern- 
ment at the mercy of the revolutionists 
if it failed to establish the monarchistic 
order. 

On Aug. 4 a Finnish delegation in 
Berlin presented Emperor William with 
the Grand Cross of the Order of Lib- 
erty. The Kaiser gratefully accepted the 
decoration and said that he was deeply 
touched by this token of the union of his 
country and Finland. In his speech 
made on this occasion the Kaiser ex- 
pressed the hope that the Finno-German 
co-operation in securing Finland’s inde- 
pendence might lead to a cordial rela- 
tionship between two progressive peoples 
struggling for their freedom. “ By our 
deeds,” he added, “ we succeeded with- 
out much talking in accomplishing what 
our enemies never tire of proclaiming 
as their aim, but which they never in- 
tend to realize, namely, the protection 
of small nations in their struggle for 
freedom.” 

Peasant uprisings were reported in 
Esthonia. On July 26 the President of 
the Provisional Government of Esthonia 
telegraphed to the French Foreign Min- 
ister congratulating him upon the recent 
allied victories and expressing hope for 
the liberation of Esthonia. Early in July 
the Lithuanian National Council pub- 
lished a protest against Germany’s an- 
nexationist tendencies with regard to 
Lithuania, stating that the people of Lith- 
uania were ready to oppose such tenden- 
cies with all means at their disposal. 

























































































































































































































































































































DEATH OF FORMER CZAR 


On July 20 a Russian Government 
wireless dispatch announcing the assas- 
sination of the former Russian Emperor 
was received by the Admiralty in Lon- 
don. It read as follows: 


At the first session of the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee, elected by the fifth 
Congress of the Councils, a message was 
made public that had been received by 
direct wire from the Ural Regional Coun- 
cil concerning the shooting of the ex-Czar, 
Nicholas Romanoff. 

Recently Yekaterinburg, the capital of 
the Red Urals, was seriously threatened 
by the approach of Czechoslovak bands 
and a counter-revolutionary conspiracy 
was discovered which had as its object 
the wresting of the ex-Czar from the 
hands of the council’s authority. In view 
of this fact, the President of the Ural Re- 
gional Council decided to shoot the ex- 
Czar, and the decision was carried out 
on July 16. 

The wife and the son of Nicholas Rom- 
anoff have been sent to a place of se- 
curity. 

Documents concerning the conspiracy 
which was discovered have been forward- 
ed to Moscow by a special messenger. It 
had been recently decided to bring the 
ex-Czar before a tribunal to be tried for 
his crimes against the people, and only 
later occurrences led to delay in adopting 
this course, 


The Lokal-Anzeiger of Berlin pub- 
lished a detailed account of the execu- 
tion. The condemned Czar was awak- 
ened at 5 o’clock in the morning and 
informed that he would be executed in 
two hours. Nicholas received the news 
with outward calmness. He spent some 
time with a priest in his bedroom and 
wrote several letters. When the patrol 
came to take him out for execution, he 
was found, according to this German ac- 
count, in a state of collapse. Assisted 
by the priest and a soldier, he descended 
the stairs, once sinking to the ground. 





E Lenine Government at Moscow, 
A potion to its adherents as the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissaries, pre- 
pared in the Summer of 1918 a “ Decla- 
laration of Rights” and a preliminary 


The Bolshevist ‘Declaration of Rights”’ 


Draft of Socialist Constitution 
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The former Emperor’s last words, ut- 
tered just before the executioners fired, 
are reported to have been: “ Spare my 
wife and my innocent, unhappy children. 
May my blood preserve Russia from 
ruin.” 

Nicholas was transferred from To- 
bolsk, Siberia, to Yekaterinburg in May, 
1918. According to the official account 
given by Commissary Yakovlev, Com- 
mander of the Ural troops, the former 
Czar left Tobolsk together with his wife, 
his daughter Marie, Prince Dolgoruki, 
Professor Botkin, formerly the chief 
Court physician, and the Court Lady 
Demidova, while the former heir, Alexis, 
the other three daughters, Tatishchev, 
and the remaining attendants, forty in 
all, remained in Tobolsk. 


Having considered the circumstances 
under which the Ural Soviet took the 
decision of executing Nicholas, the Pres- 
idency of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee passed the following resolution: 
“The Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee, in the person of its President, 
accepts the decision of the Ural Re- 
gional Soviet as being regular.” A de- 
cree issued by the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment on July 17 declared all the prop- 
erty, including deposits in foreign 
banks, of the former Emperior, his wife, 
his mother, and all other members of the 
imperial house forfeit to the Soviet Re- 
public. 

The Russian press, including Socialist 
papers, condemned the execution as a 
cruel and unnecessary act. The allega- 
tion that the Czechoslovaks were going 
to carry off the former Czar was made, 
according to the newspapers, for the 
double purpose of bringing disrepute 
upon the Czechs and furnishing an ex- 
cuse for the execution. 


draft of a Constitution, both of which 
were to be presented by a special com- 
mission for adoption by the fifth Pan 
Russian Congress of Soviets. The docu- 
ment was printed in the official Bolshe- 
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vist organ, Pravda, and its more impor- 
tant parts were republished in German 
by the Vossische Zeitung of Berlin, from 
which the English translation given be- 
low was made. In reproducing it here 
CuRRENT History MAGAZINE leaves the 
reader to make his own comments on 
Bolshevist acts as compared with the 
principles and assertions contained in the 
document: 


DECLARATION OF RIGHTS AND DU- 
TIES OF LABORING HUMANITY. 


Approved by the Commission of the Central 
Committee for drafting the Constitution of 
the Soviets. 

We, the working people of Russia, labor- 
ers, peasants, Cossacks, soldiers and sailors, 
united in the councils of the Workmen’s, Sol- 
diers’, Peasants’, and Cossacks’ Delegates, 
declare in the persons of our plenipotentiary 
representatives, who have assembled at the 
Pan Russian Congress of Soviets, the fol- 
lowing rights and duties of the working 
and despoiled people: 

The economic subjection of the laboring 
classes by the possessors of the means and 
instruments of production, of the soil, ma- 
chines, factories, railways, and raw mate- 
rials—these basic sources of life—appears 
as the cause of all sorts of political oppres- 
sion, economic spoliation, intellectual and 
moral enslavement of the laboring masses. 

The economic liberation of the working 
classes from the yoke of capitalism repre- 
sents therefore the greatest task of our 
time and must be accomplished at all cost. 

The liberation of the working classes must 
and can be the work of those classes them- 
selves, who must unite for that purpose in 
the Soviets of the Workmen’s, Soldiers’, 
Peasants’, and Cossacks’ Delegates. 

In order to put an end to every ill that 
oppresses humanity and in order to secure 
to labor all the rights belonging to it, we 
recognize that it is necessary to destroy the 
existing social structure, which rests upon 
private property in the soil and the’ means 
of production, in the spoliation and oppres- 
sion of the laboring masses, and to substi- 
tute for it a socialistic structure. Then the 
whole earth, its surface and its depths, and 
all the means and instruments of produc- 
tion, created by the toil of the laboring 
classes, will belong by right of common 
property to the whole people, who are united 
in a fraternal association of laborers. 

Only by giving society a socialistic struc- 
ture can the division of it into hostile classes 
be destroyed; only so can we put an end to 
the spoliation and oppression of men by men, 
of class by class; and all men — placed upon 
an equality as to rights and duties — will 
contribute to the welfare of society accord- 
ing to their strength and capacities, and will 
receive from society according to their re- 
quirements, 
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The complete liberation of the laboring 
classes from spoliation and oppression ap- 
pears as a problem not locally or nationally 
limited, but as a world problem, and it can 
be carried out to its end only through the 
united exertions of workingmen of all lands. 
Therefore, the sacred duty rests upon the 
working class of every country to come to 
the assistance of the workingmen of other 
countries who have risen against the cap- 
italistic structure of society. 

The working class of Russia, true to the 
lagacy of the Internationale, overthrew their 
bourgeoisie in October, 1917, and, with the 
help of the poorest peasantry, seized the 
powers of government. In establishing a 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the poor- 
est peasantry the working class resolved to 
wrest capital from the hands of the bour- 
geoisie, to unite all the means of production 
in the hands of the socialistic State and thus 
to increase as rapidly as possible the mass of 
productive forces. 


LAND HOLDINGS ABOLISHED 


The first steps in that direction were: 

1. Abolition of property in land, declara- 
tion of the entire soil to be national property, 
and the distribution of it to the workmen 
without purchase money, upon the principle 
of equality in utilizing it. 

2. Declaration as national property of all 
forests, treasures of the earth and waters of 
general public utility, and all the belongings, 
whether animals or things, of the model 
farms and agricultural undertakings. 

3. Introduction of a law for the control of 
workmen and for the nationalization of a 
number of branches of industry. 

4. Nationalization of the banks, which 
heretofore were one of the mightiest instru- 
ments for the spoliation of society by capital. 

5. Repudiation of the loans which were 
contracted by the Czar’s Government upon 
account of the Russian people, thereby to 
deal a blow to international capital as one of 
the factors chiefly responsible for the war. 

6. Arming of the laborers and peasants and 
disarming of the propertied classes. 

7. Besides all this, the introduction of a 
universal obligation to work, for the purpose 
of eliminating the parasitic strata of society, 
is planned. 


As soon as production shall have been con- 
solidated in the hands of the working 
masses, united in a gigantic association, in 
which the development of every single in- 
dividual will appear as the condition for 
the development of all men; as soon as the 
old bourgeois state, with its classes and class 
hatred, is definitely superseded by a firmly 
established socialistic society, which rests 
upon universal labor, upon the application 
and distribution of all productive forces ac- 
cording to plan, and upon the solidarity of 
all its members, then, along with the dis- 
appearance of class differences, will disap- 
pear also the necessity for the dictatorship 
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of the working classes for State power 
as the instrument of class domination. 

These are the immediate internal problems 
of -the Soviet Republic. 

In its relations to other nations the Soviet 
Republic stands upon the principles of the 
first Internationale, which recognized truth, 
justiee, and morality as the foundation of 
its relations to all humanity, independent of 
race, religion, or nationality. 

The Socialist Soviet Republic recognizes 
that wherever one member of the family of 
humanity is oppressed all humanity is op- 
pressed, and for that reason it proclaims 
and defends to the utmost the right of all 
nations to self-determination, and thereby 
to the free choice of their destiny. 

It accords that right to all nations without 
exception, even to the hundreds of millions 
of laborers in Asia, Africa, in all colonies 
and the small countries who, down to the 
present day, have been oppressed and de- 
spoiled without pity by the ruling classes, 
by the so-called civilized nations. 

The Soviet Republic has transformed into 
deeds the principles proclaimed before its 
existence. The right of Poland to self-de- 
termination having been recognized in the 
first days of the March revolution, after the 
overturn in October the Soviet Republic pro- 
claimed the full independence of Finland 
and the right of the Ukraine, of Armenia, 
of all the peoples populating the territory of 
the former Russian Empire, to their full 
self-determination. 

In its efforts to create a league—free and 
voluntary, and for that reason all the more 
complete and secure—of the working classes 
of all the peoples of Russia, the Soviet Re- 
public declared itself a Federal Republic and 
offered to the laborers and peasants of every 
nation the opportunity to enter as members 
with equal rights into the fraternal family 
of the Republic of Soviets (through action 
taken) independently in the plenipotentiary 
sessions of their Soviets, to any extent and 
in whatever form they might wish. 


TO WAR AGAINST WAR 


The Soviet Republic has declared war upon 
war, not only in words, but also in deeds; 
and in doing so it formally and in the name 
of the working masses of Russia announced 


its complete renunciation of all efforts at 
conquest and annexation, as well as all 
thought of oppressing small nations. At the 


same time the Soviet Republic, to prove the 
sincerity of its purposes, broke openly with 


the policy of secret diplomacy and _ secret 
treaties, and it proposed to all belligerent 
nations to conclude a general democratic 


peace without annexations or indemnities, 
upon the basis of the free self-determination 


of peoples. That standpoint is still firmly 


adhered to by the Soviet Republic. 
Compelled by the policy of violence prac- 

ticed by the imperialisms of all the world. 

marshaling its forces 


the Soviet Republic is 








for resistance against the growing demands 
of the robber packs of international capital, 
and it looks to the inevitable rebellion of 
the working classes for the solution of the 
question of how the nations can live peace- 
fully together. The international Socialist 
rebellion alone, in which the laboring people 
of each State overthrow their own imperial- 
ists, puts an end to war once for all and 
creates the conditions for the full realization 
of the solidarity of the working people of the 
entire world. 

Taking its stand upon the principles of the 
Internationale, the Soviet Republic recog- 
nizes that there can be no rights without du- 
ties and no duties without rights, and there- 
fore proclaims at the same time with the 
right of the working classes in a rejuvenated 
society the following outline of their duties: 

1. To fight everywhere and without spar- 
ing their strength for the complete power of 
the working classes, and to stamp out all 
attempts to restore the dominion of the de- 
spoilers and oppressors. 

2. To assist with all their strength in over- 
coming the depression caused by the war 
and the opposition of the bourgeoisie, and to 
co-operate in bringing about as speedy a re- 
covery as possible of production in all 
branches of economy. 

3. To subordinate their personal and group 
interests to the interests of all the working 
people of Russia and the whole world. 

4. To defend the Republic of the Soviets, 
the only socialistic bulwark in the capitalis- 
tic world, from the attacks of international 
imperialism without sparing their own 
strength and even their own lives. 

5. To keep in mind always and everywhere 
the sacred duty of liberating labor from the 
domination of capital, and to strive for the 
establishment of a world-embracing fra- 
ternal league of working people. 

In proclaiming these rights and duties the 
Russian Socialistic Republic of the Soviets 
calls upon the working classes of the entire 
world to accomplish their task to the very 
end, and in the faith that the Socialist ideal 
will soon be achieved to write upon their 
flags the old battle cry of the working peo- 
ple: 


**Proletarians of all lands, unite ! Long 
live the socialistic world revolution! ” 
II, 

GENERAL PROVISIONS OF THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE 
RUSSIAN SOCIALISTIC FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC 


The fundamental problem of the Constitu- 
tion of the Russian Socialistic Federal Re- 
public involves, in view of the present tran-- 
sition period, the establishment of a dicta- 
torship over the urban and rural proletariat 
and the poorest peasantry, the power of the 
Pan Russian Soviet authority, the crushing 
of the bourgeoisie, the abolition of the spoli- 
ation of men by men and the introduction 
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of socialism in which there will be neither a 
division into classes nor a State authority. 

1. The Russian Republic is the free social- 
istic society of all the working people of Rus- 
sia, united in the urban and rural Soviets. 

2. The Soviets of those regions which dif- 
ferentiate themselves by a special form of 
existence and national character will be 
united into autonomous regional associations 
ruled by the sessions of the Soviets of those 
regions and their executive organs. 

8. The Soviet associations of the regions 
participate in the Russian Socialistic Repub- 
lic upon the basis of federation, at the head 
of which stand the Pan-Russian session of 
the Soviets and, in periods between the ses- 
sions, the Pan Russian Central Executive 
Committee. 

EIT. 

CONCERINING THE RUSSIAN SOVIETS 

Section First: Concerning the Suffrage 

I. The right to vote and to be elected to the 
Soviets is enjoyed by the following citizens 
of the Russian Socialistic Soviet Republic of 
both sexes who shall have completed their 
eighteenth year by the day of the election: 

1. All who have acquired the means of liv- 
ing through labor that is productive and use- 
ful to society and are members of the trades 
associations, namely: 

(a) Laborers and employes of all classes 
who are employed in industry, trade, and 
agriculture. 

(b) Peasants and Cossack agricultural 
laborers who hire no labor. 

(c) Employes and laborers in the offices 
of the Soviet Government. 

2. Soldiers of the army and navy of the 
Soviets. 

3. Citizens of the two previous categories 
who have to any degree lost their capacity to 
work. 

II. The following persons enjoy neither the 
right to vote nor to be voted for, even though 
they belong to one of the categories enum- 
erated above, namely: 

1. Persons who employ hired labor in order 
to obtain from it an increase of profits; 

2. Persons who have an income without 
doing any work, such as interest from capi- 
tal, receipts from property, and so on; 

3. Private merchants, trade and commer- 
cial intermediaries ; 

4. Employes of communities for 
worship; 


religious 


5. Employes and agents of the former po-. 


lice, the gendarmerie corps, and the Och- 
rana; also-members of the dynasty that for- 
merly ruled in Russia; 

6. Persons who have in legal form been 
declared demented or mentally deficient, and 
also deaf and dumb persons; 

7. Persons who have been punished for 
selfish or dishonorable misdemeanors. 

IV.—VII. 
PRINCIPLES FOR THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE RUSSIAN STATE. 
The Government is based upon thé smallest 
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settlements, (villages and hamlets,) the in- 
habitants of which may elect one representa- 
tive to each 100: persons. 


The rural Soviets are under the authority 
of the Soviets of the Volosts, (districts,) and 
these latter under the Soviets of the Ujesd, 
(larger regions.) 

The urban and Ujesd Soviets elect dele- 
gates to sessions of the Government or 
Oblast Soviets. Each of these bodies chooses 
independently its own Executive Committee. 


The keystone of the whole Constitution is 
embraced in: 


VIII. 


CONCERNING THE PAN RUSSIAN CON- 
GRESS OF THE SOVIETS 


1. The Pan Russian Congress of Soviets 
consists of representatives of the urban So- 
viets, (one delegate for ec.ch 25,000 voters,) 
and representatives of the Government con- 
gresses, (one delegate for each 125,000 vo- 
ters.) 

2. The Pan Russian Congress of Soviets 
will be called together by the Pan Russian 
Central Executive Committee at least twice 
a year. 

38. The extraordinary Pan Russian Con- 
gress will be called together by the Pan 
Russian Central Executive Committee upon 
its own initiative or upon the demand of the 
Soviets of districts embracing at least one- 
third of the entire population of the re- 
public. 

4. The Pan Russian Congress of Soviets 
elects the Central Executive Committee of 
not more than 200 members. 

5. The Pan Russian Executive Commit- 
tee is responsible to the Pan Russian Con- 
gress of Soviets. 

6. The Pan Russian Congress of Soviets is 
the highest power in the republic. In the 
periods between its sessions that power is 
represented by the Pan Russian Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

It is further provided that the Central 
Executive Committee shall be divided into 
eleven colleges for administrative functions. 
These are: 

1. Foreign policies. 

2. Defense of the 
navy.) 

3. Social order and security, (militia,) cen- 
sus of the people, registration of societies 
and associations, fire department, insurance, 
organization of the Soviets. 

4. Justice. 

5. Public 


country, (army and 


economy, 
agriculture, industry 
railways, food supply, 
construction.) 

6. Labor and social welfare. 

7. Education and enlightenment of the 
people. 

8. Public health. 

9. Post, telegraph, and telephone. 

10. Federal and national affairs. 

11. Control and auditing. 


(with sub-sections for 
and trade, finances, 
State property, and 














Moscow’s Misery 


A Graphic Picture of the Desperate Situation 
in the Russian Capital 


The following account of life in Moscow in the Summer of 1918 was furnished 
The London Times by an Englishwoman who had been serving for three years 
with the Russian Red Cross, and who returned to England in July, 1918: 


arm and pulled me behind an iron 

railing into a small courtyard. 

“Don’t be frightened,” the voice 
continued, “ you are safe here!” 

“What is the matter?” I inquired 
hastily of the little sheep-skinned dvornik 
(yardman) at my side. 

“It’s only the Red Guards,” he reas- 
sured me. 

Scarcely were the words spoken when 
a volley resounded startlingly near. 
“ Poiimali,” shouted some distant voice, 
“ we’ve caught him!” 

I moved toward the railing; some 500 
yards up the street several armed fig- 
ures could be seen bending over some- 
thing lying on the ground. One of them, 
happening to catch sight of us, waved 
his rifle threateningly. “Get away, or 
we'll shoot!” We got away accordingly. 

“That’s the second they’ve had this 
evening in this street,” the dvornik in- 
formed me as he conducted me through a 
backyard route to another street, “and 
they say there are still two more to be 
caught.” 

“The second what?—which two more?” 
I was entirely in the dark. 

“Two more thieves.” 

“ Oh!” suddenly enlightened, “ the Red 
Guards are shooting down thieves?” 

“Yes,” he chuckled, “and these thieves 
are Red Guards, too!” 

Curious! The Red Guards trying to 
establish order. The same old story, “Set 
a thief to catch a thief!” Such was my 
welcome to Moscow after an absence of 
four months. Evidently the town had 


SO: ” (Halt!) A hand clutched my 


little improved since those dark days of 
the civil war in October, 1917. Her in- 
habitants certainly had quieted down— 
and I was surprised to find them so pas- 
sive, so indifferent to famine and the 


fratricidal warfare around them. Feb- 
ruary was drawing to a close, Spring was 
at hand, and still the Bolshevist power 
was at its height. The intelligent classes 
were suffering indescribably. A kind of 
stupor lay on them, they bowed the head 
and submitted. Daily came the “decrees” 
from the Soviet, commanding, demanding, 
threatening; all were read through sub- 
missively, meekly. 

“ Rouse yourselves,” some would say, 
“if we must die, let us die fighting.” 

“What can one do against 50?” would 
come the answer. 

“Yes,” warned another, “endurance 
and patience only are necessary. Soon 
the eyes of the people must be opened.” 

So they waited, their patience tried to 
the utmost, their nerves strained to 
breaking point. Banks were in the hands 
of the Red Guards, all pensions withheld, 
all investments and percentage papers 
proncunced invalid. Land proprietors 
were driven from their estates, country 
houses pillaged and burned, the spoil di- 
vided among the soldiers, and the land 
taken over by the peasants. Many noble- 
men’s families were obliged to leave at a 
moment’s notice, thankful to escape with 
their lives, and seek refuge in the towns. 
Here they would find a lodging as best 
they could? accepting any work, however 
humble, to enable them to continue their 
existence. 


DEGRADATION OF THE 
GEOISIE ” 


A labor bureau was opened in Moscow, 
and in this way work was found for the 
most needy. In the streets it was no 
uncommon sight to see gentlewomen in 
dilapidated attire selling newspapers. 
One, a professor’s daughter, whose hus- 
band had been killed by the Bolsheviki 


“ BOUR- 
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in the Crimea while still in hospital, 
made a five-mile walk every morning, 
braving the inclemency of the Winter 
weather, in order to deliver newspapers, 
and in this way gain sufficient to keep 
herself and her children alive. Not long 
ago this bureau was shut down by the 
Bolsheviki; “the hour had come to 
starve the bourgeoisie” they decided. 
Even the leading newspapers were sup- 
pressed, and their offices and large stores 
of papers confiscated. Officers, dressed 
as civilians, were to be seen pasting pos- 
ters on walls. In a house adjoining ours, 
the duties of house porter were fulfilled 
by an old General; for this work he re- 
ceived 80 rubles (nominally $40) month- 
ly, and a small room under the staircase. 
In the same house a young officer had 
accepted the post of stoker, receiving 40 
rubles monthly and a daily dinner. Many 
officers received quite large salaries for 
guarding the houses of the “ intelli- 
gensia ” against the Red Guards. 

Such was the misery of the intelligent 
classes that they, in the depths of despair, 


would sometimes refer to the German 
invasion as their only chance of salva- 


tion. Often would they reproach me, 
“Why do not the Allies help us in our 
need?” “Have we then fallen’ so 
low that they must reject us alto- 
gether? ” and again, “ How can England 
look on so calmly when the existence of 
our country is at stake?” They were 
indeed difficult questions, nor could I 
answer them. One woman, military 
through and through, the wife of a 
prominent General in the Russo-Japanese 
war, and mother-in-law of a General 
whose name all Russia has had on its 
lips, maddened by some fresh outrage 
on her fellows, bowed her head before 
the icon of Christ, and, crossing herself, 
repeated: “ Grant, God, Oh! grant, God, 
that the Germans may come quickly to 
deliver us from our countrymen.” “ Nor 
can the disgrace be greater than now,” 
she added bitterly. Even under the 
shelter of one’s own roof the feeling of 
safety was never wholly present. After 
dusk it was dangerous to venture into 
the streets; not only was one liable to be 
searched by the soldiers prowling about 
for prey. and have one’s purse stolen, 
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but overcoats, especially the “shuba” 
(fur coat), were stripped off their own- 
ers without the slightest ceremony. 

A girl friend of mine had a singular 
but disagreeable adventure. The sol- 
diers requisitioned her fur coat, her high 
snow boots, and her dress, then calling 
an “izvoztchik,” put her into the cab, 
telling the man to drive her home quickly 
in order that she should not catch cold! 

Night and day the houses of the “ bour- 
geoisie” (according to the version of a 
Red Guard a “bourgeois” was any one 
who possessed clean hands and a white 
collar) were never proof against the Bol- 
shevist so-called “obiesk,” (search.) 
Under the pretext of the confiscation of 
firearms many flats were completely ran- 
sacked, all valuables seized, and in case 
of resistance on the part of the owners 
the soldiers were at liberty to respond 
with their recognized “ samo-sud,” (self- 
judgment.) One Russian laughingly said 
that, on awaking in the morning, it was 
always a pleasant surprise to find he 
had not been knifed during the night. 
Stolen goods might actually be seen 
hawked around the streets for sale in 
broad daylight. A market place in Mos- 
cow in those days would have put a Chi- 
nese bazaar in the shade, and the com- 
mercial talents of the soldiers filled all 
vith wonder. At a wave of the hand a 
soldier could sell you a herring, 1 ruble, 
a pair of goloshes, 30 rubles, and a 
Maxim gvn, 75 rubles. 

At the stations the belongings of the 
passengers permitted to travel were ex- 
amined, and all firearms and eatables 
confiscated. The latter, no sooner in the 
hands of the Red Guards, were put up for 
auction, and a few rubles, added to a cer- 
tain amount of bold strategy, often en- 
abled the traveler to rebuy his goods. 

The daily ration of bread for each per- 
scn was one-eighth of a pound; sometimes 
two potatoes were given instead. 

Austrian and German prisoners were 
at large. Many a party was to be seen 
sauntering about the streets. Nobody 
paid any attention to them, and they 
came and went at their will. 

Then one day came the news of the 
German invasion, followed by the incom- 
prehensible call of Lenine and Trotzky— 
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“Comrades! To arms for the honor of 
your country! ”—and swiftly on this: the 
signing of the peace treaty at Brest- 
Litovsk. 

The horror and shame experienced by 
the intelligent mind knew no bounds. 
“Now,” it realized, “are we disgraced 
for ever in the world’s history.” Descrip- 
tive of the situation was a conversation 
I overheard some days later in a tram- 
way car, in which a standing place could 
be obtained only by violent pushing or a 
veritable hand-to-hand fight. 

“ Order! Oh! for order,’ sighed an old 
man of the mujik type. 


“We shall soon have order,” rejoined 


some one cynically—‘ the Germans are 
coming, they will bring order with 
them! ” 

A silence followed, then came the same 
voice again. “ They may be here in a 
week, look to it that you buy all the 
flowers you can to welcome them! The 
flower shops will soon be doing a fine 
trade! ” 

A middle-aged woman of refined feat- 
ures suddenly turned her head, and bit- 
ter lines were playing about her mouth. 

“Yes,” she said, “ when the Germans 
come we shall buy flowers, but they will 
be to lay on the grave of a mighty 
empire that has fallen!” 


The Birth of a Nation 


First Raising of the Jugoslav Flag in Washington and 
the Addresses Delivered 


July (1918) celebration in Wash- 

ington the Jugoslavs raised for the 

first time officially their flag of 
unity and independence in the national 
capital. They intended to mark there- 
with the turning point in their struggle 
for freedom, the point which emphasizes 
that there can be no more Givision be- 
tween Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, con- 
stituting the Jugoslav Nation; that their 
unity is an accomplished fact for which 
they will fight, and that this fact must 
be taken into account and given the final 
imprimatur at the future peace confer- 
ence. The new flag, in which the arms 
of Serbia, Croatia, and Slovenia are in- 
terwoven, symbolizes long strivings in 
the past, all centred toward national 
unity and independence. 


Many thousands had gathered in the 
grounds of the Agricultural Building to 
witness the flag raising. The proces- 
sion, carrying the flag, started from New 
York Avenue. It consisted of hundreds 
of Jugoslavs in their national costumes, 
and of hundreds of Sokols (Jugoslav 
gymnastic societies) in their picturesque 
uniforms. The flag itself was carried 
by four girls representing Serbia, Croa- 
tia, Slovenia, and America. America 


L- connection with the Fourth of 


was represented by little Betty Baker, 
daughter of the Secretary of War. The 
arrival of the flag on the grounds was 
greeted by Jugoslavs and Americans 
with loud cheers, and the Jugoslav Na- 
tional Orchestra played the Serbian an- 
them. The spectators included Miss 
Masaryk,daughter of Professor Masaryk, 
the leader of the Czechoslovak movement. 


SERBIAN MINISTER'S SPEECH 


The Serbian Minister to the United 
States, Liubomir Michailovitch, raised 
the flag amid a storm of cheers and ad- 
dressed the assembly as follows: 


When the founders of this great Repub- 
lic, on this very day 142 years ago, pro- 
claimed their independence, they pro- 
claimed the principles which, one day, 
will conquer the whole world. These 
principles of the liberty of person and of 
government were first clearly expressed 
in the American Revolution, which de- 
serves to be called the cradle of modern 
liberty. The Declaration of Independence 
is the statement of the noble rights of 
liberty. America has created a system of 
principles which is today the ideal of the 
entire civilized world. This system does 
not find its expression only in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, but also 
and especially in the democratic educa- 
tion of its citizens, who have made their 
country the most enlightened in the 
world. 


———_—___— 








America has become the refuge of all 

who are oppressed. It has become the 
home of liberty. There is therefore noth- 
ing surprising in the fact that we, op- 
pressed peoples, have found protectors in 
these representatives of modern liberty. 
But it is not only protection that is given 
us, they have taken up our defense. To- 
day on the battlefields of Europe there 
are already a million of these defenders 
of the liberty of the world. They will be 
followed by another million, and by yet 
more millions, until that association of 
criminals composed of the German, Mag- 
yar, Turkish, and Bulgarian hordes, 
whose one thought is to crush the free- 
dom of the civilized world, has been de- 
stroyed. 

Pan Germanism is a dangerous system. 
While we were all working for the peace- 
able progress of our respective countries, 
and for the progress of humanity, Pan 
Germanism was preparing all its forces to 
impose its rule on the entire world by 
brutal force. When the Germans found 
allies in Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and 
Turkey they declared war on the civilized 
world. We in Europe defended ourselves 
for three years, and then this country 
saw that the liberty of the world was in 


danger; faithful to its principles, it came 
to our aid. * * * 
The heart of this Pan-German system 


is Austria-Hungary. Her very existence 
is due to a reign of force over oppressed 
nationalities. Austria-Hungary was given 


the task of blazing the way for Pan 
Germanism toward the East. She would 
have succeeded if we Slavs had not 


barred her route, and when our resistance 
threatened to cause the collapse of the 
plan, Austria-Hungary declared 
Serbia, the centre of this re- 
This world war did: not begin 
between Austria-Hungary 
upon the issue of the clash 
two States depended the 
defeat of the Pan-German 
plan. Free and democratic Serbia was 
the model of what we Jugoslavs desired 
to create for our country, but its realiza- 
the downfall of Austria-Hun- 


German 
war on 
sistance. 
by accident 
and Serbia; 
between these 
victory or the 


tion meant 
rary. 
Save 


only 


Germany, therefore, undertook to 
Austria-Hungary by destroying the 
free part of the Jugoslay countries, Serbia. 
gut our enemies were mistaken. They 
have destroyed the frontiers of Serbia, but 


they have united our nation—have united 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes—in the strug- 
gle against the enemies of liberty. We 
have become united under the yoke of the 
enemy. Proof of this national union is 
ur flag. We have raised this flag of 
liberty and union. Let us swear to be 
always ready to die for it. 


When the Serbian Minister concluded, 
iv Choral Societies sang the 
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Jugoslav anthem, and then Dr. Bogumil 
Voshniak, member of the Jugoslavy Com- 
mittee in London, made the following 
speech: 

Thirty million human beings, the Slav 
and Latin subjects of the Hapsburg au- 
tocracy, are prepared to shake off in 
open revolt a shameful yoke, and they 
are addressing the American people and 
the Allies: ‘‘ Help us in this final strug- 
gle, whose issue is for us death or com- 
plete independence.’’ In this hour the 
victims of autocracy are looking from 
their dungeons, from their scaffolds, to a 
city beyond the ocean, to this your cap- 
ital, from which President Wilson pro- 
claimed the gospel of world democracy. 
Before they are hanged or shot the vic- 
tims of the Hapsburgs cheer the ideals of 
democracy, of free and independent Jugo- 
slavia. 

The Jugoslavs are receiving the torch 
of civic liberty from the hands of Amer- 
ica. An old building, the dying empire 
of Austria-Hungary, is already on fire. 
This empire was a menace to the freedom 
of every country in the world, and conse- 
quently also to American freedom. Between 
Americanism and the Austro-German 
spirit is no compromise; they exclude 
each other, as death life, water fire. 
Therefore, America must struggle until 
this spirit is defeated. 

It is not a mere chance that America 
and the Anglo-Saxons give the Jead to all 
nations who wish to free enslaved peo- 
ples. This tendency has its own ancient 
traditions. Remember that Lincoln said 
in 1861 in the Independence Hall of Phila- 
delphia: ‘*‘ The Declaration of Independ- 
ence gave liberty not alone to the people 
of this country, but hope to all the world, 
for all future time.’’ The fathers of the 
Declaration of Independence signed that 
Magna Charta for all peoples on earth. 

The raising of the new flag of the Jugo- 
slav State is a festival of brotherhood. 
Not by conquest, but by common con- 
sent, by a social contract, seven millions 
of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes of Aus- 
tria-Hungary, who long unanimously for 
complete independence, will merge with 
the Serbs of Serbia in a new Common- 
wealth. The new flag symbolizes the 
dawn of a better, more generous, more 
human relationship among all nations. 
We can expect that after the war the 
words of Emerson will be realized: 
‘““New men, new thoughts, new lands.’’ 

The Jugoslav Committee, representing 
the Jugoslavs of Austria-Hungary in the 
allied countries, worked from the begin- 
ning of this war for the lofty vision of 
Jugoslavia. Her standard we carried. on 
the painful roads of exile. Today Jugo- 
slavia is no more a vision, it is on the 


way to be fact. We and millions, wait- 
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ing in suffering and stress the day of re- 
demption, hear today from Mount Ver- 
non the voice of the seer and democratic 
prophet. This voice gives comfort and 
courage and unflinching will to be vic- 
torious. 


BOHEMIA AND POLAND 


The Jugoslavs have been in this war the 
first to preach in Western Europe rebel- 
lion against the Hapsburgs. They greet 
the two sister nations with which they 
share the same destiny. In these days 
the Czechs, who lost their independence 
in the battle of the White Mountain, have 
been recognized as an independent nation. 
We Jugoslavs are happy that Poland and 
Bohemia, after centuries of reverses, have 
regained their international position in 
the society of nations. We pledge here 
solemnly that Jugoslavs will work har- 
moniously and in brotherly understanding 
with independent Bohemia and Poland in 
one great purpose: the complete destruc- 
tion of Prussianism. 

But after victory our flag will never 
be the standard of militarism, as our 
Commonwealth will be peaceful, without 
imperialistic aims. This will be the flag 
of a nation which, in productive work, in 
energetic labor, in the arts of peace, in 
the strife of intellectual life, in equality 
and social solidarity, sees the highest 
form of noble citizenship. 


Eternal justice demands that the death 
of all who died for the redemption of the 
whole nation shall not be in vain. Their 
sacrifice will be rewarded only if future 
generations shall be happy under this 
new flag. * * * The sun is rising be- 
hind the tomb of Washington and behind 
the Capital. This is the new sun of a 
new cra. The new age is forged in the 
battlefields of Europe and wherever rebels 
are fighting in this colossal ordeal. In 
this solemn hour we raise this flag of 
present revolt;> but of future peaceful 
reconstructive work. 


Dr. Voshniak was followed by Milosh 


Ivanovitch of the Montenegrin Commit- 
tee for National Unity, who said: 


As the representative of the Montene- 
grin Committee for bational Unity, I am 
happy to greet the Jugoslav flag, the 
sign of Jugoslav national unity. The five- 
centuries-old ideal of our nation—free- 
dom and unity—was also the unbroken 
ideal of our mountainous little Monte- 
negro. ‘There in those mountains the 
spark of freedom was kept from one 
Kosovo to another. It was kept to de- 
velop into a mighty fire to destroy the 
monster Austria, on whose ruins a free, 
united and democratic Jugoslavia must 
be erected. Out of the blood of millions 
of martyred fighters for the freedom of 





our nation there arises this flag of unity, 


and the national dream becomes reality. 
ss *# 


THE OATH OF FEALTY 


The next speaker was Don Niko 
Grskovitch, President of the Croatian 
League in the United States, and Vice 
President of the Jugoslav National Coun- 
cil, who invited the assembled Jugoslavs 
to take a solemn oath to serve the new 
flag until death. He said: 

Our first bow to thee, Star-Spangled 
Banner of Freedom, for thou art leading 
the struggle for truth and justice against 
might and injustice. Our first thanks to 
noble America, who received us like a 
mother when perfidious Austria dragged 
us away, bare and hungry, from our 
homes. Thank you to Heaven, proud 
eagles of Columbia, for you are today 
taking under your wings the bowed but 
not broken spears of our struggling na- 
tion, our spotless colors, our flags soaked 
in blood of countless martyrs. You fill 
our hearts with joy, you strengthen our 
souls, you give us strength and determina- 
tion to hold out in the struggle until this 
flag flies over our free country. * * #* 

Let us raise our hands and swear to 
our flag of unity that we will sacrifice 
everything, even our lives, to make her a 
worthy daughter and comrade of the 
Star-Spangled Banner, to which we, who 
swore fidelity to her, shall remain for- 
ever faithful, and in which our whole 
nation recognizes its protector. 

Let us swear by the milk of our 
mothers, by the love of our brides and 
sweethearts, by the blood of our chil- 
dren, by the sight of our eyes, and by 
all which is dearest to us, that we will 
remain faithful citizens and thankful 
guests of America. 

Let us swear by the graves of our 
martyrs and heroes, by the Peter Moun- 
tain and by Kosovo, that under the pro- 
tection of the flag of freedom and led 
by the flag of our unity, we will revenge 
the innocent blood of Peter Svashitch, of 
the nine Jugovitch, of Lunder and of 
Adamitch. So help us God the Avenger! 

Let us swear by the depths of the Ad- 
riatic, by the heights of Durmitor, by the 
snowy peaks of Triglav, that we will de- 
fend this our flag of unity with our 
brains, our hearts, and our blood, that 
we will love her and hold her sacred and 
ready to be proudly raised over the ruins 
of Belgrade, over our beautiful Zagreb 
and over white Ljubljana. Whoever be- 
comes faithless to thee, flag of unity, 
may be judged by the God of our fathers, 
and punished by the revenge of our 
martyred nation. And as free as our flag 
flies today in the free air of America, so 
free may it fly over a proud, free, and 
independent Jugoslavia ! 








The Czechoslovaks Recognized as a Nation 


Their Armies on Three Fronts 


arate though closely related move- 

ments among the Slavic populations 
of Austria-Hungary for independence. 
While the south Slavs in the Balkans 
and in the neighboring provinces of Aus- 
tria-Hungary have organized a new na- 
tion to be known as Jugoslavia, (pro- 
nounee* Yugoslavia,) centring about 
Serbia and its King, the isolated Slavs 
in northern Austria-Hungary, known as 
the Czechs of Bohemia and the Slovaks 
of Silesia, have vigorously pushed a sim- 
ilar movement of revolt against the Dual 
Empire, demanding complete independ- 
ence. Both movements during the Sum- 
mer of 1918 attained proportions that 
commanded international attention. 

At the beginning of the war the ar- 
mies of Francis Joseph contained about 
600,000 Czechoslovaks, (pronounced 
Checkoslovaks,) that is, 600,000 western 
Slavs who were compelled by the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Government to fight 
against their Slavic kindred of Russia. 
It is estimated that at least 350,000 of 
these passed—not without peril—into 
the Russian and Serbian camps, ready 
there to fight against their oppressors. 
In Russia alone at the close of the fight- 
ing on that front there were 300,000 
of these willing prisoners of war, and 
the majority of them had been organized 
into fighting units and were doing he- 
roic service on the side of the Allies. 
Theirs were almost the only units to 
remain unaffected by the Bolshevist 
ideas that disintegrated the Russian 
armies. During the débacle that fol- 
lowed in July, 1917, General Brusiloff 
said of the Czechoslovaks: ‘‘ Abandoned 
at.Tarnopol by our infantry, they fought 
in a way that ought to make the whole 
world fall on its knees before them.” 

When the whole Russian front crum- 
bled at the time of the Bolshevist peace 
of Brest-Litovsk these hundreds of thou- 
sands of patriotic western Slavs were 
left stranded, but at the word of one 
man, Professor Thomas G. Masaryk, 
Chief of the Czechoslovak National 


wa war has brought about two sep- 


Council, with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, they reorganized and started to 
march across Russia and Siberia in order 
to cross the Pacific and Atlantic .and 
fight the Central Powers again in 
France. How the Bolshevists, at Ger- 
many’s behest, tried to disarm them and 
sent German ex-prisoners to fight them 
—in vain—is told elsewhere in these 
pages. It is estimated that at least 100,- 
000 of these Czechoslovaks are still under 
arms in Russia and Siberia, and that 
others are joining them. This is the 
force to whose aid the Japanese and 
American expedition has been _ sent. 
Smaller Czechoslovak units are fighting 
in France and in Italy under their own 
flag. The total of these three armies 
in August, 1918, was estimated at 150,- 
000. , 


RECOGNIZED AS A NATION 


The movement to win independence for 
the Czechoslovaks was led by Professor 
Masaryk from the first day of the war, 
and through the Czechoslovak National 
Council, which now has its headquarters 
at Washington, the movement has won a 
place among the recognized war aims of 
the Allies. France and Italy were the 
first to give the new nation formal recog- 
nition, and Great Britain followed a few 
weeks later. 

On June 30, 1918, President Poincaré 
of France, with a large company of Gov- 
ernment officials, journeyed to the war 
zone to make a formal presentation of 
the Czechoslovak flag to the soldiers of 
that nationality. On this occasion M. 
Pichon, the Foreign Secretary, addressed 
a letter to the Czechoslovak National 
Council in which he said: 

At the moment when the first unit of 
the autonomous Czechoslovak Army of 
France is preparing to quit its quarters 
and, having received its flag, to proceed 
to man a sector amidst its French broth- . 
ers in arms, the Government of the Re- 
public deems it equitable and necessary 
to proclaim the rights of your nation to 
independence. * * * For long centuries 
the Czechoslovak nation possessed the 
incomparable blessing of independence. It 
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was deprived of it by the violence of the 
Hapsburgs allied with Germanic Princes. 
The historic rights of nations are im- 
prescriptible. It is for the defense of 
these rights that France, attacked, is 
fighting today, together with her allies. 
The cause of the Czechs is specially dear 
pk. = = * 

In the name of the Government of the 
Republic I express the sincerest and 
warmest wishes that the Czechoslovak 
State may soon become by the common 
efforts of all the Allies, in close union 
with Poland and the Jugoslav State, 
an impassable barrier to Germanic ag- 
gression and a factor of peace in a 
Burope reconstructed according to the 
principles of justice and the right of 
nationalities. 


Professor Masaryk, Chief of the Na- 


tional Council, replied: 

Recognition of the independent Czecho- 
slovak State means the dismemberment 
of Austria-Hungary, reducing Germany 
to her own national forces. The inde- 
pendent Czechoslovak State is the final 
check to Pan-German schemes of a 
Berlin-to-Bagdad route. The anti-Ger- 
man barrier formed by the Czechoslovak 
State, Poland, Jugoslavia, Rumania, and 
Italy is also the surest help to Russia 
and the small nations now under Austro- 
German domination. Russia, separated 
from the Germans and the Magyars, can 
develop without direct German interfer- 
ence. 


PRESIDENT POINCARE’S SPEECH 


The President of France, in presenting 
the colors, said in part: 


When the Government of the French 
Republic created the Czechoslovak Army 
and recognized, with its allies, the au- 
thority of the Czechoslovak National 
Council, it desired at the same time to 
give proof of its gratitude to brave sol- 
diers, many of whom had enlisted at 
the beginning of the war under the 
French flag, and to consecrate the legiti- 
mate independence of a nation that has 
never succumbed under the burden of 
misfortune and has never resigned itself 
to foreign domination. 


From the first day on which Austria, 
faithful servant of German ambitions, 
threw an outrageous ultimatum into the 
face of Serbia, and, not content with 
deliberately humiliating «a defenseless 
neighbor, suddenly attacked her in order 
to give Germany an opportunity, so 
long sought, for a double declaration of 
war against Russia and France, we had 
no inclination to treat as enemies the 
Czechs who were living in France, es- 
pecially the young students attending our 
universities. We knew their sentiments 
and desires. We trusted in their friend- 


ship. Most of them, far from taking 
refuge in neutrality and indifference, im- 
mediately sought the honor of fighting 
beside us, and for nearly four years they 
have distinguished themselves by their 
bravery in Flanders, in Picardy, in 
Champagne, everywhere that their 
French commanders sent them; they have 
won the most beautiful citations and de- 
served the most glorious rewards; they 
have found once more, after so many 
centuries of oppression and suppression 
the warlike ardor of Jean Ziska, of Pro- 
copus the Great, of George Podiebrad. 


This little nucleus of volunteers grew 
rapidly. Czechs forcibly incorporated in 
the Austro-Hungarian armies and _ suc- 
ceeding through prodigies of will in get- 
ting free of their chains, other Czechs 
coming from all parts of the world at 
the call of their brothers, gradually 
grouped themselves under the auspices 
of the National Council and ended by 
forming armed units sufficiently numer- 
ous and homogeneous to be united in a 
distinct army and to receive a national 
flag. 

Officers and soldiers, the flag that I 
hand you today is for you henceforth a 
rally sign and an emblem of hope. When 
you see floating freely in the breeze of 
France the two flags of Bohemia, when 
you see here the old lion of your an- 
cestors and the image of the three Slovak 
Mountains, let imagination transport you 
to the valleys of the Elbe and the Mol- 
dau, think of the long sufferings of your 
native country, hear the familiar voices 
that are adjuring you to deliver your 
enslaved firesides at the point of the 
sword. 

The history of Bohemia is that of a 
long resistance to Germanic penetration. 
Neither violence nor deception has shaken 
your national will. You have never 
known ,discouragement. Your’ fathers 
have transmitted to you the flame that 
never dies and you have followed with 
growing confidence their task of libera- 
tion. © * © 


On May 30, 1917, in the Reichsrat, the 
Czech Deputies proclaimed the resolution 
of their nation, including the Slovaks of 
Hungary, to unite in an independent 
State. On Jan. 6, 1918, the same Depu- 
ties, assembled at Prague with the rep- 
resentatives of the Diets of Bohemia, of 
Moravia, and of Silesia, solemnly asserted 
the rights of the Czech countries and de- 
clared that a peace which did not bring 
justice to their oppressed people would 
mark the beginning of a new and stub- 
born conflict. On April 138—still a memor- 
able day—the Deputies of the Czecho- 
slovak Nation and those of the Jugoslav 
Nation, the latter speaking. in the name 
of the Croats, Slovenes, and Serbs, met 
in your charming capital and made a 
joint agreement, through an oath worthy 
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of being engraved in bronze, to suffer 
and struggle relentlessly to free their 
peoples from the foreign yoke and bring 
into the dust the old imperialistic Europe, 
covered, as they said, with the maledic- 
tions of humanity. More recently, on 
May 16, 1918, Prague celebrated the cen- 
tenary of the laying of the first stone of 
the National Theatre, and there were 
present 200 Jugoslav delegates, the 
Mayors of Zagreb and Ljubljana, the 
Socialist leaders of the Slovenes and 
Croats, besides Poles, Italians from Trent, 
Rumanians from Transylvania; and all, 
despite the brutalities of the police, swore 
to devote their lives and wealth to ob- 
taining State unity for their respective 
nations, at the same time, despite im- 
prisonments and arbitrary suppression, 
acclaiming the Entente Powers and sing- 
ing the ‘‘Marseillaise.’’ How could France 
remain deaf to those cries or insensible 
to the groans of these victims? 


BRITISH RECOGNITION 


The British Government on Aug. 13 
issued a declaration formally recogniz- 
ing the Czechoslovaks as an allied na- 
tion and the Czechoslovak armies as an 
allied force regularly waging warfare 
against the Central Powers. The text 
is as follows: 

Since the beginning of the war the 
Czechoslovak Nation has resisted the com- 
mon enemy by every means in its power. 
The Czechoslovaks have constituted a 
considerable army, fighting on three dif- 
ferent battlefields, and attempting in 
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Russia and Siberia to arrest the Ger- 
manic invasion. In consideration of their 
efforts to achieve independence, Great 
Britain regards the Czechoslovaks as an 
allied nation and recognizes the unity 
of the three Czechoslovak armies as an 
allied and belligerent army waging regu- 
lar warfare against Austria-Hungary 
and Germany. Great Britain also recog- 
nizes the right of the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Council as the supreme organ of 
Czechoslovak national interests and as 
the present trustee of the future Czecho- 
slovak Government to exercise supreme 
authority over this allied and belligerent 
army. 


Professor Masaryk, on behalf of the 
National Council, sent the following re- 
ply to Secretary Balfour: 

This step is conclusive evidence for all 
oppressed nations of Austria-Hungary 
and Europe of the earnestness with which 
your nation is waging this war as one 
for the liberation of the oppressed 
nationalities. Our nation, when entirely 
free, was in close political and spiritual 
union with the English Nation; this war 
restored this union. Our liberated nation 
will be an effective barrier to Pan-Ger- 
man aggression and a faithful ally of the 
combined fighting democracies. 


The United States up to that time had 
not formally recognized the Czechoslovak 
Nation, though the Siate Department 
had implied a friendly attitude in its an- 
nouncement of help for the Czechoslovak 
Army in Siberia. 


The Czechoslovaks of Bohemia and Moravia 
By E. JORDAN 


[Director oF HIstTorIcAL STUDIES IN THE SORBONNE, Paris] 


E Czechoslovaks enter history in the 
second half of the ninth century. 
At that time they were a part of 

the great Moravian Empire of Svatopluk. 
They had already come in conflict with 
the Germans. It was a German intrigue 
that caused the failure of the great 
project of St. Methodius, the apostle of 
the Slavs, to give the Slavs a national 
liturgy in union with Rome, and to make 
them the third branch of the universal 
Church. By this event the Slavic world 
was condemned to religious dismember- 
ment, to partition between Roman Cath- 
olic and Orthodox churches, which has 


been one of its misfortunes. Then at 
the beginning of the tenth century the 
Hungarian invasion destroyed the Mora- 
vian Empire and cut off the South Slavs 
from the North Slavs. The eternal en- 
emies of the Slavic race were already at 
work. 

After the tenth century Bohemia, un- 
der its national Dukes of the Przmyslides 
family, became subject to German influ- 
ence. From Germany it received, partly 
by force, Christianity of the Latin rite; 
for Germany religious propaganda has 
always been a means of domination. 
The Dukes felt the attraction of a civil- 
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ization that was then superior to their 
own; in return for the title of King they 
allowed themselves to be incorporated in 
the empire. Such was the policy, rather 
dynastic than national, of the great 
Przmyslides of the thirteenth century, 
Ottokar I., (1197-1230,) who was the 
first to get the full title of royalty; Otto- 
kar II., (1253-1278,) who conquered Aus- 
tria, Styria, Carniola, Carinthia, acqui- 
sitions that would have made a bridge 
between the North Slavs and South 
Slavs. : 

Bohemia was half Germanized. At 
the Court among the nobility the Ger- 
man language and customs prevailed, 
and the cities were full of German mer- 
chants. We find here one of those cases 
of ethnographic conflict between the 
upper and lower classes, between the 
cities and the farming districts, so fre- 
quent in Eastern Europe, and so de- 
plorable. At length the exploitation of 
the mines and the exhaustion of the for- 
ests led to an intense German coloniza- 
tion of the mountainous regions sur- 
rounding Bohemia. Bohemian ethnogra- 
phy began to take on the aspect it has 
since kept. A certain national spirit 
was preserved, however, and Ottokar II. 
knew how to appeal to it at the moment 
of beginning the struggle against the 
founder of the Austrian dynasty, Ru- 
dolph of Hapsburg, in which he was to 
lose his life and Bohemia her conquests, 
(battle of Marchfeld, 1278;) witness his 
alliance with the Polish Princes, based, 
as the treaty states, “on nature and on 
kinship of blood”; witness also his ap- 
peal to the Polish people: “If Bohemia, 
your thoroughfare, is conquered, these 
insatiable Germans will get their greedy 
hands on you also.” 

The foreign dynasty, French as much 
as German, of the Luxemburgs, favored 
a Czech revival. This was especially 
the case under Charles IV., (1346-78,) a 
German Emperor, but “a father-in-law 
for Germany, a loving father for Bo- 
hemia,” as Maximilian said long after- 
ward; if by the Golden Bull he confirmed 
the subserviency of Bohemia to the em- 
pire, he also established its autonomy 
and privileges. He gave back to the 


Czech language, which he loved to speak, 
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the status of an official tongue; suc- 
ceeded in having Prague, hitherto a de- 
pendency of Mayence, erected into an 
Archbishopric; founded there a monas- 
tery of the paleoslavic rite, built the new 
city, soon peopled mainly by Czechs; 
founded (1348) the University of Prague, 
embellished his capital with admirable 
monuments, the work of Frenchmen or 
inspired by French models; in a word, 
he raised Bohemia into the first rank. 


Under his successor, Venceslas, began 
the Hussite movement, which was as 
much national as religious. It started 
with a reform of the university charter 
which placed the Czechs in control and 
caused the Germans to depart. Huss 
created Czech literary prose. Race 
hatred, quite as much as orthodox zeal, 
brought down the German crusade on 
Bohemia. “ What cause of war have 
they against us,” asked a Prague mani- 
festo, “save the eternal hatred which 
they cherish against our people?” The 
Hussite wars left Bohemia devastated 
and depopulated, but profoundly con- 
scious of its nationality. 


Unfortunately the Czechs could not 
maintain a national royalty, like that of 
which the reign of Podiebrad, (1458-71,) 
was an interesting example. In 1526 the 
States of the kingdom elected as their 
ruler King Ferdinand I. of Hapsburg, 
brother of Emperor Charles V. An ac- 
cursed date, and the beginning of de- 
nationalization! 


Ferdinand I. declared his crown hered- 
itary and independent of the States, but 
this was nothing compared with the 
events of the seventeenth century. In 
1618 Bohemia rose against Ferdinand II., 
and when he vanquished the Bohemians 
in 1620 at the White Mountain he 
avenged himself by the most terrible acts 
of repression. Twenty-seven nobles were 
beheaded and 659 others exiled, all their 
property confiscated, with two-thirds of 
the feudal tenures and domains of the 
cities; adventurers formed a new nobility 
in place of the national nobility; the 
middle class being ruined, the Czech ele- 
ment found itself reduced to the lower 
classes. The new “ Constitution ” estab- 
lished absolutism and assured to the Ger- 
man language—at first along with the 
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Czech, but soon in preference to it—the 
status of the official language. 

Bohemia at least still remained Bo- 
hemia, a State united to the other do- 
mains of the Hapsburgs by a tie that 
was wholly personal. The Pragmatic 
Sanction of Charles VI., the act of 1749 
by Maria Theresa, the centralizing and 
Germanizing reforms of Joseph II., the 
adoption in 1804 of the title of Emperor 
of Austria, tended to deprive Bohemia 
of the last remnants of its individuality. 

The national consciousness was oblit- 
erated. The few remaining patriots de- 
spaired of the future. In 1790 Pelcel 
said that in fifty years it would be hard 
to find a Czech. In 1810 Dobrovsky 
wrote to Kopitar: “ Our nation’s cause 
is lost if God does not help us.” In 1827 
Jungmann wrote: “ We seem to have the 
sad fate of being at once the witnesses 
and the accomplices of the annihilation 
of our mother tongue.” 

The work of resurrection, 
had already begun. 


however, 
As in the case of 


many other oppressed peoples, it was 


literature and learning, ever quicker 
than political action to win freedom, 
which, rummaging in the past for the 
beginnings of the race, restored to it, so 
to speak, its soul. Dobrovsky, creator of 
Slavic philology in his “ Paleo-Slavic 
Principles,” (1822;) Jungmann, who 
made the Czech language again a living 
tongue with his “Czech Dictionary,” 
(1834-39;) the poet Kollar, singer of the 
“ Daughter of Slava,” (1824;) Chafarik, 
a Slovak, author of “Slavic Antiquities ;” 
Palacky, whose great “History of the 
Czech Nation” began to appear in 1836 
—these were the “Czech awakeners.” 
There came the crisis of 1848. This 
people, which had so much to complain 
of against the Hapsburgs, never enter- 
tained any blind hatred in regard to 
them. Against the tendencies of the 
Parliament of Frankfort, much more 
Pan German than liberal, the Czechs 
‘felt that Austria was in a certain sense 
the condition of their existence. Hence 
the famous saying of Palacky: “If 
Austria did not exist, it would have to 
be invented.” Bohemia was rewarded, 
as was Croatia, for having aided the 
Hapsburgs against Hungary. But Aus- 


tria did not wish to regenerate itself by 
a loyal federalism. Even its reverses 
did not convert it. After 1859 it was 
the centralizing constitution of 1861 
whose electoral system was cleverly de- 
vised to keep down the Slavs. After 
1866 it was the Austro-Hungarian com- 
promise of 1867, whose spirit regarding 
the Slavs was expressed in the brutal 
threat of Beust: “ We will stick them 
up against the wall,” and in his words to 
the Hungarian delegates: “Keep your 
hordes, we will keep ours.” 


Since then Bohemia has worn itself 
out in efforts to obtain justice. It has 
seen too many promises violated to re- 
tain the smallest illusion. What it can 
expect from the Germans, and from an 
Austria more and more subject to Ger- 
many, has been stated by Mommsen, a 
great German, and his intellectual su- 
periority only renders more character- 
istic the hateful brutality of his lan- 
guage: “The Czech skull does not un- 
derstand reason, but it understands 
blows. It is a matter of a life-and-death 
combat.” 

The Czechs of Bohemia, to whom must 
be added the Slovaks of Hungary, con- 
stitute a group of almost 10,000,000 peo- 
ple, whose intellectual activity and econ- 
omic progress are alike brilliant. Are 
they always to be refused the right of 
free development? The world has sud- 
denly realized that the war is both a 
terrible danger and a unique opportunity 
for these people. The victory of the 
Central Empires would be the realization 
of Pan German dreams, the Germaniza- 
tion of Austria, the enslavement of the 
Slavs. Their defeat will mean liberation. 
Bohemia has shown that she realizes this. 
The measures that Austria and Hungary 
have adopted in the Czech and Slovak 
districts surpass anything that Germany 
has done in Alsace; that tells the whole 
story. All political life suspended, polit- 
ical parties dissolved, their leaders im- 
prisoned or exiled, three-quarters of the 
newspapers suppressed, more than a 
thousand condemned to death, including 
many women, a system of confiscations 
and hostages, Germanization to the limit 
—this is the state of affairs that must be 
abolished. 





Kerensky’s Attitude on Intervention 


Speeches in London and Paris 


LEXANDER KERENSKY, former 
A Premier of Russia, was driven from 
power by the Bolshevist revolution 
at the beginning of November, 1917, and 
had to flee for his life and remain in 
hiding through the ensuing months. How 
he escaped detection and finally reached 
England may not at present be explained. 
Kerensky reached London in the latter 
part of June, 1918, and early in July 
went to Paris. In both places he met 
with much friendliness, and some oppo- 
sition, the latter mostly from the ultra- 
radical Socialists, and in both places he 
delivered addresses advocating joint in- 
tervention of the Entente Allies in Rus- 
sia. 

The appearance of Kerensky before 
the Labor Party Conference in London, 
on June 27, was preceded by some oppo- 
sition to hearing him, but in the end he 
was enthusiastically invited to address 
the body, which included delegates from 
France, Belgium, Sweden, and other 
countries. After kissing the British labor 
leader, Arthur Henderson, on the cheek— 
to his obvious surprise—Mr. Kerensky 
spoke as follows in Russian, and Mr. Hen- 
derson later read this translation: 


Yesterday one of the members of the 
conference asked the Chairman, ‘‘ What 
right has Kerensky to be present at the 
conference? ’’ I shall answer the question 
myself. I am here not as a matter of 
right, but as a matter of duty. It is my 
duty, as a man who knows all that truth 
which for a long time did not reach the 
ears of the peoples of Western Europe 
and America. You must know it, because 
in the great and terrible world war the 
most vital interests of the allied countries 
are inextricably interwoven; and the fate 
of a country which bore the burden of a 
front which was greater in length than 
all the combined fronts of the other Allies 
cannot be a matter of indifference for 
the future of all the Allies, just as for her 
it cannot be a matter of indifference what 
is the internal and external situation of 
the countries which for all these years 
have shared with her the vicissitudes of 
fortune. 

I did not come here to beg or to com- 
plain. The Russian people has in times 
gone by passed through trials like the 
present, and has always emerged from 


these trials strengthened and renewed. 
And now, bending under the merciless on- 
set of Germany, which has skillfully ex- 
ploited in its interests the heavy legacy 
of our old régime, Russia, bleeding at 
every pore, still opposes the enemy’s inva- 
sion. I bear witness here that the Rus- 
sian people will never recognize the treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk, which is hurling Russia 
into the abyss of annihilation. 

For three years the Russian Army, the 
Russian soldiers, had to fight an enemy, 
perfectly equipped and cruelly merciless, 
without proper arms, sometimes with 
sticks in their hands, under conditions 
which no one outside Russia can imagine. 
It is not to be wondered at that, having 
repeatedly suffered and borne the blows 
of the enemy, having in their turn again 
and again hit him hard, thereby saving 
the western front, the Russian soldiers, 
for whom their own country, under the 
Czar’s Government, was a_ stepmother, 
were the first among the belligerents to 
faint in the struggle. 

The great Russian revolution instilled 
new courage into the tired spirit, but 
could not immediately revive the mace- 
rated bodies, and it was a thousand pities 
that the warning voices coming from Rus- 
sia were not at the time heeded by the 
western allies. 


A GERMAN PEACE 


The treacherous calls of peace by Ger- 
many were not unmasked, and the mass 
of the Russian soldiers, incited by genuine 
fanatics and by German agents, were 
taken in by the false appeals only to 
feel on their own backs all the bitterness 
of a German peace. The Ukrainian peas- 
ant understood how the Germans secured 
the independence of small nationalities, 
when German bayonets and chemical 
vapors were employed to rob him of his 
last crust of bread and to reinstate all the 
atrocities of the old régime. The Rus- 
sian peasant, when he returned to his 
village that was cut off from the fertile 
provinces of Russia which supplied her 
with essential provisions of victuals, 
understood what annexations and cc )- 
tributions mean. The Russian workmen, 
too, realized their position when, in their 
thousands, they were thrown out of work. 
They understood then the meaning of the 
dictatorship, not of the proletariat, but 
over the proletariat, who have lost all 
the political rights which the revolution 
gave them, and who again live under the 
police terrorism of the old régime. 

The Russian workingmen, together with 
other classes of Russians, strongly pro- 
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test now against the tyranny that again 
reigns in Russia. Probably most of you 
have recently seen in the papers the reso- 
lution that the Moscow workmen have 
passed demanding the reinstatement of 
democratic institutions and the termina- 
tion of tyranny. As I have said just now, 
the workmen protest against tyranny. But 
I do not insist on that description of the 
state of affairs now existing in Russia. 

To my astonishment some very serious 
European political jnen consider the 
régime as democratic—the régime which 
has dispersed the Constituent Assembly, 
abolished freedom of speech, made human 
life the easy prey of every Red Guards- 
man, destroyed the liberty of elections 
even in the Councils of the Workmen, 
and made an end of all the institutions 
of self-government that have been elected 
by universal suffrage. If this method of 
dealing with the population may be con- 
sidered democratic, then I may be per- 
mitted to ask what may be the essence 
and the characteristic features of genuine 
reaction? 

The Bolsheviki, or by whatever name 
they themselves now wish to be known, 
claim that the present state of Russia is 
a dictatorship of the proletariat, although 
the most ruthless repression is applied 
against the Democratic and _ Socialist 
parties in Russia and the toiling masses. 
War has been organized against the help- 
less population, and every Russian citizen 
who refuses to recognize this method of 
government as perfect is declared a 
counter-revolutionary. That is the posi- 
tion of affairs in Russia. Here you might 
ask me the perfectly reasonable question 
how this state of things can be maintained 
if it is opposed by practically the whole 
population. This precisely is the ques- 
tion the reply to which reveals the réle 
of that unseverable connection which 
exists in time of war between the internal 
state of affairs of a country and the 
general international situation. 


RESULTS OF BOLSHEVISM 


I have no desire to attempt an estimate 
of the personal motives of certain individ- 
uals or to attribute ill-will to causes that 
have led to great catastrophes—the most 
imperfect method of explaining historical 
events. The motives of men are of no im- 
portance; it is the actual result of their 
actions that matters. Now the actual re- 
sult of the acts of Bolshevism, whose 
strength mainly lay in the disorganization 
of the wornout masses of soldiers, was 
merely to be the vanguard of the triumph- 
ing German imperialism. 


At the present time it is equally ad- 
vantageous to German imperialism to cre- 
ate strong reactionary powers in the rich 
provinces which can supply raw material 


and fuel, and to favor decomposition and 
anarchy in the very heart of the country. 
To reach this aim Germany must paraiyze 
the Russian centre. That is the true in- 
wardness of the connection between the 
interior affairs of Russia and this or that 
result of the world war. Thus the inter- 
ests and the fate of the Russian people 
receive a special significance and value 
for the whole world, and more particular- 
ly for the interests of the world’s democ- 
racy. 

The Russian people alone may not be 
able to overcome the ghoul of interna- 
tional reaction that is holding them by the 
throat. Perhaps abandoned by all, Rus- 
sia will perish from want of blood. But 
she will never of her own will submit to 
the humiliation and shameful treason of 
Brest-Litovsk. It is for you, the oldest 
and most mature democracies of the 
whole world, to _ settle the question 
whether it is or is not possible to remain 
a calm spectator of that unheard-of trag- 
edy. 

I have finished. It may be that tomor- 
row calumny and slander will begin its 
work again, and attempts will be made 
to deny the truth of all I have said today. 
But, comrades, I would never have 
crossed thousands of miles of the Arctic 
Ocean to tell to the western lands and 
America a single word that I did not pro- 
foundly know to be the absolute truth. 


KERENSKY IN’ PARIS 


At an important meeting of the Per- 
manent Administrative Commission of 
the French Socialist Party, held in Paris 
July 3, M. Kerensky spoke for two hours 
on behalf of allied intervention in Rus- 
sia. He said in part: 


At its beginning the Russian revolution 
seemed destined to mark a great epoch in 
the nation’s history. Today the benefits 
of the revolution have been sacrificed, 
and Russia is losing all that her new- 
born democracy had won. All her lower 
instincts have been exploited by those 
whose duty it was to guide her toward the 
right, and the disorganization of all the 
essential machinery of the nation’s life 
has rendered the present crisis still graver 
and almost without issue. 

It was amid extreme confusion, in 
which individual egoism held the upper 
hand, that Russia last year faced the 
question of the necessity for national de- 
fense. Every one knows what happened. 
Russia is now paying very dearly for the 
ignorance and credulity of her masses. 

Today Russia has the choice of two at- 
titudes: Either to prepare a _ counter- 
revolution with the reactionary elements, 
or to shape a situation that will permit 
the democratic elements to assume the 
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mastery while leaning for support upon 
the democratic forces of the western na- 
tions. We refuse to serve the schemes of 
the reactionaries, who think that the first 
step toward establishing their affairs is 
to promote those of Germany. We pre- 
fer a longer road, which, though bris- 
tling with obstacles, leads to combat with 
Prussian militarism. 


Some of you are astonished that the 
Constituent Assembly could be _  dis- 
solved. It should be remembered that 
this was accomplished through the masses 
of demoralized soldiers for whom the 
Constituent Assembly represented the ob- 
ligation to continue the war. * * #* 
At the present time official Russia is not 
Russia. The first duty is to arouse na- 
tional sentiment in a people that has 
abandoned itself to evil ideas; and to 
help save Russia the French Socialists 
should not play the game of international 
reaction which the Bolshevist activities 
are really supporting. All Socialists, from 
Plekhanoff to the internationalist Martoff, 
consider that the Bolshevist régime— 
which under the name of socialism is 
following the worst methods of Czarism 
—is the gravest danger for socialism, be- 
cause the bourgeoisie is exploiting its 
deeds to discredit our ideals. 

At present all the rich regions of old 
Russia are in the hands of the Germans; 
at Moscow von Mirbach speaks as the 
master. We find ourselves facing these 
alternatives: Either Russia must enter 
into an alliance with Germany, as advo- 
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cated by the reactionary elements, who 
desire for Russia what Skoropadsky ob- 
tained in the Ukraine; or the democratic 
and patriotic bourgeois elements must 
obtain control with the aid of the demo- 
crats of the Entente. 

There is an analogy between the pres- 
ent situation in Russia and that of 
France under the great Revolution, when 
the armies of the imperial coalition had 
penetrated deep into the country. The 
French Revolution did not surrender. In 
1871, also, the movement of the Com- 
mune, though revolutionary, was a move- 
ment of national protest; the defeatists 
were at Versailles, not in the ranks of the 
Communists. Compare their attitude, 
comrades, with that of the Bolsheviki, 
who have signed a peace ten thousand 
times more humiliating than that of 1871. 


M. Kerensky on July 9 addressed a ses- 
sion of the French Parliamentary Com- 
mittee for Foreign Affairs, at which 
there was a large attendance of Senators 
and Deputies of all political parties. He 
again described the situation in Russia 
and depicted the dangers incurred 
through the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, fol- 
lowed as it was by Germany’s ever-tight- 
ening grip on the country. He advo- 
cated immediate joint intervention on the 
part of the Allies with the object of con- 
tinuing on Russian soil the common 
struggle against the Central Powers. 


Kerensky and Korniloff 


Two Important Documents Which Indicate a Betrayal 
of Korniloff 


N reply to a statement made at Paris 
] by former Premier Kerensky, in 
which he asserted that he did not 
betray General Korniloff for the reason 
that “he was never in the plot with 
him,” Comte Gaston de Mérindal, a 
French publicist, made public two docu- 
ments, the authenticity of which he 
guarantees. The first is the statement 
made at headquarters to the Chiefs of 
the Military Missions of the Entente by 
General Lukomsky, head of the General 
Staff, on Sept. 9, 1917, (Old Style, Aug. 
29.) The second document is the state- 
ment made on Sept. 24, 1917, to the same 
missions by General Alexeieff, (at that 
time Chief of the General Staff,) whose 


patriotism, whose fidelity to the Allies, 
and whose honor are proverbial through- 
out Russia. These two statements, more- 
over, agree entirely with that made to 
Comte de Mérindal by General Dukonin a 
few days before his assassination. Du- 
konin succeeded Kerensky as General- 
issimo. 


LUKOMSKY’S STATEMENT 


The statement of General Lukomsky 
is as follows: 


The most recent events of the month 
show that the Committee of Workmen 
and Soldiers constitutes an absolute ob- 
stacle in the way of the reconstruction of 
the army, which, within two or three 
weeks, will be in such a state as to com- 
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pel us to end the war, and will be the 
cause of great disasters all over Russia. 


In view of the situation General Korni- 
loff unceasingly warned the Government 
of the necessity of establishing a strong 
authority, which alone would be capable 
of saving Russia, and, while restoring 
order, would make success assured, to- 
gether with the maintenance of fidelity to 
the Allies. 

The Minister-President and the Minister 
of War, after pourparlers, in which they 
took the initiative, signified their consent, 
and promised to proceed to the Stavka in 
order to form a Government and take the 
measures desired. On Aug. 26 (Old Style) 
they advised General Korniloff by direct 
telegraphic communication that they ex- 
pected to leave on the Sunday in order to 
be at the Stavka on Monday, the 28th. 
Further, the Commander in Chief sum- 
moned the President of the Duma (Rod- 
zianko) and sundry political leaders in 
order that they might confer together re- 
specting the constitution of a strong and 
united National Government combining 
the best elements in the country. 


On the morning of Sunday, the 27th, 
General Korniloff received a telegram 
urgently summoning him to Petrograd 
after he should have deputed the com- 
mand to the Chief of Staff, General 
Lukomsky. The latter telegraphed in re- 
ply to the effect that, in view of the con- 
sent of the Minister-President, and see- 
ing the gravity of the situation, certain 
arrangements had been made and orders 
given. These were in course of execu- 
tion, and it was too late to change them. 
Consequently, he was unable, even for a 
very short period, to undertake the re- 
sponsibility of replacing General Korni- 
loff. 

The Russian high command consid- 
ered that it could not accept responsi- 
bility for any catastrophes that might 
overtake the country should the Provis- 
sional Government go back on its deci- 
sion to form, with General Korniloff, a 
strong National Government of Defense 
capable of restoring order in the army 


ALEXEIEFF’S STATEMENT 


The still more definite charge made by 


General Alexeieff is in these terms: 


One of the reasons why I am relin- 
quishing the high responsibilities with 
Which I have been intrusted is my dif- 
ference of opinion with Kerensky as to 
the course of the Korniloff trial. 


It is now proved by documents that 
Kerensky and Korniloff had come to an 
agreement to stifle by force the Maxi- 
malist menace, and to establish a Dic- 
tatorship (Gouvernement dictatorial.) 
With this object in view, Korniloff, in 
perfect accord with Kerensky, had begun 
to assemble trustworthy troops around 
the capital. 

I do not know what were the motives 
that caused Kerensky, while this coup 
was in progress, to abandon Korniloff and 
to throw in his lot with the Petrograd 
Council of Workmen and Soldiers. 


Consequently, Korniloff is neither a re- 
actionary nor a traitor; he acted in ac- 
cord with the Provisional Government for 
the purpose of increasing its strength. 


It is for this reason that I wished thé 
trial to be held publicly, before an ordi- 
nary military tribunal, when all docu- 
ments would be openly produced. Ke- 
rensky, who is particularly in fear of 
these documents, intends to intrust the 
trial to a special military court composed 
of three officers and, three soldiers. 


I could not associate myself with con- 
duct of this kind, and I retired. When 
giving me my congé Kerensky asked me 
if I definitely renounced my intention of 
lending my assistance at a time fraught 
with danger for Russia. 

My reply was: If the Korniloff trial 
ends in the way that justice demands, 
and if I find the circumstances such as 
will not compel me, as at the present 
moment, to outrage my conscience, I 
shall always be ready to devote my whole 
life to the service of Russia. 


In making public these documents 
Comte de Mérindal concludes with these 
words: “ Every one, I think, after read- 
“ing these two statements, will agree 
“ with me when I assert that in deserting 
“and betraying General Korniloff Ke- 
“ rensky betrayed not Russia only but the 
“ Allies as well.” 


and in the country, and of fulfilling its 
obligations toward the Allies. 


General Korniloff assured the Provis- 
sional Government that he had no per- 
sonal ambition, and that his sole desire 
was to form a strong Government repre- 
senting the whole country in order to 
save Russia and preserve the liberty that 
had been won. 





The Chinese-Japanese Military Alliance 


By W. REGINALD WHEELER 
Of the Faculty of Hangchow College, China 


HE present situation in Russia is of 
vital concern to the Allies. It is of 
special importance to the two 
Oriental members of the Alliance, 

Japan and China. The northern boun- 
daries of the Chinese Republic are con- 
tiguous for hundreds of miles with the 
boundaries of Siberia; any German pene- 
tration there would be felt at once in 
China. Japanese shipping, which in- 
cludes practically all the vessels on the 
Pacific, would be menaced at once if the 
Germans gained control of Vladivostok. 

Further, in its larger aspect of Ger- 
man control of Russia’s resources and 
territory, presaging the establishment of 
a vast empire stretching from the North 
Sea to the Pacific, the Japanese see an 
alarming menace. Japan cannot take 
military measures to meet this menace 
unless it has the consent and support of 
its neighbcr on the mainland, and, con- 
sequently, negotiations have been pro- 
ceeding for some months leading up to a 
military agreement of a defensive nature 
between China and Japan. The agree- 
ment was signed May 16, 1918; the first 
public announcement was made in Tokio, 
May 30. ‘The whole affair has been 
shrouded in much secrecy and has been 
the cause of endless comment and even 
suspicion in both countries; it has a di- 
rect bearing on the aim and future of the 
allied cause in the Far East; consequent- 
ly, the nature of the agreement and the 
history of the negotiations leading up to 
it are of interest to all the allied nations. 


JAPANESE DEMANDS 


The first report concerning the pro- 
posed agreement became current in 


China in the Spring of 1917. Unfortu- 
nately it was associated in the minds of 
the Chinese with Group Five of the Twen- 
ty-one Demands made by Japan in Jan- 
uary, 1915. These demands mainly dealt 
with certain privileges and concessions 
which Japan desired of China; they were 
divided into five groups. The fifth group 


was the most severe, involving certain 
rights which, if granted to Japan, would 
infringe the sovereignty of China and 
make it practically a vassal nation. In 
detail this group included the following: 


Article 1. The Chinese Central Govern- 
ment shall employ influential Japanese 
advisers in political, financial, and mil- 
itary affairs. 

Article 2. Japanese hospitals, churches, 
and schools in the interior of China shall 
be granted the right of owning land. 

Article 3. Inasmuch as the Japanese 
Government and the Chinese Government 
have had many cases of dispute between 
Japanese and Chinese police to settle 
cases which caused no little misunder- 
standing, it is for this reason necessary 
that the Police Department of important 
places (in China) shall be jointly adminis- 
tered by Japanese and Chinese or that the 
Police Departments of these places shall 
employ numerous Japanese, so that they 
may at the same time help to plan for 
the improvement of the Chinese Police 
Service. 

Article 4. China shall purchase from 
Japan a fixed amount of munitions of 
war (say 50 per cent. or more) of what 
is needed by the Chinese Government, or 
there shall be established in China a 
Sino-Japanese jointly worked arsenal. 
Japanese technical experts are to be em- 
ployed and Japanese material to be pur- 
chased. 

Article 5. China agrees to grant to 
Japan the right of constructing a rail- 
way connecting Wuchang with Kiukiang 
and Nanchang, another line between 
Nanchang and Hanchow, and another be- 
tween Nanchang and Chaochou. 


Article 6. If China needs foreign cap- 
ital to work mines, build railways, and 
construct harbor works (including dock- 
yards) in the Provinces of Fukien, Japan 
shall be first consulted. 

Article 7. China agrees that Japanese 
subjects shall have the right of mission- 
ary propaganda in China. [Refers to 
preaching Buddhism.] 


In its ultimatum of May 7, 1915, Japan, 
under threat of force, demanded the ac- 
ceptance of the first four groups of the 
Twenty-one Demands and agreed to hold 
the fifth group in abeyance, with the 
exception of the article in relation to 
Fukien Provinces, saying, “ The Japanese 
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“Imperial Government will undertake to 
“detach Group Five from the present 
“negotiations and discuss it separately 
“in the future.” Commenting on this 
clause, a leading journalist in the Orient, 
Putnam-Weale, has said: “It is this 
“fact which remains the sword of 
“Damocles hanging over China’s head; 
“and until this sword has been flung 
“back into the waters of the Yellow Sea 
“the Far Eastern situation will remain 
“nerilous.” The Twenty-one Demands 


had been prefaced by the statement that © 


they were being made for the purpose 
“of maintaining the general peace in 
Eastern Asia,” and it was not surprising 
that, when Japan began negotiations for 
a military alliance last year, many 
Chinese began to fear that the long- 
dreaded “ sword of Damocles ” was about 
to fall. 


DREAD OF ALLIANCE 


The first specific mention of the pro- 
posed alliance was made in the Peking 
Gazette, the most influential native 
newspaper, on May 18, 1917. The editor, 


Eugene Chen, was a fiery supporter of 
the republic and an opponent of the 


Japanese. In a leading article entitled 
“Selling China” he asserted that the 
Premier Tuan Chi-jui was contemplat- 
ing making an agreement with Japan 
which would involve practically all the 
concessions mentioned in the original 
Group Five. Mr. Chen was promptly ar- 
rested and thrown into prison without a 
trial; later his newspaper was suppressed 
and its property confiscated. Subse- 
quently Mr. Chen was pardoned and made 
his escape from Peking; but his accusa- 
tion lingered in the minds of the Chinese 
public and became associated with any 
mention of a military alliance with 
Japan. 


Matters remained at a standstill until 
the Spring of 1918, when reports again 
began to circulate, saying that the 
agreement was soon to be made. The 
wildest and most extravagant stories 
became current. The statement was free- 
ly made that the northern officials were 
selling China for their own interests. 
In March it was recorded that a pre- 
liminary agreement had been signed, 
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and protests from all parts of the coun- 
try were sent to Peking. Finally, on 
May 16, an official statement from both 
Peking and Tokio was published an- 
nouncing that an agreement had been 
reached. 


The fears of the Chinese were height- 
ened by the fact that the officials would 
not publish the terms of the alliance. 
Similar secrecy had surrounded the serv- 
ing of the Twenty-one Demands in 1915, 
and many alarmists recalled this fact. 
The editor of the chief native newspaper 
in Peking committed suicide, saying that 
he would not live to become a slave of a 
foreign country. The Chinese students 
in Japan attacked the embassy in Tokio 
and then left in a body for China. The 
leaders of the Southern Party in China 
telegraphed Peking that they would give 
up their opposition to the Central Gov- 
ernment if it would cancel the agreement. 
Even in Japan there was much adverse 
criticism of the secrecy maintained by 
the Imperial Government. 


Finally, this feeling grew so strong 
that on May 30 an official statement was 
made concerning the agreement. It took 
the form of a denial of the many rumors 
which had arisen, rather than a clear ex- 
position of the agreement itself. It men- 
tioned certain notes which had been ex- 
changed on March 25 between the Japa- 
nese Minister of Foreign Affairs and the 
Chinese Minister in Tokio. These notes 
were of the greatest importance, as they 
stated that the military agreement had 
relation only to the hostile penetration 
into Russian territory, and the assurance 
was given that Japanese troops, stationed 
within Chinese territory for the purpose 
of defense, would be completely with- 
drawn upon the termination of the war. 
The period within which the notes were 
to remain in force was to be determined 
by the military and naval authorities of 
the two powers. The notes follow: 


MR. CHANG TO VISCOUNT MONOTO 

Tokio, March 25, 1918.—I have the 
honor to communicate to your Excellency 
that the Government of China, believing 
that in the present situation co-operation 
with the Government of Japan on the lines 
hereinafter indicated is highly important 
in the interest of both countries, have 
author?zed me to approach your Govern- 
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ment with a view to arranging for such 
co-operation. 

1. Having regard to the steady penetra- 
tion of hostile influence into Russian ter- 
ritory, threatening the general peace and 
security of the Far East, the Government 
of China and the Government of Japan 
shall promptly consider in common the 
measures to be taken in order to meet 
the exigencies of the situation, and to do 
their share in the allied cause for the 
prosecution of the present war. 

2. The methods and conditions of such 
co-operation between the Chinese and 
Japanese armed forces—in the joint de- 
fensive movements against the enemy for 
giving effect to the decision which may 
be arrived at by the two Governments in 
common accord under the preceding clause 
—shall be arranged by the competent au- 
thorities of the two powers, who will from 
time to time consult each other fully and 
freely upon all questions of mutual inter- 
est. It is understood that the matters 
thus arranged by the competent authori- 
ties shall be confirmed by the two Gov- 
ernments and shall be put into operation 
at such time as may be deemed oppor- 
tune. 


Viscount Motono replied on the same 
day with an identic note recapitulating 


Mr. Chang’s statements and adding: 


The Imperial Government, fully sharing 
the views embodied in the foregoing pro- 
posals, will be happy to co-operate with 
the Chinese Government on the lines 
above indicated. 


VISCOUNT MOTONO TO MR. CHANG 

Tokio, March 25, 1918.—with refer- 
ence to the notes exchanged on March 
25 between the Governments of Japan 
and of China on the subject of their 
joint defensive movements against the 
enemy, I have the honor to propose on 
behalf of my Government that the period 
within which the said notes are .o ree 
main in force shall be determined by the 
competent military and naval authorie- 
ties of the two powers. At the same time 
the Imperial Government is happy to 
declare that the Japanese troops sta- 
tioned within Chinese territory for the 
purpose of such defensive movements 
against the enemy shall be completely 
withdrawn from such territory upon the 
termination of the war. 


MR. CHANG TO VISCOUNT MOTONO 


Tokio, March 25, 1918.—I ‘have the 
honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Excellency’s communication under to- 
day’s date, proposing on behalf of your 
Government that the period within which 
the said notes are to remain in force 
shall be determined by the competent 
military and naval authorities of the 
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two powers. I am happy to state in re- 
ply that the foregoing proposal is accept- 
ed by my Government. I am further 
gratified to take note of the declaration 
embodied in your communication under 
acknowledgement, that the Japanese 
troops stationed within Chinese territory 
for the purpose of defensive movements 
against the enemy shall be completely 
withdrawn from such territory upon the 
termination of the war. 


JAPAN'S OFFICIAL STATEMENT 


These notes were undoubtedly the 
foundation of the reports current during 
the last of March in China. They show 
how extravagant some of the rumors 
were. In addition to them the Japanese 
Government issued a_ supplementary 
statement categorically denying all such 
interpretations of the agreement. The 
statement follows: 


Having regard for the steady penetra- 
tion of hostile influence into Russian ter- 
ritory, jeopardizing the peace and wel- 
fare of the Far East, and recognizing 
the imperative necessity of adequate co- 
operation between Japan and China to 
meet the exigencies of the case, the Gov- 
ernments of the two countries, after 
frank interchange of views, caused the 
annexed notes to be exchanged, March 
25, between the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs and the Chinese Minister in Tokio. 


In.pursuance of the purport of the notes 
the Imperial Government subsequently 
sent Commissioners representing the im- 
perial army and navy to Peking, where 
they held conferences with the authori- 
ties of the Chinese Army and Navy. The 
negotiations progressing smoothly; two 
agreements were concluded, one relating 
to the army being signed May 16, and 
the other relating to the navy May 19. 


These agreements only embody concrete 
arrangements as to the manner and con- 
ditions under which the armies and navies 
of the two countries are to co-operate in 
common defense against the enemy, on 
the basis of the above-mentioned notes 
exchanged on March 25. The details of 
the arrangements, constituting as they do 
@ military secret, cannot be made pube 
lic, but they contain no provision other 
than those pertaining to the object al- 
ready defined. Currency has been given 
to various rumors, alleging that the 
agreements contain, for instance, such 
stipulations as that a Chinese expedition 
is to be under Japanese command; that 
Japan may construct forts in Chinese ter- 
ritory at such places as she may choose; 
that Japan will take the control of Chi- 
nese railways, shipyards, and arsenals, 
and even that Japan will assume the con- 
trol of China’s finances; will organize 
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China’s police system; will acquire the 
right of freely operating Chinese mines 
producing materials for the use of the 
arsenals, &c. It cannot be too emphat- 
ically stated that these and similar ru- 
mors are absolutely unfounded. 


May 30, the 7%th year of Taisho, 
MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Tokio, Japan. 


MILITARY DETAILS 

In this statement there is no definite 
information given concerning the details 
of the military arrangement. Consider- 
able speculation has taken place in re- 
gard to them. President Feng was ru- 
mored to have shown these details to a 
delegation of students who came to him 
to protest against the agreement. Vari- 
ous versions have been published unof- 
ficially; a translation of one of the most 
likely versions was printed in Millard’s 
Review of the Far East on May 25, 
which reads as follows: 


Article 1. In view of the penetration of 
enemy influence into the eastern territory 
of Russia, and of the likelihood of the 
peace of the two contracting parties be- 
ing disturbed thereby, China and Japan 
mutually agree actively to undertake the 
obligations of war participation by meas- 
ures designed jointly to guard against the 
action of the enemy. 

Article 2. The two countries shall mu- 
tually recognize and respect the equality 
of the other regarding position and inter- 
ests in carrying out joint military meas- 
ures, 

Article 3. When it is necessary to take 
action based on this agreement, orders 
will be issued by both China and Japan 
to their troops and people, calling on 
them to be frankly sincere in dealing 
with each other in the area of military 
operations; and the Chinese officials shall 
co-operate and assist the Japanese troops 
in the area involved so that there may 
be no hindrance to military movements. 
Japanese troops shall on their part re- 
spect Chinese sovereignty and shall not 
cause any inconvenience to the Chinese 
people by violating local customs and tra- 
ditions. 

Article 4. Japanese troops in Chinese 
territory shall withdraw from China as 
soon as the war is ended. 

Article 5. If it be found necessary to 
send troops outside of Chinese territory, 
troops will be jointly sent by the two 
countries. 

Article 6. The war area and war re- 
sponsibilities shall be fixed by mutual 
arrangement of the military authorities 
of the two countries as and when occa- 
sion arises in accordance with their re- 
spective military resources. 


Article 7. In the interests of conven- 
ience, the military authorities of the two 
countries shall undertake the following 
affairs during the period necessary for 
the execution of joint measures: 

1. The two countries shall mutually as- 
sist and facilitate each other in ex- 
tending the means of communications 
(post and telegraph) in connection with 
military movements and transporta- 
tion. 

. When necessary for war purposes con- 
struction operations may be carried 
on, and the same shall be decided, 
when occasion arises, by mutual con- 
sent of the chief commanders of the 
two countries. The said constructions 
shall be removed when the war is 
ended. 

. The two countries shall mutually sup- 
ply each other with military supplies 
and raw materials for the purpose of 
jointly guarding against the enemy. 
The quantity to be supplied shall be 
limited to the extent of not interfer- 
ing with the necessary requirements 
of the country supplying the same. 

. Regarding questions of military sani- 
tation in the war area, the two coun- 
tries shall render mutual assistance’ 
to each other. 

5. Officers directly concerned with war 
operations shall mutually be sent by 
the two countries for co-operation. 
(The two countries shall exchange staff 
officers for military co-operation?) 
If one party should ask for the assist- 
ance of technical experts, the other 
shall supply the same. 

. For convenience, military maps of the 
area of war operations will be ex- 
changed. 

Article 8. When the Chinese Eastern 
Railway is used for military transpor- 
tation, the provisions of the original 
treaty relating to the management and 
protection of the said line shall be re- 
spected. The method of transportation 
shall be decided as occasion arises. 
Article 9. Details regarding the actual 
performance of this agreement shall be 
discussed by mutual agreement of the 
delegates appointed by the military au- 
thorities of the two countries concerned. 

Article 10. Neither of the two coun- 
tries shall disclose the contents of the 
agreement and its appendix, and the 
same shall be treated as military se- 
crets. 

Article 11. This agreement shall be- 
come valid when it is approved by both 
Governments after being signed by the 
military representatives of the two coun- 
tries. As to the proper moment for the 
beginning of war operations, the same 
shall be decided by the highest military 
organs of ‘the two countries. The pro- 
visions of this agreement and the de- 
tailed steps arising therefrom shall be- 
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come null and void on the day the joint 
War measures against the enemy end. 

Article 12. Two copies of the Chinese 
and of the Japanese text of this agree- 
ment shall be drawn, one of each shall 
be kept by China and Japan. The Chi- 
nese and Japanese texts shall be iden- 
tical in meaning. 


RECEIVED WITH RELIEF 


The main feeling in the Orient con- 
cerning the alliance is one of relief, and 
of surprise at the long period of secrecy 
that has shrouded the negotiations—a 
secrecy which tended to increase any mis- 
understanding which might have arisen. 
An occasional explanation of this secrecy 
by Japanese, as well as Chinese, writers 
is that Japan attempted to gain more 
than what is contained in the final agree- 
ment; that her original plan had to be 
modified by the counterproposals of the 
Peking Government. There is also a ten- 
dency to criticise the statement for not 
being more explicit. Thus, according to 
The Japan Advertiser of May 31, “ Mr. 
“Yuko Hamuguchi, prominent member 
“of the Kenseikai, remarks that the 
“ agreement has caused a misunderstand- 
“ing and much excitement among many 
“ Chinese, and, though an official state- 
“ ment has now been published, the agree- 
“ ment will remain as much a conundrum 
“as ever, inasmuch as the important 
“clauses are kept secret. It seems prob- 
“ lematical whether the official statement 
“just published will have the desired ef- 
“fect in removing the suspicion of the 
“ Chinese.” 

On the other hand, there is a general 
appreciation of the promises of Japan to 
retire from Chinese territory when mili- 
tary necessity permits, and a feeling 
that, because of the alliance, Japan and 
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China are the better prepared to do their 
part in the final phases of the great war. 
Thus The Japan Advertiser comments 
editorially upon the alliance; its views 
are seconded by the hopeful-minded press 
of the Orient: “ The categorical denial 
“of the rumors so widely current in 
“China is a conclusive reply to the sen- 
“sation mongers who have been so active. 
“The present emphatic disclaimer will 
“have great value in restoring China’s 
“confidence in Japan, and may mark 
“a turning point in the relations of the 
“two countries. That may be counted 
“positive gain, in addition to the con- 
“founding of malicious rumors. * * * 
“The other positive gain is that the way 
“is clear for whatever action may be 
“called for by further enemy penetra- 
“tion of Russian territory. * * * 
“There is ample justification for the 
“ agreement, and the Allies will sincerely 
“ rejoice that the way is clear for action, 
“if action should be necessary.” 

[At the end of July China was in increasing 
danger of invasion by a force of 12,000 Bol- 
sheviki who were threatening to pursue 
General Semenoff across the Manchurian 
border into Chinese territory. On July 29 
the State Department at Washington for- 
mally announced a new policy permitting 
American bankers to make loans to the Chi- 
nese Government so that China might be 
better able to defend itself against enemy 
forces approaching its borders. It was un- 
derstood that $50,000,000 would be advanced 
and that the United States had gone into 
this arrangement on condition that British, 
Japanese, and French bankers should make 
similar loans to China. When the Japanese 
sent their levy of troops to the allied ex- 
peditionary force, which landed at Vladi- 
vostok early in August, China also sent a 
few companies as its part in the expedition, 


in accordance with the foregoing military 
agreement.—EDITOR. ] 


Rumania’s Humiliation 
Oppressive Exactions of the Conquerors Are Added to 
‘Desperate Economic Conditions 


By a Journalist at Bucharest (July, 1918) 


CCORDING to the peace conditions, 
A the demobilization of the Rumanian 
Army began immediately after the 
signature of the peace preliminaries. A 
German Demobilization Commission was 


appointed to supervise the Rumanian 
Headquarters, and German officers were 
attached to each division to see that the 
conditions of the treaty were fulfilled 
“to the letter.” The Rumanian Army 
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leaders, General Prezzan and General 
Averesco, resigned immediately. 

The strength of the Rumanian Army 
was reduced from 250,000 to 30,000 men. 
The effectives of the infantry regiments 
were reduced from 4,000 to 200 men, 
and of the mounted regiments to 120 
only. Each man was allowed a rifle 
and 160 rounds of ammunition. The re- 
maining arms and munitions were placed 
in stores guarded by German and Ru- 
manian troops. For police purposes the 
Rumanians were allowed to keep mobil- 
ized in Bessarabia two divisions; but 
both were the so-called Dobrudjan di- 
visions—that is, divisions recruited from 
the mixed population of the Dobrudja, 
where there are Rumanian, Turkish, 
Bulgarian, and Armenian elements. 


The demobilized men were allowed to 
go to their homes in Wallachia and Ol- 
tenia in groups under very strict Ger- 
man control. There the situation was a 
most humiliating one. Officers and men 


were allowed to wear the uniforms, after 
having taken off their badges of rank or 


stripes. All, without consideration of 
the rank they had in the Rumanian 
Army, were compelled to salute the Ger- 
man soldiers, even the privates. This 
humiliation impelled most of the Ru- 
manians to try to return to Moldavia, 
but not many succeeded owing to the 
strictness of the Germans. 


A train now runs between Jassy and 
Wallachia, but only few can travel, for, 
although peace has been concluded for 
several months, there is still a frontier 
between Moldavia and the occupied ter- 
ritory. Rumanians are only allowed to 
go to Wallachia with special permits 
through two points, Marasesti and 
Braila, and the Germans keep a very 
strict watch on the whole line which sep- 
arates Moldavia from the invaded terri- 
tory. People are allowed to go to their 
homes only with the kind permission of 
the German Kommandantur in Bucha- 
rest. 


The “ rectification ” of the frontier de- 
manded by the Central Powers has given 
an opportunity to the Austrians to rob 
Rumania of another source of her nat- 
ural wealth. According to the map 
drawn by the Austrians and naturally 
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accepted by the Rumanians, all the 
ridges of the Carpathians have been sur- 
rendered to the Austrians. Thus all the 
virgin forests which covered these moun- 
tains and belonged to the Rumanian 
State have passed into the hands of the 
foe. The loss suffered by the Rumanian 
Nation by this “ rectification” of the 
frontier may be estimated at well over 
$500,000,000. 

The economic conditions of the coun- 
try are desperate. Owing to the very 
difficult circumstances only a small area 
of land has been cultivated this year; 
drought prevailed throughout the Spring 
and the crops will yield practically noth- 
ing. The population, crowded together, 
underfed, and depressed, suffers the 
most terrible hardships, and all kinds of 
epidemics have broken out again. The 
Rumanian Nation is beginning to realize — 
better now what a “German peace” 
means. 


[A dispatch from Bucharest to the 
Weser-Zeitung on July 25 stated that 
the King of Rumania had been ordered 
to place all Rumanian territory under 
martial law, owing to the conditions of 
intense unrest. Field Marshal Macken- 
sen, the German commander in Ru- 
mania, when asked how many divisions 
he could release to go to the western 
front, replied on July 30 that it would 
be unsafe to remove any troops, because 
of the excited condition of the Rumanian 
people. Under German pressure the 
Rumanian Chamber of Deputies at 
Jassy, according to an official report, 
voted on Aug. 7 to prosecute J. J. C. 
Bratiano, the former Premier, and four 
members of his Cabinet for their con- 
nection with Rumania’s entry into the 
war. A Parliamentary Inquiry Commis- 
sion had recommended this action. Amid 
scenes of excitement the reply of Mr. 
Bratiano and of the accused members 
of his Cabinet was read in the Rumanian 
Parliament. They declared they did 
not recognize the moral or legal author- 
ity of a Parliament composed of “ trai- 
tors and deserters,” adding: “With full 
confidence we look forward to the final 
consequences of this war and with pride 
to the judgment of history.”] 





Constantine’s Treachery 


HE Greek Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs on July 6, 1918, conveyed to 
the Examining Magistrates at 
Athens in the case of the ex- 

Ministers MM. Skouloudis, Lambros, and 
others an authorized copy of the transla- 
tion of telegrams sent on Sept. 23 and 24, 
1915, by M. Passaroff, then Bulgar- 
ian Minister in Athens, proving that 
King Constantine had before the Bul- 
garian offensive against Serbia con- 
firmed to Bulgaria Greece’s neutrality. 

The first telegram sent by M. Passaroff 

to Sofia describes an interview with 
King Constantine, who asked him for 
what reason Bulgarian divisions had been 
mobilized. 

M. Venizelos, [said the King,] thinks 
that you mean by your mobilization to 
occupy Macedonia, Nish, Pirot, and the 
Morava Valley. The occupation of Mace- 
donia would constitute a casus foederis 
according to the treaty between Greece 
and Serbia. The occupation of Nish, 


Pirot, and the Morava Valley would 
destroy the equilibrium of the Balkans. 


M. Passaroff replied: 


The policy of M. Venizelos in regard to 
the equilibrium of the Balkans is nega- 


tive and sterile. It is impossible to arrest 
the progress of the Bulgarian people, 
young, industrious, full of life, and 
capable. Its neighbors must not impede 
its progress. While the British were 
occupying themselves with sport, the 
French with the theatre, and the Russians 
with vodka, the Germans were working, 
and we see them accomplishing miracles. 


The King said: 


I am fully in agreement with you, and 
I hold that when you go to occupy Ser- 
bian Macedonia we have no reasons to in- 
tervene, since the casus feoderis cannot 
apply after what you have heard. If you 


take Pirot, Nish, and the Morava Valley 
you will not become much greater there- 
by. We cannot oppose such a course, for 
we should have to declare war for foreign 
territory. We are going to act now with 
Austria and Germany. It would there- 
fore be suicide if in opposing you we were 
to declare war against two great powers. 
I did not agree to the proposal of M. 
Venizelos that we should oppose you with 
our troops and with those of the Entente, 
for if the Entente has plenty of troops it 
will send them against the Dardanelles, 
and not against Bulgaria. I beg you to 
declare to your Czar that in your action 
against Serbia you will have no opposi- 
tion from our side. We shall not shed 
our blood against you and against Ger- 
many to save Serbia. 

Please assure your sovereign and your 
Government that I have summoned you 
in order to make this declaration to you 
and to ask of you the following service: M. 
Venizelos is endeavoring to prepare diffi- 
culties and even disagreeable coups de 
theatre for me. I want to deprive him of 
the possibility of making a show with the 
casus foederis regarding Serbia. I there- 
fore request you to declare to the Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs here on behalf of 
your Government that you have nothing 
against Greece and to declare that you 
will occupy Serbian Macedonia acting in 
conjunction with Germany. M. Venizelos 
demands from me the mobilization of two 
army corps on your frontier. I shall not 
consent. 


M. Passaroff adds: “ Finally, the King 
“ asked me to help him in his struggle to 
“ get rid of M. Venizelos.” 

The above assurances of the King were 
conveyed to Sofia not through the usual 
official channel but directly to King Fer- 
dinand through his private secretary. 
This document furnishes the evidence, 
heretofore missing, of ‘the motives which 
underlay the fictitious Greek mobilization 
in September, 1915. 
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' K oo the British Empire de- 
cided to throw the whole weight 

of its might into the greatest 

war the world has ever wit- 

nessed, it did not do so because it be- 
lieved that British soil was to be in- 
vaded or even threatened with invasion, 
but because of an outrage upon interna- 
tional right. Had it not taken that de- 
cision the whole course of the war would 
have been different. The history of the 
world for generations to come would 
have taken a different course. I do not 
wish to exaggerate in the least the part 
which the British Empire has in the con- 


flict, but a mere glance at the events of 
the last four years will show how great 
and how decisive its influence has been 
upon the turn of those events. 

When the war began we had the most 


powerful navy in the world. It was as 
powerful as the three next navies of the 
world, and when units of command are 
taken into account it was more powerful 
than the three next navies, but we had 
the smallest army of any great power in 
Europe. We had an obligation of honor 
with France that, if she were wantonly 
attacked, the United Kingdom would 
come to her support. There was no com- 
pact as to what forces we should bring 
into the arena. In any discussion that 
ever took place in this country or outside 
there was no idea that we should ever be 
able to employ a greater force than six 
divisions. When there was a discussion 
in the House about the British expedi- 
tionary force the maximum was the six- 
division limit. Whatever the arrange- 
ment was, I think history will say that 
we have more than kept faith. 

There is real danger in the more 
minutely and constantly described events 
on land to overlook the part which the 


British Navy is playing in this conflict. 
There are two great struggles being car- 
ried on, one on land and one on sea. One 
is carried on almost before our eyes. 
Incidents are pictured from day to day 
by men who are engaged especially for 
the purpose of describing them. Every 
turn in events is portrayed. Not like the 
other struggle; that takes place on a 
vast wilderness of sea over hundreds of 
thousands of square miles, with no one 
to witness it or to describe it except those 
who take part in the fierce struggle. 


It has been prolonged four years with- 
out a break. No darkness arrests it. No 
weather and no Winter stops it. The 
navy goes into no Winter quarters, the 
fight is going on without cease. 


I do not think that many realize that 
that is the decisive struggle of the war. 
Upon its issue the fate of the war de- 
pends. If the Allies are defeated on land 
the war would not be over until they are 
beaten at sea. So the Germans can never 
triumph, and in the main this momentous 
deciding struggle is carried on by the 
British Navy. There is a disposition even 
here to take the British Navyfor granted, 
exactly as we took the sea for granted, 
and in this there is no real effort to 
understand the gigantic effort which is 
involved in constructing, in strengthen- 
ing, in increasing, in repairing, in supply- 
ing, in maintaining, and in manning that 
great machine. 

When the war started, the British Navy 
had a tonnage of 2,500,000. It now has 
8,000,000, including the auxiliary fleet. 
Every trade route of the world is con- 
trolled by its ships. Take the blockade 
alone. From Shetland to Greenland, from 
Greenland to Iceland, from Iceland to the 
coast of Norway, the most savage waters 
in the world, always angry—for four 
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years these seas have been incessantly 
patrolled by the British fleet, who have set 
up an impenetrable barrier. Elsewhere 
British shipping has been engaged in 
patrolling, mine laying, mine sweeping, 
escorting, chasing submarines over vast 
and trackless areas. They have destroyed 
at least 150 of these ocean submarine 
pests, more than half in the course of the 
last year. 


VITAL FOR VICTORY 


I will give you a figure which indi- 
cates the gigantic character of the work 
done by the British Navy. In the month 
of June alone ships of the British Navy 
steamed 8,000,000 miles. To this must 
be added the great efforts of the mer- 
cantile marine which has now become a 
branch of the British Navy. It faced the 
same dangers in caring for the Allies 
as well as ourselves. 

Most of the American troops who have 
so gallantly acquitted themselves in 
France in the recent conflicts were car- 
ried on British ships. 

It is difficult to make those who do 
not understand ships comprehend what 
a gigantic effort it means to keep this 
immense machine going. There is rather 
a tendency to divide our efforts into two 
branches—men for the army, ships for 
the navy. I wonder how many people 
understand the number of men required 
to man and maintain the British Navy 
and the British mercantile marine. It 
is at least 1,500,000; probably 800,000 or 
900,000 were men of military age. We 
have made every attempt to comb out 
when there was a great pressure, but we 
found that it was impossible to do so 
without letting the British fleet down. 
And to let the British fleet down was to 
let the Allies down. 

The Germans, during the last two 
years, have made two distinct attempts 
to force a decision, one on the sea, the 
other on land. They attempted the land 
offensive, because the sea _ offensive 
failed, but they knew that the sea of- 
fensive would be the more vital of the 
two. The land offensive might have 
been disastrous; the other, if it had suc- 
ceeded, would have been final. If the 
submarines had succeeded, our army in 
France would have withered away, no 
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Americans could have come over to assist 


us, ammunition could not have been sent 
across, nor the necessary coal and ma- 
terial to enable France and Italy to 
manufacture munitions. France and 
England would have been starved. The 
war would have been over before that 
stage could have been reached. 

I am not minimizing the great assist- 
ance rendered by the great navies of 
America, France, Italy, and Japan, but 
the British fleet is so incomparably great- 
er, and its operations are on a scale of so 
much greater magnitude, that I dwell 
specially on this in order that the main- 
stay of these special efforts should be 
realized. 

The American Naval Mission which 
came over here the other day saw a good 
deal of the efforts of the British Navy, 
and were immensely struck with the vast- 
ness of the work which was being done. 
They were specially anxious that steps 
should be taken to make known not mere- 
ly here, but in America, the gigantic char- 
acter of the task which is being under- 
taken. 

Unless the Allies had been completely 
triumphant from the outbreak of the war 
at sea, no effort on land would have 
saved us. The British fleet was mainly 
responsible for that complete triumph. 
Any destruction of our resources which 
would have impaired in the least this tri- 
umph would have been ruinous to the 
cause of the Allies. 


AN ARMY OF 6,250,000 


I will now say a word about our effort 
on land. Our military effort has to be 
subject to our resources in men and ma- 
terial. We had difficulties to confront 
us. We were not a military nation in 
the sense of the nations of the Continent. 
We had a small army. What have we 
accomplished? Since August, 1914, in- 
cluding those already with the colors, this 
country has raised for the army and navy 
in Great Britain alone no less than six 
and a quarter million men. Most of these 
were raised by voluntary recruiting, a 
most unexampled feat in the history of any 
country. In a word, in order to give an idea 
of what this means, if the United States of 
America were to call to the colors the same 
number of men in proportion to her popula- 
tion, it would mean nearly fifteen millions 
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of men. The dominions have contributed a 
million more. India has sent 1,250,000 men 
since the beginning of this war. 

With regard to the present military situa- 
tion, its essential facts are well known, but 
perhaps I may be permitted to summarize 
them as they appear to one who has been 
working inside. In reference to the great 
endeavor which has been made in this coun- 
try during the last four months, what is the 
position? On March 21 the enemy had been 
relieved of all apprehensions on his eastern 
front by the peace of Brest-Litovsk. He had 
brought all his best divisions from the east. 
He was combing out the best men from the 
remaining divisions and bringing them to the 
west. Most of these men had enjoyed a long 
rest on the eastern front, and had devoted 
their time to training and preparing specially 
for the great blow which was to be airected 
against the allied armies. 

On March 21 we had in front of us the 
flower of the German Army, rested, trained 
specially, and equipped for the campaign. 
Our troops were tired by a prolonged of- 
fensive under the most exhausting conditions 
any troops ever fought under. Practically 
the whole British front was new ground, 
which had been won from the enemy. There 
had been no time to set up defenses, and 
these tired troops, instead of resting, had to 
dig defenses. 

Considerable American forces had been 
expected by Spring. As a matter of fact, 
on March 21 there was only one American 
division in the line. There were three or 
four divisions behind the line, who were 
brought up after the attack began. 


MANY ANXIOUS MOMENTS 


The weather conditions were the most 
favorable for the enemy that they could 
have possibly chosen. United command 


was not an established fact, in spite of all 
endeavors to achieve it, and each General 
was mainly concerned with the defense of 
his own front, so when the blow came the 
reserves of the allied army as a whole were 
not available to meet it where it fell. 


What was the object? The object was to 
attain a military decision this year before 
the American Army could come up. How 
was that to be achieved? -First of all, by 
driving a wedge between the two armies; 


then, having separated the British and 
French forces, overwhelming the British 
Army, and afterward dealing with the 


French Army. 


That was the plan. If the first of these 
objects had been attained, and the British 
Army had been overwhelmed, the American 
forces could not have arrived in time to 
save the French Army. That was the Ger- 
man calculation, and let us not forget, in 
the light of what happened afterward, that 
it was not such an impossible estimate. 

But how did the German plan prosper? 
There have been four hard months of such 
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fighting as has never been seen on the face 
of this globe, not merely in the magnitude 
of the armies, the losses inflicted and sus- 
tained, the valor displayed, but in the is- 
sues which hung in the balance. 

What has happened? 
Army achieved 


At first, the German 
considerable success. We 
had anxious moments, very anxious 
moments, and those who knew the 
most were most anxious. The losses 
were considerable in men and in materials 
and in numbers of prisoners captured, far 
beyond any anticipation which could have 
been made and which we could have been 
called upon to provide for. Had they not 
been immediately made up, the second Ger- 
man blow might very well have overwhelmed 
the British Army. 


GIGANTIC SHIPPING FEAT 


Before the battle was over, in a fortnight’s 
time, 268,000 men were thrown across the 
Channel, one of the most remarkable feats 
of British shipping, and of organization of 
our British transport for the War Office. 
In a month’s time 355,000 men had been 
thrown across the Channel. A fresh gun 
had been put back for every gun that was 
lost, and every deficiency in a machine gun 
not merely supplied, but the number in- 
creased, and at this moment there are more 
guns and more machine guns than the army 
in France ever had. 


It was the first German miscalculation. 
They had calculated that we could not do it, 
and we owe a debt of gratitude to a section 
of the press for misleading the enemy. He 
were foolish enough to believe it. The Ger- 
mans believed we had no men to make up 


the deficiency, and they made their plans 
accordingly and attacked. 
They hit here, they hit there. They hit 


in the south, they hit in the centre, they hit 
in the north. Why, they thought they were 
destroying the British Army and that there 
was nothing behind it. In six weeks they 
were hurled back, fought to a standstill by 
the British Army. They were defeated in 
two or three of the most sanguinary battles 
of the war, and they were left in unhealthy 
salients under the fire of our guns and with 
extended lines. 

Their purpose was to overwhelm the Brit- 
ish Army. They declared it, and they an- 
nounced in all their inspired press that they 
were doing it. By May 1 they had left us 
to go south to make another attack. They 
knew it could not be done. It is one of the 
finest chapters of tenacious valor in the 
whole his story of the British Army. 


Our losses were great. We took a step 
which only the emergency could have justi- 
fied, that is, the sending of lads of 18% 
years, who had received five or six months’ 
training, into the line. 


I remember coming at 9 o’clock one dark 
night from Boulogne after I had been to see 
the Generals. I saw these boys coming up 
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by torchlight from the boat straight to 
France. No sooner were they there than 
these lads had to face veteran and victorious 
troops. No veterans ever fought with greater 
courage and with greater splendor than these 
lads to help hurl back these legions that had 
fought to destroy the British Army. We 
must all be proud of the boys who so upheld 
the honor of their British native land and 
helped to save the cause of the Allies from 
disaster. 


GALLANT FRENCH ARMY 


After an experience of six weeks’ fighting 
—it is a remarkable fact when you know 
what the German plan was-—they left the 
British Army alone for three or four months. 
They may and probably will come back, but 
that is because they have failed elsewhere. 

No one knows better than those who 
fought in that campaign how invaluable was 
the aid received from the gallant French 
Army in both these great battles. I only 
dwell on the part which the British forces 
took because in the main the fighting was 
theirs and the losses were in the main 
theirs. After the first of May the enemy 
turned off to attack the French. There 
never has been since the 2ist of March an 
offensive conducted by forces of the same 
magnitude. 

In the first attack on the French Army 
they won a considerable success. What has 
happened since then? Not merely have they 
been fought to a standstill, but General 
Foch—or if I may call him by his new title, 
and I am sure everybody will join in send- 
ing a message of congratulation on the title 
he won by such skill, such resource, and 
such genius—Marshal Foch, by his coun- 
terstroke, which is one of the brilliant events 
of the war, has driven the enemy back. The 
enemy, who was to capture Calais and Paris 
by dates which vary according to the temper 
of the prophets from May to August—Au- 
gust being the latest—to capture Paris, de- 
stroy the British Army, and overwhelm the 
French, is now retreating. 

The danger is not over, but he would 
be a sanguine man on the German General 
Staff who would now say that General 
Ludendorff’s plan of campaign would suc- 
ceed in its objective and enable Germany 
to obtain a military decision. 

The Germans calculated that we could not 
make up our losses, and that the Americans 
could not be brought over. Look what has 
been done. In February the Americans 
brought over 48,000 men, I think. In Janu- 
ary it was still fewer, and the German Gen- 
eral Staff, which seems fairly well informed, 
came to the conclusion that if what was 
said in the British press of our having no 
men was true, and they knew what was 
being brought over in American ships was 
true, and if what a certain section of the 
press said about our having no ships was 
true, then the destruction of the allied army 
was a certainty.That was one of the uses of 
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a good press. It is a mistake to contradict 
them. That was their second miscalculation. 


CALL TO AMERICA 


Now, what happened? Soon after the 
blow on March 21 the British Government 
made a special appeal to President Wilson 
to send men over, even if they were not 
formed into divisions, so they could be bri- 
gaded in British and French formations. 
President Wilson responded by _ return 
cable. It was prompt, it was decisive, but 
he stipulated that we should do our part of 
the carrying. It was true that we had no 
ships to spare, but we impressed upon the 
Shipping Controller the necessity of getting 
every American soldier over, and he pulled 
ships out of trades where they were quite 
essential—in order to carry over the Amer- 
ican troops. Do not let any one imagine 
we have ships to spare, because there has 
been a loss of 200,000 tons per month in 
essential cargoes, which means 2,500,000 per 
annum—with the result we have just seen. 

I forget how many thousand troops have 
been brought over since the battle, mostly 
in British ships. In July 305,000 Americans 
were brought over, of which 188,000 were car- 
ried in British ships. That was the second 
element in the restoration of the situation, 
because every one knows how valiantly these 
troops have fought. It is not merely that 
they fought with courage, every one expected 
that of the American Army, but they have 
fought with a trained skill that no one ever 
expected or had a right to expect. The men 
are brave, but the officers, who after all are 
not trained officers in the ordinary sense of 
the term, have shown skill and knowledge 
and management of their men under trying 
conditions which you could hardly expect 
from men who have not had a geod deal of 
the experience of war. 


That is one of the most remarkable facts 
in the fighting of the American troops at 
the present moment. What is the other ele- 
ment that has made for success? Unity of 
command, at last achieved, but after a long 
struggle. The word Generalissimo is a mis- 
leading one. There is no Generalissimo in 
the real sense of the term. A Generalissimo 
is a man who has complete command over 
his army and appoints Generals and dis- 
misses Generals, controls not merely the 
fighting in the field, but the troops behind 
the lines. That is not the position of General 
Foch, and it is not a position he aspired to. 
In the ordinary sense of the term that has 
not happened, and I am still of the opinion 
that it is not desirable that it should obtain. 
No one has claimed it or asked for it. What 
has been established has been’ merely 
strategic command, and that has answered 
every purpose, as the Germans know too 
well to their cost. 


Our first experiment in this direction was 
last year when General Nivelle was Com- 
mander in Chief of the French Army. He 
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was in command of the greater army and 
was chosen to command the whole, and 
apart from that we were fighting on French 
territory. 

General Nivelle was an exceedingly able 
and experienced officer. He was the man 
who commanded in the struggle around Ver- 
dun which resulted in a disastrous defeat 
for the German Army, and he had a great 
strategic plan for a combined attack on the 
German Army in April of last year, and he 
was the first General in this war who de- 
vised the plan of attack on a wide front 
which the Germans have followed with such 
success since then. And when the attack 
took place unity of command was estab- 
lished during the battle, but it was to come 
to an end after the battle was over. 

There has been a good deal of controversy 
about the French part in that battle, and 
that I shall not enter into. 


VALUE OF VIMY RIDGE 


Taking the battle as a whole, 50,000 pris- 
oners were captured and 400 to 500 guns; 
large tracts of territory, some of it of first 
strategic importance, were captured. So far 
as the British part in the battle is concerned 
it was an attack on the left of the allied 
armies on the heights of Vimy. The British 
part of the battle was the biggest success 
won by the British armies since 1914. 

Members will recollect that it ended in 
sweeping the German troops away from the 
heights of Vimy, from which the prolonged 
attacks by the French Army in 1915 had 
failed to dislodge them. It has been since 
like a great bastion, which the Germans 
could neither capture nor turn, and every 
effort they have made has ended in a most 
Sanguinary repulse, and as long as it was 
in British hands it made difficult and im- 
practicable to carry out their great opera- 
tions for severing the British Army and ulti- 
mately destroying it. 

Think what a difference it would have 
made if some of Vimy Ridge had been in the 
hands of the Germans on March 21. It 
would have made all the difference in the 
world. That was the first experiment in 
unity of command, and it achieved great 
results, especially for the British Army. 

Then came the various efforts at Ver- 
sailles, and afterward the unfortunate con- 
troversy which raged around the efforts in 
February of last year. We had no time 
to reap the benefit of it before the great 
blow fell. The controversy was in the army 
itself, but the Germans succeeded by their 
blow in convincing the most obdurate of the 
essential need of unity of command, and 
from the moment that General Foch assumed 
strategic command the fortunes of the allied 
armies were restored. There have been, per- 
haps, mishaps lke the Chateau-Thierry dis- 
aster since, but by masterly handling of re- 
serves of French, Italian, and American 
troops, as well as British, he gradually baf- 
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fled the German efforts, and it has ended in 
the disastrous retreat from the Marne, which 
has produced such a wealth of confidence 
and enthusiasm in allied countries and such 
depression in enemy lands. 

It is too early to predict that the German 
effort is exhausted, and it would be a mis- 
take for us to imagine it. There is no use 
in fostering false confidence. The Germans 
have still powerful forces in reserve; not so 
many as they had, but although it is too 
early to say thut their efforts are over, it 
is not too early to say that the chance of 
March 21 will not come to them again. 

Those conditions cannot now be reproduced 
for the German General Staff. The Amer- 
icans have already a powerful army, and a 
tried army, and a victorious army in France 
equal to the best troops in the field, and 
growing every day, and there will be no 
break in the increase of that army until 
America will have an army not far short, if 
at all, of the German Army itself. 

On the other hand, Germany can never 
maintain the same number of divisions. 
They are already reduced since March 21. 
They are now begging for Austrian sup- 
port—rather humiliating for the great Ger- 
man Army, the army which was to destroy 
the allied armies by May. 

Some of Germany’s allies are now becoming 
a burden to Germany, rather than a support. 
They are now becoming disillusionized as to 
German invincibility. Germany promised 
great things to her allies this year. We can 
see the effects. Suddenly there was a with- 
drawal of all peace tenders. When you 
probed you found they were not there. What 
had happened? Germany said to her people, 
** Don’t you worry about peace; we can dic- 
tate it in a few months. We mean to have 
a great offensive in the west that will de- 
stroy the allied armies.’’ 

Peace talk suddenly ceased. You could not 
hear a whisper, and the tinkle of the tele- 
phone bells stopped. 

The great promise has failed. The economic 
position of the Central Powers and their 
allies is one of despair, and their harvests 
are not too good, and they are short of 
many essentials. Militarily they are past 
the height of their endeavors. At sea they 
know they have failed. 


READY TO HELP RUSSIA 


Russia has been a great disappointment. 
Russia has become a tangle to their feet. 
Russia is broken into a number of diffused 
but ill-defined entities that make the part 
of diplomacy exceedingly difficult. In rela- 
tion to that vast country there is no de jure 
government there. They attempted to set up 
one by election. No sooner did the election 
take place than the Constituent Assembly 
was dispersed by force. 

The idea that we are behaving hostilely 
toward a great democratic government has 
nothing in common with the facts of the 
case. There is no democratic government 
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in Russia now. Whatever its professions it 
is a government by force, and our only pol- 
icy was to deal with the de facto govern- 
ment, and that is not easy. We have not the 
slightest desire to interfere with the Russian 
people, and we have certainly no intention 
of imposing upon them any particular gov- 
ernment. That is a matter entirely for 
themselves, but when we see Germany im- 
posing her authority on large tracts and ex- 
ploiting or attempting to exploit them to the 
detriment of the Allies, against the will of 
the people, we feel at any rate that the Rus- 
sian people ought to be free to decide for 
themselves. 

Recent events, violent as they are, demon- 
strate that they regard the Germans as 
marauders, and the Russian people is more 
and more seeking allied assistance. We shall 
not hesitate to render every help in our 
power to liberate them from this cruel op- 
pression. 


POLICY IN SIBERIA 


The Czechoslovak movement is a very re- 
markable movement. The only desire of 
the Czechoslovaks was to leave Russia and 
to come to the west to fight for the Allies. 
They asked us for ships, and we made ar- 
rangements to get ships to bring them away. 
I say this because I wish to make it clear 
that we are not exploiting the Czechoslovaks 
in order to interfere with Russian internal 
affairs. We took ships away from very im- 


portant and essential work elsewhere in order . 


to send them to Vladivostok. 


Acting undoubtedly under German duress, 
the Bolshevist Government refused to allow 
them to get to Archangel and Vladivostok. 
If the Czechoslovaks have now become the 
centre of activities which are hostile to the 
Bolshevist Government in Russia, the Bolsh- 
evist Government have themselves to blame 
and no one else. The first thing they asked 
the Czechoslovaks to do was to disarm. They 
would have been lunatics if they had handed 
over their arms. You cannot blame the 
Czechoslovaks for getting assistance when- 
ever and from wherever they could in order 
to save themselves. 

We are told that Siberia is Bolshevist. If 
that is so, why do not the Siberians support 
that Government? ‘They could not get a 
decent sized army, and so German and Aus- 
trian prisoners have been ordered to attack 
the Czechoslovaks and to prevent them get- 
ting to Vladivostok. 


I want to make that clear, because there 
has been some criticism of the action of the 
President of the United States in the decision 
he has taken in conjunction with Japan to 
send forces to Vladivostok in order to rescue 
the Czechoslovaks from the plight that they 
have been put into by the organization of 
German and Austrian prisoners of war. 

I have only a few words to say about what 
has been said about peace. There are people 
who seem to consider any effort to make 
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peace as in itself dishonorable and treason 
to their country. That attitude must be 
steadfastly discouraged, but is this a moment 
—I put it to those who only want an honor- 
able peace—when such a peace could be 
made? 

Why did we go into the war? Because the 
instinct and conscience of the British people 
told them that something, which is funda- 
mental to human happiness and to human 
progress, was put in jeopardy by the great 
military power of Germany. That will re- 
main indelible as long as the caste that 
made the war is in supreme command in 
Germany. Has there been any change in 
that respect? 

Let us take recent events, such as the 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk, when some Ger- 
man statesmen went in, I believe, with in- 
tention of negotiating a peace which, ac- 
cording to their minds, would be fair. What 
happened? As soon as there was any indi- 
cation that there was to be anything but a 
humiliating and drastic peace imposed upon 
Russia, the German high command swept 
aside Count von Hertling, von Kiihlmann, 
and Czernin, and imposed their own terms, 

The next step was the humiliating and en- 
slaving peace imposed upon Rumania. 


The third test was what happened after 
Baron Kiihlmann’s speech in the Reichstag, 
in which he ventured to say things which I 
should have thought perfectly obvious to 
any one who had witnessed the course of 
the war from the point of view of the Ger- 
mans. In a few days he was swept away. 

What did that mean? It meant that the 
people who made the war were still prose- 
cuting their sinister aims. You cannot have 
peace as long as they are predominant in 
the councils of our chief enemy. 


WARNS OF PEACE TRICKERY 


I believe 


in a league of nations, 
whether a league of nations is going to be a 
success or not will depend upon the condi- 
tions under which it is set up. Some of us 
here have been members of representative 


but 


assemblies for a generation. Every one 
knows that when any great decision is to be 
taken what determines it is not so much 
what is said as the fact that there is some 
power behind it which takes a certain view 
and has the power to enforce that view. It 
is the electorate here. 

In any league of nations let us take care 
that it is not the sword. The same thing 
might conceivably happen to a league of 
nations unless you started under favorable 
conditions. You might enter it, the Ger- 
mans not saying it in words, but saying in 
their actions, ‘‘We have invaded your 
lands, we have devastated them; we have 
trampled you under foot; you failed to drive 
us back; you made no impression upon our 
armies, they were absolutely intact when 
peace was declared; had it not been for our 
economic difficulties you would never have 
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won, and we will take great care next time 
that we shall not be short of rubber, corn, 
and other essentials.’’ 

Every time you came to a decision the 
Prussian sword would clank on the council 
table. What is the good of entering into a 
league of nations of that sort? We all 
want peace, but it must be a peace which is 
just. It must be a peace which is durable. 
We don’t want to put this generation or the 
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next through the horrors of this war. To 
be durable, it must be just. It must be 
more; there must be a power behind it, a 
power that can enforce its decrees, and 
all who enter that conference must know 
that inside that league such a power does 
exist. And when you have demonstrated 
even to the enemy that such a power does 
exist, durable peace will then come, but no 
sooner, 


President Wilson and the League of Nations 


By HERBERT H. ASQUITH 


Former Premier of Great Britain 


[DELIVERED AT THE NATIONAL LIBERAL CLUB, LONDON, JULY 4, 


T would be too sweeping a generali- 

zation from the facts of history to 

assert that great occasions always 
produce, or find, great men. It may be 
that the case of America is one of 
rare good fortune. But it is a fact that 
in the supreme crises of her national his- 
tory the man whom she most needed for 
inspiration and for guidance has always 
appeared. The War of Independence 
might have had a different course, and 
would almost certainly have had differ- 
ent consequences in its immediate 
after-history, but for George Washing- 
ton. He was a great statesman, as well 
as a great soldier. The new state of 
things, he wrote very soon after he be- 
came President, was to be, in the first 
instance, in a considerable degree, “a 
Government of accommodation, as well 
as a Government of laws ””—a wise and 
perfect sentence. 

Nearly a century passed, and, in a still 
more terrible ordeal, America again 
found the right leader in a man untried 
and almost unknown—Abraham Lincoln. 
In the closing paragraph of perhaps his 
most famous speech—the second inaugu- 
ral—he used the memorable words: 
“ With malice towards none, with charity 
“for all, with firmness in the right, as 
“God gives us to see the right, let us 
“ strive on to finish the work we are in, 
“to do all which may achieve and cherish 
“a just and lasting peace among our- 
“selves and with all nations.” In what 
more fitting language could we today ex- 
press what is worthiest and best in the 
spirit of the Allies? 


1918] 


Washington and Lincoln are illustrious 
names, which have passed into history. 
We must not attempt to anticipate its 
final judgment upon men still living, 
whose lifework is not yet complete. But 
I will venture to say of President Wilson, 
who has been the head of the American 
Government in times hardly, if at all, less 
testing than any in its annals, these two 
things: First, he has taken and carried 
with him his people in the greatest deci- 
sion of our age; next, he has laid before 
the world the grounds for that decision; 
the reasons which not only justified but 
compelled it, the spirit in which it was 
adopted; the aims, not narrow or local, 
but worldwide in their scope, at which it 
is directed, in State papers which are 
worthy to live side by side with the most 
sagacious and inspiring utterances of his 
most famous predecessors. 

The critics, if there are any left, who 
were inclined to blame the President for 
delaying his intervention seem to me to 
show lack both of knowledge and of. 
imagination. The direct participation of 
America as an active belligerent in a 
European war was a new departure in 
policy, alien to the traditions and pre- 
possessions of her people. It is, more- 
over, the first time in history that a 
great democracy, organized not for war, 
but for peace, separated by thousands of 
miles from the nearest theatre of action, 
has been invited, and has resolved, to 
take up arms in a quarrel in which it 
had no scintilla of territorial or mate- 
rial interest, and no bond, direct or indi- 
rect, of treaty obligation. To embark 
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upon and, still more, to carry through 
such an enterprise, the first condition of 
success was national unity, unity of con- 
viction, unity of spirit, unity of effort. 
That condition President Wilson se- 
cured. It could only have been secured 
by a rare combination of insight and of 
patience, and that, in spite of all the 
obstacles that lay in his path, he did 
secure it, will always give him an undis- 
puted title to a high place in the grati- 
tude and the reverence of those who love 
right and cherish freedom. 


But it is one thing to embrace a good 
cause, which many of us have done in 
our time—it is quite another to push it 
to a victorious issue. If any cause, good 
or bad, is to hold its own in these days 
on the battlefield—on sea and land, un- 
der the sea, and in the air—it must be 
equipped not only with the strongest 
battalions and the best and fastest ships, 
not only with an adequate organization 
of transport and supply, but with a su- 
periority in all the manifold mechanical 
devices for aggression and defense which 


the hellish ingenuity of modern warfare 
has at its command. We, in this country, 
know well by our own experience how 
severe a task that is in a community 
bred on the traditions and in the habits 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. America, too, 


has had her difficulties. They have not 
stifled but stimulated her energies; and 
the presence here tonight of my friend 
and guest, Admiral Sims—of General 
Biddle—and of the many officers of the 
two great services over which they re- 
spectively preside, gives us a welcome 
opportunity of acknowledging our un- 
bounded admiration for the magnificent 
contribution which America has made, 
is making, and, as we know, will con- 
tinue in even increasing measure to 
make to the common cause. 

And here again we may gratefully 
trace the guiding hand and the driving 
will of the President. I am not sure 
that the world does not owe its greatest 
debt to President Wilson for helping men 
whose vision is naturally apt to be 
blurred and even blinded by the smoke of 
the battlefield to lift up their eyes and to 
look through it and beyond it. It is very 
difficult in time of war to keep a steady 
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head or even a clean tongue. It is not 
the least of President Wilson’s services 
to the allied cause that he does both. 


After all, we cannot ask ourselves too 
often or too searchingly what it is that 
we are fighting for. During the first 
month or six weeks of the war I said, 
quoting a phrase of Mr. Gladstone’s, that 
the “ enthronement of the idea of public 
right ” was the best definition we could 
have of the ends of our war policy. And 
that idea, I added, could only be realized 
by a “real international partnership, 
based on the recognition of equal rights, 
and established and enforced by a com- 
mon will.” I venture to recall those 
words, lest it should be supposed that 
what we now speak of as the League of 
Nations was a mere afterthought. But 
there can be no question that President 
Wilson has done more than any states- 
man of the Entente to concentrate the 
minds, not only of his own people and of 
the Allies, but of neutral nations, and I 
will add, so far as they are allowed to 
hear and know the truth, of the enemy 
peoples themselves, upon this as our dom- 
inating and worldwide aim. It is this 
which, apart from, and in addition to, the 
special claims and special interests of 
this or that nationality, justifies the sac- 
rifice which the great democracies are 
making of their blood and their treasure, 
of the best resources of their manhood, 
of the brightest promise of their youth. 


We hear talk of a “ clean peace.” There 
can be no clean peace which does not 
clear away the causes of war. That is the 
true crusade to which we ought to con- 
secrate our devotion and our energies. 
My noble friend, Lord Grey—who from 
his experience and character speaks 
among European statesmen with unique 
authority—has pointed out in his recent 
pamphlet some of the practical conditions, 
positive and negative, to. which any such 
league or partnership must conform. Our 
enemies, both in Germany and Austria, 
are apparently for the moment too much 
preoccupied with intestine difficulties to 
look around or ahead. If we could pen- 
etrate beneath the surface we should 
probably find that the minds of the great 
mass of the population in both empires 
are poisoned with false legends, which 
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grossly distort our purposes and aims. We 
cannot help that, though we should do 
our best with all the means at our dis- 
posal to dissipate it. But what seems to 
me all important is that, both here and 
in America, we should realize, and act as 
though we realized, that the League of 
Nations is ‘neither a vague political ab- 
straction nor an empty rhetorical 
formula, but that it is a concrete and 
definite ideal, the embodiment in practi- 
cable shape of by far the most urgent 
constructive problem of international 
statesmanship. 

I trust that the best and most in- 
structed minds among us, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, will, without any preju- 
dices to the supreme necessity of winning 
the war, contribute all that they have of 
expert knowledge, resources, and prac- 
tical suggestion to the common stock. 
Let no one suppose that it is an easy task 
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which will yield to the simple solvents of 
sentiment and good-will. It needs, if its 
difficulties are to be overcome, all the 
resources of the hardest and the clearest 
thought. But there is much to encour- 
age those who confront it in the experi- 
ence of the past. Changes which seemed 
at least as utopian have passed, and 
passed rapidly, from dreams into reali- 
ties. We have seen the abolition of pri- 
vate war. We have seen the reconcilia- 
tion of disconnected and jarring races 
and interests in the lasting unity of fed- 
erated commonwealths. This is a new 
step, a long step, a large step in advance 
on the road of human progress. But it 
can and it must be taken. And when the 
goal is reached, as it will be, and that 
perhaps sooner than many expect, due 
honor will be paid to one of the first and 
greatest of its pioneers—to President 
Wilson. 


Austria’s Leaders Accept Germany’s Policy 


By COUNT CZERNIN 


Former Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister 


[IN AN ADDRESS IN THE AUSTRIAN UPPER HOUSE IN REPLY TO THE AUSTRIAN PREMIER, DELIVERED 


JULY 18, 


F the Premier [Dr. von Seidler] really 
treads the path he has indicated 
there is no doubt that we shall place 

ourselves unconditionally under him. Our 
policy suffers from the defects of the 
system whereby we pursue a different 
course in our domestic and foreign poli- 
cies. In our foreign policy we steer, 
thank God, a German course. We are 
laboring very intensively on an extension 
and deepening of the German alliance. 
In our domestic policy it must, it is true, 
be admitted that the Premier, whose 
good qualities I recognize, for some time 
has been endeavoring to enter upon a 
clear course. 


A domestic policy which is in accord 
with foreign policy can only rest on the 
majority, which in its nature is German. 
Only the separation of Galicia from the 


Austrian complex of lands can bring - 


about a decisive step forward. A waver- 
ing domestic policy deprives Austria of 
her power of resistance and encourages 
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our enemies, who are quite openly work- 
ing for a revolution within the empire. 
That was not always so. So long as the 
Entente hoped to be able to separate us 
from Germany and bring about a 
separate peace it treated us benevolently. 
Only when it became convinced that we 
are incapable of felony, and that we shall 
wage a war of defense for Germany’s 
interests exactly as for our own to the 
end, did their protection give place to an 
attempt at revolution. 


As long as the war lasts the monarchy 
can only be an ally or an enemy of Ger- 
many; it can never be neutral. I say 
nothing of what honor and ‘the obliga- 
tions of the alliance demand, although 
that alone would be a sufficient reason 
for not even mentioning the idea. Base 
acts have often enough occurred in the 
history of the world, but when they are 
also idiotic, then—. An internal policy 
which does not follow the same course as 
our foreign policy damages not only the 
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relations of our alliance but also our 


influence in Europe for the attainment 
of a world peace. The war is at the 
bottom a duel between Germany and 
Great Britain. The moment Germany 
and Great Britain can come to an under- 
standing the world war is at an end, 
despite the French and Italian Utopia of 
conquest. 

[Count Czernin added that he had read 
the last statement of the Imperial Chan- 
cellor relative to Belgium with great sat- 
isfaction, and he thought he might hope 
that the clear mind of this eminent 
statesman offered a guarantee in Ger- 
many, too, that this war would have 
reached an end at the moment when their 
enemies renounced their Utopian plans of 
conquest. Count Czernin continued:] 


The Imperial Chancellor, Mr. Lloyd 
George, and our Foreign Minister 
[Count Burian] are all, according to 
their declarations, inclined to examine 
peace proposals, but none of them will 
make them themselves. The way out of 
this dilemma would be if each of the two 
groups of powers would communicate 
their peace proposals to a neutral power 
which, by comparing the peace proposals 
of both sides, could form an idea as to 


whether an agreement were possible or 
not. If only there were the slightest 
prospect of an understanding an at- 
tempt should be made. Absolute confi- 
dence between Berlin and Vienna is also 
a condition of the Austro-Polish solution. 

[The speaker said he had recently be- 
come very skeptical regarding a solution 
of the Austro-Polish question. He no 
longer believed in it, because neither the 
Austrian Poles nor the Austrian Ukrain- 
ians had finally decided upon the matter, 
but the fact remained that those pre- 
requisites might be established between 
Vienna and Berlin. That formed the 
basis of his entire line of thought. He 
protested against the allegation that the 
Brest peace was not a peace of under- 
standing, stating in this connection that 
the union of Courland and Lithuania to 
Germany took place at their direct desire 
after the Russian Government had pro- 
claimed free self-determination as the 
right of all individual peoples. The Ru- 
manian peace was also a peace of under- 
standing, and the best proof thereof was 
that Rumania herself would protest most 
loudly if this peace should be annulled 
and if it had to give up Bessarabia 
again. ] 


Views of Baron Burian and Baron Hussarek 


Baron Burian, the Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Minister, in a communication 
sent July 16, 1918, to the Prime Minis- 
ters of Austria and Hungary, discussed 
the differences between the Central 


Powers and the Entente as follows: 

If our enemies continuously demand 
atonement for wrong done, and “ resti- 
tution,’’ then this is a claim which we, on 
our part, could urge with much more 
justification against them, because we 
have been attacked, and the wrong done 
to us must above all be redressed. But 
this kind of interest will hardly prevent, 
to a considerable degree, the unraveling 
of the terrible war entanglement. 

The enemy’s obstinacy in regard to his 
territorial demands concerning Alsace- 
Lorraine, Trentino, Trieste, the German 
colonies, &c., appears to be insurmount- 
able. Herein lies the limit of our readi- 
ness for peace. We are prepared to dis- 
cuss everything, but not the cession of 
our own territory. 

The enemy not only wants to cut from 
Austria-Hungary what he would like for 
himself, but the inner structure of the 


monarchy itself, too, is to be attacked, 
and the monarchy to be dissolved, if pos- 
sible, into component parts. Now that it 
is recognized that ordinary war methods 
have not sufficed to defeat us, then sud- 
denly the interest in our internal affairs 
arose supreme. The Entente, however, 
discovered its sympathy for our internal 
affairs at so late a period of the war that 
many an enemy statesman who now 
prates about the monarchy’s national 
questions as a war aim had probably no 
idea of their existence at the beginning 
of the war. This fact can be recognized 
from the amateurish and superficial man- 
ner in which our opponents discuss and 
attempt to solve these complicated prob- 
lems. This method, however, appeared 
to them to be useful. They have, there- 
fore, organized it as they have organized 
the blockade, and in England they have 
now also a Propaganda Minister. We 
wish to place this attack on record, but 
without any useless indignation or whin- 
ing. 

The choice of this new means of fight- 
ing us, however, does not show too great 
confidence in the success of our enemy’s 
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previous efforts. We are certain that it 
will be unsuccessful. Our opponents start 
from a completely mechanical misjudg- 
ment of the character of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy, and prefer, in their 
satisfaction, to overlook the present diffi- 
cult internal problems and the fact that 
these States, with their various nationali- 
ties, are no accidental structure, but a 
product of historical and ethnographical 
necessity which carry in themselves the 
fundamental principle of life and race. 
They therefore possess, and this applies 
fully to Austria and Hungary, the neces- 
sary elasticity and adaptability to the 
changing events of the times, the ability 
to reform themselves according to the 
necessities of their standard of develop- 
ment, and to solve all internal crises with- 
out uncalled-for foreign interference. 

Our enemies want to paralyze us by 
an offensive of irritation and so render us 
helpless. They want to crush our very 
powerful organism in order to make the 
weak parts one after the other serviceable 
to their own purposes. In this they will 
fail. 

According to their uninvited prescrip- 
tions, one-half of Austria-Hungary’s popu- 
lation may perish in order to make the 
other half happy. For that purpose this 
senseless war must be continued. 

As has always been the case for cent- 
uries past, the States and races of the 
monarchy will settle their internal prob- 
lems in agreement with their ruler. The 
monarchy resolutely declines foreign in- 
terference in any form just as it does not 
meddle with the affairs of foreigners. 


We have never prescribed a program for 
our enemies as to how they shall deal with 
their domestic questions, and when we 
have occasion frequently to recall that it 
is not all happiness and harmony with our 
enemies in their domestic affairs, and 
that they have their own problems in 
Ireland, India, &c., we did so only by 
way of exhortation to reciprocity, giving 
the advice: ‘‘ Sweep before your own 
door.”’ 

Our enemy’s inflammatory activity is 
not content with trying to stir up our 
races against one another, but it does not 
even scruple, by means of circulating 
monstrous and base calumnies, to sow 


distrust between the races of the mon- 
archy and the hereditary dynasty. 


Baron von Hussarek, the new Austro- 


Hungarian Premier, in unfolding his 
policy in the lower house of Parliament, 
said on July 27: 


In firm union with Germany, with which 
we are united in unshakeable friendship 
and loyalty, and with which we are about 
to be more closely united, it is now im- 
perative to enforce a successful end to 
this terrible struggle. After a year of 
severe trial it is now time to realize the 
intentions which the Central Empires’ 


statesmen repeatedly have unanimously 


stated, which threaten no one, and which 
aim at a general reconcilation of the 
people. The Austrian Government will 
contribute all in its power to the attain- 
ment of this ardently desired end. 

For the attainment of this aim the out- 
ward manifestation of power alone does 
not suffice. There must also be a de- 
velopment of internal strength. <An ab- 
solute condition, therefore, is continual 
constitutional co-operation with Parlia- 
ment, to which the Government will 
scrupulously adhere. ; 


In presenting his Cabinet to the 


upper house of Parliament on July 30 
Baron Hussarek declared: 


We are ready to conclude an honorable 
peace as soon as our opponents renounce 
their hostile plans aiming at our destruc- 
tion or repression. So long as our op- 
ponents take the standpoint of one-sided 
dictation there is nothing for us but to 
continue the war and carry it on so vigor- 
ously that it will be shortened. 

As in war, so in peace, Austria will 
not stand alone. Our alliance with Ger- 
many is a real affair of the heart and 
will deepen under the influence of peace. 
There is nothing menacing in this alliance, 
the warlike contents of which were forced 
upon the Central Powers by their oppo- 
nents and will cease as soon as they ex- 
tend the hand of peace. 


Baron von Hussarek said that the 


Dual Monarchy could remain fully confi- 
dent in its army and alliances to obtain a 
gocd and honorable peace. 





Belgium as a Pawn 


The Caustic Reply of the British Foreign Minister 
to Count Hertling 


By ARTHUR J. BALFOUR 


[AN ADDRESS DELIVERED ON BELGIAN INDEPENDENCE Day AT LONDON, JULY 20, 1918] 


OUR years ago the people of Bel- 
HK gium, like the people of Great 

Britain and of France, had no 

premonition of the disasters that 
were, within a fortnight, about to over- 
whelm them. Belgium was pursuing 
the peaceful and tranquil tenor of her na- 
tional life, a model of industrial effi- 
ciency and political freedom, neither 
dreaming of making war nor fearing that 
others would make war upon her. The 
change from that day is indeed a tragic 
change, for we now see this martyr 
among the nations, her land trampled by 
a foreign and remorseless enemy; 


stripped of all means by which she can 


carry on her national interests; reduced 
to a servitude which in some cases 
amounts, I fear, almost to a slavery— 
tortured, crushed, helpless. And yet, 
though that is the picture of what has 
occurred to Belgium since July 21, 1914, 
I think there never was a moment when 
her virtue shone out more clearly in 
the face of mankind,and when the infamy 
of her oppressor caused bitterer hate or 
profounder loathing among: all civilized 
nations. 

The Germans, I believe—-I know—cal- 
culated that, however unjustifiable by 
the laws of God and man and the rules 
that govern the commerce of civilized 
nations, however infamous her conduct 
might appear, success, striking, rapid, 
and overwhelming, would cause all those 
crimes to be buried in the past, and that 
she would shine out among all nations, if 
not the most beloved, at least the most 
feared, at least the greatest. Germany 
has made many miscalculations in this 
war. Indeed, she has never made a 
moral calculation which was not utterly 
wide of the mark, and her habitual prac- 
tice has not been abandoned in this case. 
The crime of which Belgium is the victim 


is not forgotten, is not likely to be for- 
gotten, never will be forgotten. It is an 
eternal stain upon the fame of the Ger- 
man people which nothing they can do, 
even were they to repent tomorrow of 
their political crimes, would ever wipe 
out. 


BROKEN CONTRACTS 


Mankind are not mere worshippers of 
brute successes which the German moral- 
ists assume. There is such a _ thing 
as the human conscience and the human 
memory, and if and when this war ends 
successfully, when Belgium again takes 
her place among the free and independent 
and prosperous nations of the world, it 
will be vain for the Germans to try and 
put aside the memory of all that they 
have done. It is burned into the con- 
science of civilized mankind; nothing will 
efface it. 

To me it seems that, perhaps from the 
very nature of the polemic in which we 
have all been more or less plunged since 
the war began, we have been inclined, 
from the fact that Germany broke all 
her treaties in attacking Belgium, to lose 
the full perspective, to see out of its 
correct proportion the real character of 
the deed that she then performed. It 
is perfectly true that the attack on Bel- 
gium becomes doubly infamous from the 
fact that the attacker had promised to 
be the defender, and that those whom 
Germany was overwhelming were the 
very people whom Germany herself had 
solemnly promised to defend. It is also 
true, and cannot be forgotten, that Ger- 
many’s utter disregard of treaties is 
something we are bound to remember 
whenever we base a policy upon German 
promises. 

The Germans tell us—and I hope in 
this respect that they tell us truly—that 
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the war is not going to be a prolonged 
one, and that peace negotiations are visi- 
ble already above the horizon. I do not 
associate myself with those prophecies 
one way or the other. All I say is that 
when the time comes when Europe has 
to consider around a council table how to 
protect itself against a repetition of the 
horrors and atominations of which Ger- 
many has been responsible, it will be im- 
possible for European statesmen to for- 
get that a German promise is not a bind- 
ing contract—and that the peace of the 
world rests on frail foundations indeed if 
it rests on nothing more solid than a 
solemn pact. That again, I agree, is a 
most important fact which we can not 
and ought not attempt to forget. There 
is another aspect again connected with 
the Belgian outrage which must be ever 
present to the minds of the citizens of 
this country, for it was the fact—and 
the fact is a mere historical truth—that 
we were pledged to defend Belgium, 
which wiped out every doubt that could 
touch the conscience of any man of Brit- 
ish birth as to whether it was or was not 
his duty to take part in this great 
struggle. 


A “FLIMSY EXCUSE” 


Therefore, from all these three aspects 
I do not deny that the breach by Ger- 
many of her treaty obligations is of the 
deepest as well as of the most sinister 
significance. Do not let us forget that 
had there been no treaty binding Ger- 
many to protect Belgium, had Germany 
violated no paper contract at all, the in- 
famy of attacking a small, friendly, and 
neutral State—first attacking it, then 
conquering it, then oppressing it—all for 
no other reason than that Germany 
wanted to get at another foe, that would 
remain, if the Treaty of 1839 had never 
been brought into existence, one of the 
most shocking episodes of the war—and 
one which, of all others, is of a char- 
acter which it behooves mankind, by 
some league of nations or other ma- 
chinery, to see shall never recur in the 
future. 


I am aware that the Germans in the 
earlier days of this controversy were 
good enough to observe that Belgium 
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had brought all these misfortunes upon 
herself, because instead of trusting to 
Germany and silently permitting Ger- 
many to use her country she had de- 
fended to the best of her ability that 
neutrality which we were all pledged to 
protect. What a flimsy excuse is this! 
But flimsy as it is, I am not sure that 
the general public appreciates its full 
cynicism. At the very time that Belgium 
was being attacked by the German 
armies, Switzerland, another small coun- 
try, another free country, announced that 
it was prepared to defend its neutrality 
against all attacks. How did the Ger- 
mans deal with that situation? They 
sent a document, of which anybody who 
takes the trouble can obtain a copy, in 
which they congratulated the Swiss up- 
on their courage and foresight (I forget 
the exact words, but that is what it 
comes to,) and which told them how 
pleased they were to learn that the 
Swiss were determined at all costs to 
maintain their position as a neutral 
power. So that you have at the same 
moment Belgium attacked and told that 
neutrality is a thing which a weak nation 
ought not to raise against a nation so 
much more powerful—and I presume so 
much more cultivated—than themselves, 
while another nation, also a small nation, 
is told that it is doing well in publishing 
to the world that it will not allow its 
neutrality to be interfered with, and is 
making all preparation to prevent it be- 
ing interfered with. Who can doubt that 
if it had suited the German high com- 
mand to attack France through Switzer- 
land, instead of through Belgium, it 
would have been Belgium that would 
have received the congratulations of the 
German Government, and it would have 
been Switzerland who would have been 
trampled under the German heel? 


WHAT IS A “PAWN”? 


But, surely, the crowning insult has 
been leveled against Belgium by the 
German Chancellor in his last speech. 
He then told the world, the German 
world in the first place, and listening 
nations in the second place, that Ger- 
many did not propose to keep Belgium 
forever, but that Germany did intend 
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to use Belgium as a pawn. The word 
“pawn” ought not to be unfamiliar to 
the German Chancellor, for it has been 
used in connection with the future peace 
arrangements both by President Wilson 
and by the German Chancellor himself 
on a previous memorable occasion. You 
may remember that when Germany did 
not think that things were going quite 
so well with her as she thought, when 
Count Hertling made one of his recent 
speeches, he dwelt at length in the Reichs- 
tag on President Wilson’s well-known 
four points. This is what Count Hertling 
said: “The second of President Wilson’s 
“points is that peoples and provinces 
“shall not be bartered about from sover- 
“eignty to sovereignty as if they were 
“mere chattels or pawns in a game for 
“the balance of power. This clause,” 
went on the German Chancellor, “in 
“President Wilson’s pronouncement can 
“be unconditionally assented to. Indeed, 
“one wonders that the President of the 
“United States considered it necessary 
“to emphasize it anew.” 


THE SUPREME INSULT 


Compare with that the more recent 
utterance of the same orator, in which 
he says that “ the occupation and present 
“possession of Belgium only means that 
“we have a pawn for future negotiations.” 
Now what does a “ pawn,” in the sense 
in which it is used by the Chancellor, 
really mean? It means that having at- 
tacked Belgium without provocation, hav- 
ing conquered it, and having treated it 
when conquered without pity, having de- 
prived it of every material good and of 
ail the moral benefits that attach to free- 
dom, he is prepared to give it up pro- 
vided he can get some other territory in 
which the Germans can exercise their 
peculiar gifts. 

When he talks of a pawn and of ex- 
changing Belgium for some other district, 
some other country, some other colony, it 


may be it only means that he will con- 
sent no longer to misgovern and oppress 
Belgium on condition that the powers 
permit Germany to misgovern and op- 
press some other areas in Europe or else- 
where. That is what treating Belgium as 
a pawn means—that and nothing else. 
And to me it seems that of all the out- 
rages to which Belgium has been sub- 
jected none has been more insulting. 

Against the dark background of these 
infamies, military infamies, political in- 
famies, administrative infamies, the 
brightness of Belgium’s glories and vir- 
tues shine out with special and immortal 
lustre. Whether we think of what her 
people have endured, or what her 
army has done and is doing, or what 
her heroic monarch has performed for 
his country — whether we look at all 
three as one indivisible and patriotic 
whole, our admiration warms and glows 
at the contemplation of this unique en- 
durance, this unique flight of courage, 
faith, endurance, and patriotism. Bitter 
must be the thought in every Belgian 
heart of what Belgians in Belgium are 
now suffering. Let them, however, take 
courage. Let their spirits rise in the mood 
of profound cheerfulness, for these dark 
days are not going to last forever, and 
when they come to a conclusion, when 
peace again dawns upon this much tor- 
mented and cruelly tried world, when 
Belgium is again free and prosperous, 
then Belgians, whether they have spent 
these unhappy years in exile, or, an even 
harder fate, have spent them in their own 
country, they will be able to look back 
upon this time of cruel and unexampled 
trial, and they will say to themselves, to 
their children, and to their descendants, 
that Belgium, though her existence as a 
political entity is less than a century, has 
within that period shown an example of 
courage, constancy, and virtue to man- 
kind for which all the world should be 
grateful. 





Belgium Under the Iron Heel 


Intolerable Conditions of Life in Belgian Cities 
Under German Domination 


{By a BELGIAN LAWYER WHO ESCAPED FROM THE COUNTRY AND ToLD THE LONDON TIMES WHAT 
Hr Hap SEEN] 


N the smallest pretext, a mere 
suspicion, an anonymous letter, 
QO &c., the most honorable citi- 
zens are arrested, imprisoned, 
and completely isolated. Some have 
never been examined, and are re- 
leased after a few months’ captivity 
without being allowed to know the cause 
of their arrest. Others are subjected to 
constant cross-examinations and some- 
times to severe ill treatment to force 
them to confess their supposed crime. 
The prisons of Turnhout, Antwerp, and 
Charleroi have been converted into tor- 
ture chambers. At Turnhout, a Ger- 
man officer named Flieger strikes the 
accused in the face with a whip. In 
Antwerp, the two brothers Meyer and 
the Director of the prison are the chief 
torturers. Several of their victims have 
become mad. If brute force fails, the 
Germans try to extract confession 
through false promises, as in the case 
of a citizen of Brussels who had been 
corresponding with his son at the front. 
His letters having been seized, he was 
solemnly promised that if he mentioned 
the name of the messenger the latter 
would not be prosecuted. He was weak 
enough to speak, and his accomplice was 
condemned to eight months’ solitary con- 
finement. 

If this method fails, the examiners 
adopt sterner means, depriving the 
prisoner of food, drugging him, or put- 
ting in his cell a spy in disguise who will 
try to gain his confidence. Sometimes 
even false documents are produced which 
are supposed to be signed by an accom- 
plice and the prisoner is told that, his 
friends having confessed their crime, it 
is no use for him to resist any longer. 

The prisons are overcrowded, three and 
four men’ being confined in a cell de- 
Signed for one. The bedding is not 


changed for months and the prisoners re- 
ceive one towel a month, which must be 
used for everything. Most of the food 
is uneatable, and the prisoners—whether 
accused or convicted—are subjected to 
the worst ill-treatment. If they do not 
spring to attention before their guards, 
if they speak in the courtyard, if they 
turn their head when at attention they 
are mercilessly struck in the face. Some- 
times, during the night, those who are 
condemned to deportation are warned to 
be ready to go in the early morning. If 
they shout with anger or even cry with 
anguish on receiving the news their 
guards rush into the cell and knock them 
about until they fall senseless on the 
floor. This is not hearsay. I have had 
the opportunity of meeting several trust- 
worthy people who have been the eye- 
witnesses and the victims of such scenes, 
particularly in Antwerp. 


As a lawyer, I am able to give some 
details of the sittings of the German 
Military Court. In Brussels, these sit- 
tings take place in a large room on the 
second floor of the Ministry of the Navy. 
The Judges sit from 8 o’clock in the 
morning till late at night. The Public 
Prosecutor, after explaining the case in 
German, examines the German agents 
and the witnesses for the prosecution. 
The advocate, usually chosen by the ac- 
cused’s relations, has a most difficult and 
painful task, as he is not allowed to 
see the dossier and cannot even interview 
his client. He knows practically nothing 
of the case when he comes into court and 
has to improvise his defense during the 
proceedings. The accused is cross-exam- 
ined in German, the questions being 
translated by an interpreter. The severity 
of the German Judges is well known. 
No week passes without three or four 
executions taking place. In Antwerp 
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twenty-four people were recently con- 
demned to death in one day. 


The Germans themselves estimate at 
100,000 a year the number of condemna- 
tions and fines inflicted on the Belgians. 
Though this figure is certainly below the 
mark, such persecutions only affect a 
minority and are not the worst evil 
which the people have to stand. 


The cost of food and fuel inflicts un- 
told sufferings on the whole nation and 
threatens the existence of every Belgian 
home. The following figures give a fair 
idea of the increase in prices since the 
beginning of the war: 

April, 
1913. 1916. .- 1918. 
A pound of meat..$0.35 $0.60 \ $2.00 
A pound of butter. .35 -60 a 3.50 
A pound of bacon. .50 1.10 ste 
A pint of milk..... .05 .08 
One egg 02 -08 
Meal, per pound... .03 50 
Sugar, per pound.. .06 50 
Potatoes, per lb... .01 07 

The principal cause of this increase in 
the cost of food is the creation by the 
Germans of their Zentrale, which requi- 
sitions almost everything under the pre- 
text of stopping profiteering. The con- 
sumer is thus obliged to buy from smug- 
glers, who run great risks in infringing 
the regulations forbidding the transport 
of potatoes, butter, and other foodstuffs 
from the country to the towns. Free 
fights occur frequently between the sol- 
diers and the smugglers when the latter 
are in sufficient force, and in some cases 
German sentries have been killed. The 
average cost of the daily life of a family 
of two adults and two children, which be- 
fore the war was 62 cents, is today $3.50, 
and a yearly budget of $280 for food ex- 
penses alone has risen to $1,240. 

The rich people are spending their 
capital, the people of the middle class 
are completely ruined, and the laboring 
class, the majority of whom are unem- 
ployed, are on the verge of starvation 
and entirely dependent on relief from 
outside. Most people have lost 25 per 
cent. of their weight, the cases of tuber- 
culosis have increased by 100 per cent., 
and the doctors, in spite of their untiring 
devotion, can no longer cope with the 
work. The mortality, which was 8.5 per 


1,000 in 1918, was 19.30 in 1917, and 
the birth rate has decreased from 17 per 
1,000 to 13.7. 


The shortage of coal is due mostly to 
the lack of means of transport, the rail- 
ways and even the barges on the rivers 
and canals having been requisitioned. 
In Brussels a ton is worth anything be- 
tween $50 and $60. In Flemish com- 
munes the Germans have given special 
facilities for transport and purchase to 
their Activist friends, who are monopo- 
lizing the trade and are able to sell at a 
much lower price, ($20 to $30 a ton,) 
realizing at the same time a net profit of 
over $5 per ton. They insure in this way 
the fidelity of this little band of traitors. 
A similar organization was set up for 
Brussels, but it was boycotted by the 
public. 

A similar policy with regard to the 
Activists has been pursued lately in 
every department of public life. Some 
of them fill several offices, being, at the 
same time, professors in the German- 
Flemish University at Ghent and chiefs 
of some department of the new Flemish 
Ministry in Brussels. The place of every 
patriot who resigned was promptly filled 
by some Activist without any claim or 
right to it. Young undergraduates have’ 
been made professors, and small em- 
ployes are at the head of important of- 
fices. This policy is not without some 
inconvenience when dealing with such a 
motley crowd of shady characters. About 
a dozen Activists who had been given 
important posts in the new administra- 
tion have had to be dismissed for ac- 
cepting bribes. 

The importance of the separatist move- 
ment has been greatly exaggerated 
abroad. At the demonstration which 
took place at Antwerp in February last, 
and to which the rank and file of the 
movement had come from the smallest 
village in Flanders, only between 300 and 
400 men formed the procession. Alto- 
gether at that time the Activists cer- 
tainly did not number 1,500 out of a 
population of 6,500,000. Since then, 
after the anti-Activist campaign started 
all over Flanders, their number has 
greatly diminished. Secret meetings of 
patriots were held at night to take the 
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necessary measures in view of the forth- 
coming visit of Activist leaders. At 
Ghent they were booed, at Antwerp 
stones and mud were thrown at them, 
and for two days they were hunted from 
house to house; at Tirlemont peasants 
armed with whips broke up their pro- 
cession, and the garrison of Louvain had 
to be called out to rescue them from the 
hands of an infuriated mob; at Malines 
they were beaten. 

I am inclined to think that the sepa- 
ratist movement has strengthened the 
morale of the Belgians instead of de- 


teriorating it. The pact made by the 
Activists with the enemy has stirred the 
people’s deepest energies. “ We have 
“lost everything” you hear them say, 
“we have lost our liberty, our comfort, 
“our flag, our King, to preserve .our 
“honor. Shall we allow this band of cor- 
“rupted spies to pose as our representa- 
“tives and to stain our good name? ” By 
shaking hands with the German Chan- 
cellor the members of the Council of 
Flanders have prevented many from hav- 
ing anything to do with the humblest of 
his representatives in Belgium. 


Saving Belgium From Starvation 


Exactions of the Invaders 


ORD ROBERT CECIL of the British 
Foreign Office, speaking in the 
House of Commons on Aug. 6, 1918, 

stated that the Germans had levied war 
contributions to a total of 2,330,000,000 
francs (about $466,000,000) upon Bel- 
gium, besides enormous fines upon lo- 
calities, firms, and individuals. These 
monstrous exactions, he said, must cer- 
tainly be taken into account when peace 
terms were being arranged. 


The Belgian Legation at Washington 
issued the following official statement 
on Aug. 8: 


Article 51 of the fourth convention of 
The Hague stipulates concerning requisi- 
tions in an occupied country of war ma- 
terial which can serve only the armies 
of occupation that they ‘‘ must be pro- 
portionate to the resources of the coun- 
try.’® 

In Belgium the Germans have inter- 
preted this article so liberally that the 
stipulated restriction no longer has any 
meaning; they have possessed themselves 
by seizures, purchases more or less volun- 
tary, and requisitions of the food stores 
and of the agricultural products on the 
pretext that they were necessary for their 
so-called army of occupation, which in 
reality was their fighting army. There 
has resulted a great scarcity of the very 
essentials of existence. 

With the same scorn of all the obliga- 
tions to which they themselves subscribed. 
the invaders do not trouble themselves at 
all to feed the people, so that without na- 
tional and foreign aid the people would 
be in danger of dying of hunger. It is to 
the great generosity of the United States 


that the Belgians owe their escape from 
destruction by famine. They will never 
forget it. 

One may realize the enromous im- 
portance of American aid by considering 
the following tables. There are to be 
found there the quantities of products, 
according to their weight, brought to 
Rotterdam and sent on to Belgium in the 
care of the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium. These totals would be much 
larger if the Germans had not too often 
earried off the stores of the “ relief.’’ 

There have been sent from the United 
States (reported April 2, 1918): 

Cheese, tons 

Flour, tons 

Meat, bacon, and lard, tons 
Cons ORMivecs cadadienkwdedeus ‘ki 
Rice, 

Pease and beans, tons 
Coffee, tons 

Milk, 

Potatoes, 

Miscellaneous, 

Clothing, tons 

In addition, large purchases have been 
made in several countries. They repre- 
sent a total weight of 2,789,406,000 kilos. 


FAMINE PRICES 


To the list of wartime prices given in 
the foregoing article may be added a few 
items that appeared in the Teutonized 
Brussels press at the end of April, 1918: 
At the slaughter house of Anderlecht an - 
ox was sold by weight for 13,000 francs, 
($2,600.) That makes up to 25 francs 
($5) a kilo and 35 francs ($7) for the 
best cuts. Spinach, 2 francs (40 cents) a 
kilo, (2 pounds 3 ounces;) salad, (today 
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it is weighed in the shops as are drugs in 
a drug store,) 40 centimes (8 cents) for 
100 grams, (3% ounces;) turnips, 1 
franc 30 centimes (26 cents) a kilo. A 
ray at the market of Brussels was sold 
for 18 francs ($3.60) a kilo. 

From the same _ source 
picture: 


Bleven o’clock at night. The pedestrians 
hurry to catch the last train. The Place 
de la Bourse is alive under the bluish 
light of the street lamps. At the corner 
of the Monico Restaurant in the shelter 
of a French window is seated an old man. 
Before him we see a basket in which are 
several articles. We stop. We walk 
around him. On a plate are spread out 
four or five slices of bread that etiquette 
ealls a ‘‘sandwich’”’ of liver sausage 2 
francs 75 centimes, (55 cents.) At one 
side a diminutive tart, which seems to be 
made of rice, 3 francs 50 centimes, (70 
cents.) Also some apples at 1 franc 25 
centimes, (25 cents,) and boxes of matches 
at 25 centimes, (5 cents.) 


comes this 


A Belgian interned in Holland ob- 
tained permission to wear civilian dress. 
His wife, who had remained at Verviers, 
Belgium, joined him and the interned 
prisoner wrote recently to one of his 
friends as follows: “ My wife has come 
“with my personal effects; however, a 
“number of people came to her, before 
“ she left, and offered her for my Sunday 
“suit and overcoat, 500 francs, ($100;) 
“ for a pair of velvet trousers, which cost 
“me 7 francs ($1.40) before the war, 40 
“francs, ($8;) for my shoes, 250 francs, 
“ ($50,) &c.” Since this woman left, the 
situation has not improved. Wooden 
shoes are taking, more and more, the 
place of leather footwear; even the 
young girls who care most for appear- 
ances are obliged to wear wooden shoes. 

The following statement regarding con- 
tinued deportations of Belgian workmen 
to Germany was made public Aug. 1, 
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1918, by the Belgian Legation at Wash- 
ington: 

It is known that at the beginning of the 
year 1918, in spite of all their promises to 
the neutrals, as well as to the Pope, the 
Germans again deported from Lokeren 
(Eastern Flanders) to the western front, 
to labor at military works, 27,000 men of 
the middle and working classes. 

It is announced at present that 200 of 
these unfortunates have been able to re- 
turn to their native towns. They are all 
in a lamentable state of health, and for 
the most part tuberculous; but dysentery 
and typhus, underfeeding, cruel treat- 
ment, and blows have made very many 
victims among the men deported from 
Lokeren, and nothing marks the _ spot 
where they have been buried. 

We learn that Louis Franck, Alderman 
of Antwerp, condemned once before by 
the Germans to pay a fine of 1,000 marks 
because of a speech too strongly stamped 
with patriotic loyalty, has just been ar- 
rested, condemned to two months in 
prison, and incarcerated in solitary con- 
finement at Bonn, forbidden to communi- 
cate with the outside world. 

According to the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche 
Courant, M. Franck was punished for hav- 
ing refused, in the name of the Com- 
munal Administration, to place at the dis- 
posal of the enemy the storehouse of the 
port and the force of workmen which is 
attached to it, the German requisition 
constituting a violation of the liberty of 
labor forbidden by the Belgian law. 

News has come of the arrest and depor- 
tation into Germany until the end of the 
war of M. Braun, Burgomaster of Ghent, 
dismissed from office by the occupying 
authority at the request of the Activists. 
M. Braun will be accompanied by his as- 
sociate, M. Maurice de Weert, an Alder- 
man dismissed at the same time as the 
Burgomaster, 

Up to the present four members of the 
Board of Aldermen of Ghent have expe- 
rienced the severity of the enemy—M. 
Lampens, Deputy, imprisoned and deport- 
ed; M. de Bruyn, Alderman of Public In- 
struction and of the Beaux Arts, deport- 
ed; M. Braun and M. de Weert, the two 
most recent victims of the German ter- 
ror, deported. 
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The first American troops on German soil. They are marching 
through Massevaux, (German Masmuenster,) in Alsace, a town 
reconquered by the French 

(@ Underwood) 














American Government’s Peace Terms 


United States Senate Leaders of Both Parties 
Firmly Opposed to German Proposals 


The attitude of the United States toward peace proposals was clearly stated by 
the leaders of the two political parties in the Senate Chamber on July 25, 1918. 
The addresses were made by Senator J. Hamilton Lewis, the Democratic whip, who 
has consistently represented the views of President Wilson on the floor of the 
chamber, and by Senator L. Y. Sherman of Illinois, leader of the Republican minor- 
ity in the Senate. The two Senators, representing the two opposing political par- 
ties, which constitute the entire membership of the Senate, are completely in accord 
in their views respecting the terms of peace. As the Senate is the treaty-making 
body of the United States Government, these utterances may be regarded as the 
irreducible minimum of any peace terms that could be ratified by this Government. 
Both utterances are presented herewith. 


The Price of Peace 


By J. HAMILTON LEWIS 
Democratic Whip of the United States Senate 


[AppRESS DELIVERED IN THE SENATE CHAMBER, JULY 25, 1918.] 


received protests in rather flaming 

language and in accusatory form, 

all charging this Government with 
having for its object the obeying of the 
demand of the capitalist power—what- 
ever that means—in going into Russia, 
in refusing to “recognize the Bol- 
sheviki,” and in “ intruding ourselves in 
their affairs just at a time,” as the peti- 
tions charge, “ when the rights of those 
who claim to represent the will of the 
people are about to be enforced.” These 
petitions charge that this Government 
has the object or desire of intercepting 
the men who represent what they call 
“real democracy ”; that we are upon the 
eve of some intervention that they claim 
is in violation of all the policies which 
heretofore we have professed. They call 
attention to our friendship in the past 
shown in the democracy of Greece and 
the passage by Congress of resolutions 
in behalf of the different lands of South 
America when these were protesting 
against kingly oppression and fighting 
for their liberties. They invite attention 
to the fact that we raised a voice against 
foreign Governments attempting to lay 


I HAVE for three or four mornings 


a strong hand upon the revolutionists of 
Cuba when Cuba sought freedom. 

I deplore that one of these petitions 
referred to the “ capitalist-owned” Re- 
publican Party, to the “ capitalist- 
owned ” Democratic Party, to the Senate 
as the slave of this wealth that merely 
bided its time to surrender, to the House 
of Representatives as the tool of tyr- 
anny, and everywhere asserts that this 
present Administration watches for an 
opportunity to ally itself with “ those in- 
terests that are destroying democracy 
and are marching on over liberty.” 

I never have refused to present peti- 
tions to this body whenever they came 
respectfully, even when I was very much 
opposed to the subject matter of the peti- 
tion; but I do not feel that I am under 
any obligation to any people who may 
call themselves my constituents to pre- 
sent resolutions to this body which are 
couched in such unbecoming accusations 
—so unwarranted, in fact—as these in 
their reflections upon Senators who are 
loyal and faithful in their public service 
to their country, however much they may 
differ from each other on local subjects. 
I decline to present these petitions, and 
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I do not want the cover of cowardice or 
the excuse that I did not receive them or 
that I forgot them, or that I have been 
prohibited from presenting them by any 
particular rule of the Senate. I wish to 
say that I decline to present them. I de- 
cline to present them, not because I 
would not present to the Senate any pro- 
test from any American upon any sub- 
ject touching government, but I do not 
feel that, in such language as they are 
framed, in such accusations as they are 
modeled, they should be presented here 
or that I could sponsor their presenta- 
tion. 


VON KUEHLMANN’'S TERMS 


I think we are confronted at this time 
with a most attractive and consoling as- 
pect, so far as the European war is con- 
cerned, particularly as to the east. If 
history is a guide to us, all preceding 
action anticipating surrender, conces- 
sions, compromises equivalent to the con- 
fession of defeat are now being dupli- 
cated by the course of the Imperial Ger- 
man Government. A short while past 
the officials of this Government asserted 
to the world that it was their object to 
hold all ‘those lands which had become 
their conquest, and all of those people 
that had become subjugated by the power 
of the sword. This was before America 
landed her soldiers and gave evidence of 
what we may call proof earnest of what 
we could do, what we would do, and what 
we had entered this war to do. 


It is interesting to note that we have 
from von Kiihlmann, Foreign Minister, 
the statement that Germany is now 
ready for peace, and the further state- 
ment that this peace cannot be obtained 
by arms nor is it expected that it shall 
be by arms. The appeal is now made 
that there be some diplomatic arrange- 
ment entered into by which there be some 
diplomatic tribunal established before 
which the propositions of peace may be 
made. One would have imagined when 
this proposition was made by von Kiihl- 
mann that it would have met indignant 
repudiation on the part of the Kaiser, it 
was so at variance with all the past 
boastings that had occupied those emi- 
nent leaders in their defiance to any 
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movement in behalf of justice and lib- 
erty, particularly as against us who were 
the envoy, as we felt, of just government 
administered by the will of the people. 


Promptly after this von Kihlmann 
message we are moved to consider that 
von Hertling, the Chancellor, comes forth 
now to proclaim that it was never the 
intention of Germany to hold Belgium 
as a vassal nor to continue it as a prize. 
That the only object in holding Belgium 
is that it may be treated, to use his 
words, as a “pawn,” something as a 
basis of trade. Where? Evidently in 
that anticipated diplomatic convention 
that is about to be called or that is de- 
sired, referred to by von Kiihlmann, and 
as one of the considerations for the peace 
terms to be asked by Germany. 

Now that is followed with the statement 
of an intimation to surrender Serbia, 
Rumania, a part of the Bulgarian coun- 
try, and to yield all of those concrete de- 
mands as to military conquered countries 
of Europe—propositions for which we 
have contended as necessary to democ- 
racy and to liberty. 

What does this mean? If there be 
those in this country who are now 
charging the United States with the ob- 
ject of intervening in the east in any 
form of intervention for the purpose of 
suppressing liberty, let them understand 
that any move this Government may 
make in harmony with the other Govern- 
ments working to the common end of ob- 
taining justice for the world is not ad- 
dressed to suppressing anything in the 
east or intervening with a view of dis- 
turbing a free Government, whether it 
be Russia or any other Government that 
is at peace or on its way to liberty, but 
that our action, whatever it is to be, is 
to prevent the success of the design of 
Prussia, which is demonstrated to my 
mind, exhibited very clearly, by those two 
professions on the part of von Kiihlmann 
and Hertling. 


OSTENSIBLE CONCESSIONS 


What are they? Some time ago I took 
the liberty of making a statement on this 
floor, and, I think, it was the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Minnesota, 
[Mr. Nelson,] who forecast my views in 
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an expression of his own. We then said 
that in the lapse of time Prussia took for 
her military drives, and while she in- 
dulged the suggestion of what she called 
her peace move or peace drive, the real 
object was to tender to us an apparent 
evidence of granting all that we had 
asked in the way of freedom of the seas 
and government by the consent of the 
governed. Then she would make the 
offer to do something with Belgium sat- 
isfactory to the world and yield up the 
smaller possessions—particularly North- 
ern France and Alsace-Lorraine. 

I made bold then to offer the sugges- 
tion that all this when it came forth 
would be in consideration of our yield- 
ing to Germany the undisturbed privilege 
to possess all of that eastern country 
which she had overrun and taken by 
sword and cannon—that part of Poland, 
Lithuania, Esthonia, and a portion of 
Russia leading to an eastern outlet from 
sea to sea of which she is now in full con- 
trol. This extends from Finland over 
across the Baltic and down to the Cas- 
pian. I said then that it was my opinion 
that her purpose was to make tender to 
the world that she was yielding every- 
thing we sought for in return for those 
things in the east, which, at the time we 
entered the war, she would say were not 
in our consideration and could not have 
been within our purpose, for when we 
entered the war she would say that those 
particular territories of Russia had no 
interest to us, and that, therefore, what- 
ever has transpired concerning them was 
in defense of Germany against the ad- 
vance she charges Russia had made upon 
her and not in opposition to any assault 
she had made against the Russians. 

I am free to tell you there is informa- 
tion in this community that the sugges- 
tion has now been made by Prussia and 
Austria, filtered through Italy, and will 
find its way in a more official form and 
outwardly to all the people that Ger- 
many’s proposition for peace is now that 
she will before the world tender Belgium, 
Rumania, something of privileges to 
. Serbia, an apparent concession to the 
world of freedom of the seas for which 
America went to war, and the consent 
of the governed to the different localities 
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now subjugated, and for herself will ask 
in turn that as to all of this country of 
the east of which she has become pos- 
sessed she be allowed to deal with it her- 
self without our interference, the inter- 
ference of Britain or that of France or of 
any other of the Allies, her object being 
that she may obtain the east and hold 
it—the thing that has been long her ob- 
ject—an increased population of 250,- 
000,000 of people and a property of hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars. 


PRUSSIA’S CHIEF OBJECT 


I have held within myself that the 
principal object of Prussia in this war 
was to capture the east, that she might 
hold the east there to work her power 
in multiplied form for future destruction 
of her opponents. I think I see now that 
the proposition that will be before us in 
the immediate day has for its design to 
awaken the American public to the idea 
that we are now fighting uselessly; to 
give the impression that the men who 
are dying, crossing the Marne, moving 
forward in their valor and glory, are 
having their lives spent without a pur- 
pose; to impress mankind that Germany 
is tendering to the United States every- 
thing for which she went to war and 
yielding to the Allies every land for 
which they went to war, and to charge 
that the continuance of this conflict and 
the pushing of the allied armies forward 
into German territory is in direct viola- 
tion of the things for which we said we 
went to war. The purpose is to awaken 
revolt on the part of every mother of a 
boy and every father of a son; to spread 
the cry in this country, echoing, “ Gen- 
tlemen, why not accept the terms of Ger- 
many; she gives everything for which 
you went to war, she tenders a yielding 
to every proposition that you have ever 
asked; she only asks to be let alone as 
to those matters which were not the con- 
cern of America when she went to war 
and which Germany has obtained by vir- 
tue of her power in her defense after she 
was wrongfully assailed by Russia.” 
Germany will present to the United 
States that it was Russia that prepared 
to assail her and that when she mobilized 
she did so only with the single object of 
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meeting this advance. She is now saying 
this through von Hertling, although we 
recall that Lichnowsky, the German Am- 
bassador for Britain, at London, but a 
short while ago gave out that when the 
war came on through the action of 
Serbia it was the result long calculated 
and ordered, notwithstanding the efforts 
of Britain and Russia to arbitrate, that 
the suddenness of action was in order 
that Prussia might take advantage of the 
opportunity thus afforded for quick as- 
sault. This ex-Ambassador has not been 
called to account for this confession. 


I think I see clearly the move to ad- 
vance upon our people with this false 
doctrine with a view to awakening, if 
they can, dissent in our nation, to create 
in Britain the feeling that all that Brit- 
ain has gone to war for is now conceded, 
in the alleged granting of the rights of 
France and the rights of the sea. The 
object is to give to France the idea that 
all that for which France fought—Al- 
sace-Lorraine and her northern border 
and fixed borderland—is now being con- 
ceded, and yet with all of that we still 
fight. The charge will be made that at 
last we are in the open, confessing that 
we are fighting for the possession of ter- 
ritory, to rob Germany of the field which 
is hers, and that in nowise were these 
zones which we entered to protect of 
concern to a people in whose interests 
and for whose welfare we have heretofore 
never professed any purpose or protec- 
tion. 


PERIL IN SIBERIA 


Therefor:, what will it mean? It will 
mean that if Germany by way of Es- 
thonia, by way of Rumania, or by way 
of Vladivostok can get into the east she 
will have all of the soldiers, the vast 
millions, of this newly conquered eastern 
country—Russia and her accessories— 
and she will promptly organize them into 
an army of stupendous force. 


Remembering the grievance that she 
feels of our aid to the allies, as she calls 
it, and our entering this war just at the 
moment she felt her triumph, she will, 
by way of Vladivostok, assail us from 
the Pacific or, coming around and out of 
the Persian Gulf into the Mediterranean, 
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assail us from the Atlantic, and it will be 
our country, the United States, which 
will be the very first to pay the penalty 
of yielding to these artful suggestions 
which are being made now with a view 
to arousing our countrymen to protest 
against further war. Therefore, if the 
United States shall find it necessary, in 
conjunction with those who are co-oper- 
ating with us, to enter into Russia or 
into Siberia, let it be understood that it 
is not for the purpose, as charged by 
these petitioners or by other people, of 
intercepting any free government in | 
those lands nor of taking one inch of — 
anybody’s territory or preventing the es- 
tablishment of any democracy under 
law, but of preventing conversion by 
Prussia of these peoples—some innocent, 
some corrupt—into her service, by which 
she would possess everything from Po- 
land to Vladivostok in the east, then con- 
vert all that force against us to the de- 
struction of the things for which we did 
go into the war and be herself enabled to 
return to the conflict with a multiplied 
force and reopen the bloody conflict 
which she precipitated on this earth in 
the present war. 


NO FALSE PEACE TERMS 


For that reason we enter, for our pro- 
tection as well as for the salvation of 
liberty to the hoping people of Russia, 
not as intruders, not as trespassers, but 
we do warn Prussia that we see through 
her designs; we understand this new pro- 
fession of peace, this false propaganda; 
we inform her that we are not lured by 
its false glare; by it we are not deceived. 
And we announce that the course we will 
take is the course we should take for the 
preservation of those who rely upon us, 
and, above all, for that sure defense of 
America, whose soil and whose future is 
in danger unless we shall guard those 
interests in the east that could be con- 
verted against us by way of the Pacific. 


I would protest against such peace 
terms and stand against them wherever 
I could make my voice heard, and I ex- 
press to the people who send these peti- 
tions, as I do to my eminent colleagues 
here, that our duty here in the face of 
war and the real designs on the part of 
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Germany is to take the course that is in 
the mind and intention of our Govern- 
ment respecting the protection of Russia, 
the preservation of the East, and the 
proper salvation of America on the Pa- 
cific. 

Therefore, I have assumed to offer 
these suggestions, and I might also say to 
my people that I trust that the object of 
these publications, which may come to us 
in apparent innocence, may not be mis- 
understood; that it shall be made known 
that it is with the view of inducing our 


people to believe that peace can be had 
upon their own terms, with the object of 
tendering as the consideration of that 
peace that we yield those peoples and 
those countries which to surrender would 
mean very shortly afterward their op- 
pression and our destruction. We an- 
swer all these approaches of Germany 
beseeching that we halt and listen to 
deception by replying in the words of 
the parable, Our hand is to the plow; 
we will not look back; our order is. 
advance! 


Germany Must Be Vanquished 


By L. Y. SHERMAN 


Republican Senator from Illinois 


[FoLLOWING THE SPEECH OF SENATOR LEWIS IN THE SENATE CHAMBER, JULY 25, 1918] 


DO not wish to hear any peace talk 
I or any intimation of peace while 
Germany occupies Belgium or flies 
her colors above a single foot of French 
soil. Neither do I wish to hear any intima- 
tions of peace until Germany has dis- 
avowed her piratical warfare on the sea 
and given pledges to the civilized world 
that the submarine shall cease its mock- 
ery of humanity, not only now but under 
guaranties for Germany’s future be- 
havior. I only desire to add to what my 
colleague from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] has 
forcefully intimated, that peace cannot 
be considered so long as Germany has 
failed to disavow the reasons that im- 
pelled us to declare war against her. 
There can be no peace on our part while 
such a public enemy remains at war 
with this country and with our allies. 
The only time I myself care to con- 
sider whether peace shall be discussed in 
this chamber is when the power of the 
United States and her allies have driven 
Germany from Belgium, from France, 
have taken her by force off the high 
seas, and when the colors of this Repub- 
lic are triumphant over the helmet of the 
Prussian. When that is done; when mili- 
tary force on land and sea have demon- 
strated even to the apostles of brute 
force in this world that we can meet 
them on their own terms and conquer 
them, I am willing to talk about peace 


and to listen to some terms for the ad- 
justment of this trouble. Never will 
there be peace without victory, but there 
must be peace with a conclusive and 
overwhelming victory over our public 
enemies. Until that shall be done it is 
idle to talk or think peace; until that 
time has arrived our duty in this cham- 
ber is to talk of force, without limit, 
without stint, and to the utmost—swift, 
unrelenting, and decisive war. To that 
end let our airplane development be 
thoroughly investigated by the authori- 
ties now in charge of it, and in addition 
to that let us vote not only additional 
appropriations and men for all proper 
purposes, but let us see that those ap- 
propriations are made effective and that 
the existing waste be stopped. Let our 
economical development proceed, but let 
the expenditure of millions upon millions 
without adequate result be checked. I 
understand that these things are inci- 
dental to hasty preparation, and I speak 
in no spirit of criticism, but only in a 
spirit of making our action effective so 
that we may continue the means of 
waging unrelenting war until we have 
produced decisive victory, out of which 
shall come a permanent peace. 

We have in our camps in this country 
some of the best of our generation; we 
have across the sea others of the best of 
our generation. The two years that will 
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end with present appropriations made or 
to be made will show an expenditure of 
$50,000,000,000 that is to be raised by 
present and future taxation. When the 
best of our blood, when the countless bill- 
ions that come from our resources, from 
our accumulations and our daily toil are 
to be spent in waging a war of this kind 
there is but one way to talk peace, and 
that is through the agency of our army 
and navy and to continue pressing back 
the line that is now north of the Marne 
until the colors representing the enemy 
that began this war four years ago shail 
be thrust back beyond the Rhine, until 
not one acre of French territory remains 
under the guns of Germany. Let them 
then ask for peace. 


NO PEACE WITH BURGLARS 


Shall I begin to talk peace with the 
burglar in my house at night? When I 
awaken from my slumbers and find a 
murderous ruffian rifling my household 
or destroying my family, shall I, when 
I recover the power of speech, ask this 
cutpurse for peace, or, rather, shall I 
gird my armor about me, seize whatever 
weapons I have and appeal te the god 
of battles and let the invader ask for 
peace after he shall have been subju- 
gated? That is the time when and the 
source from which peace must come— 
not from us, who are the outraged vic- 
tims on land or sea; not from us, who 
took up arms justly a year ago last April 
to meet this invader of the world’s peace. 
So, I repeat, let this great cutpurse of 
empires understand that the free Gov- 
ernments of the world are today meeting 
with their blood and treasure his efforts 
to dominate the earth. 


Most of this is futile. I realize, as a 
certain Senator said to me in private 
conversation, that we are talking about 
nothing to nobody most of the time here. 
That was a very apt summing up of the 
situation. I only make that as introduc- 
tory to the further statement that when 
victory shall have been achieved, when 
it is properly time to talk peate, we shall 
not have anything to say about it. 

A commission is now gathering data. 
That commission is headed by an unoffi- 
cial representative of governmental pow- 
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er. Editors of newspapers, statisticians 
of renown, statesmen who have never 
held office, legislators who never legis- 
lated, judges who have never judged and 
who could not if they tried, gentlemen of 
various talents, many of them habitual 
dwellers in. air castles, idealists, the 
dreamers of the generation, are found 
on that commission. When they, some of 
them practical men and some of them 
impractical men, have secured a wealth 
of information about the world and it 
comes time to gather about a peace table 
and to arrive at a tentative peace, the 
treaty will be written without our knowl- 
edge or consent. 


It will be perfected and then this gem 
and brooch of all human wisdom will be 
put before us for instant ratification. 
We will not even have the poor consola- 
tion of the comprehensive and peculiar 
knowledge that percolated through the 
brains of the men who prepared it. We 
will be poor children of blind impulse, 
wandering in the wilderness without 
even a voice to guide us. The babes in 
the wood would be comparatively well 
provided for when covered with leaves 
alongside of the Senatorial members who 
will be asked to vote “ sight unseen ” for 
the peace treaty that will suddenly be 
thrown unheralded before us. I shall 
animadvert in proper terms and under 
proper conditions upon this mysterious 
commission now gathering information 
on some future occasion, but when we 
are talking about peace I wish it to be 
remembered that this mysterious agency 
of unofficial government is lightening 
our labors and relieving us of any mental 
agitation. 


NO TERMS WITH KAISER 


There can be no permanent peace in 
the world so long as Germany is domi- 
nated by the Kaiser or the militaristic 
party—which sometimes excuses his ac- 
tions because they are involuntary, his 
Generals, it is alleged, forcing him into 


a certain line of conduct. Taking that 
for what it is worth, the coterie of Prus- 
sians that surround him or the Kaiser 
himself can never make a peace with free 
Governments that will be permanent. 
There must be a complete overthrow of 





GERMANY MUST BE VANQUISHED 


both Kaiser and his council; an over- 
throw not by diplomacy, but an over- 
throw by the decisive and swiftly driven 
power of armies and navies. With such 
a Government as that of Germany there 
can be no permanent peace. It will be 
an armed truce that converts the world 
into a military camp. There must be a 
complete transmutation of the power of 
the German people, a complete change 
until their Government is responsive to 
the better thought and the humanities 
that still are found in the hearts of some, 
at least, of the German people. 

They are public enemies now; they 
have roused the most brutal impulses 
that are latent in the American people. 
This brutalizing of all concerned is the 
regrettable feature of this war, but until 
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we have reached the point where Ger- 
many can form a Government that is re- 
sponsible to German opinion in its better 
sense, the nation for which Heine wrote, 
the nation that felt its responsive heart 
thrill when Goethe was the literary 
genius of his generation, when Schiller 
had sympathetic readers, and when their 
humane instincts appealed to the better 
element and nature of the German peo- 
ple—until there is a new spirit born in 
Germany, until the arbitrary house that 
has sought to make the Prussian people 
the dominant race of the world is over- 
thrown, there can be no permanent peace, 
and there will be none. 

Until that time is reached America 
must fight with all the resources she can 
command, 


Fourth Anniversary of the War 


Observance of the Occasion Throughout Great Britain— 
Official Messages Interchanged 


HE fourth anniversary of the be- 
ginning of the war was observed 
throughout Great Britain on Aug. 

4, 1918, as a day of prayer and remem- 
brance in churches of all denominations. 
In Hyde Park, as elsewhere, shrines 
were erected where thousands laid flow- 
ers in memory of the dead. One news- 
paper, quoting Lincoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress, said: 

Not in the spoken or written words 
expressed in any age can we find such 
a text for today as the shortest and most 
eloquent speech ever made by Lincoln. 
In full knowledge of what his words 
mean, let us wage war until war, for all 
time, is ended. 

King George, Queen Mary, and mem- 
bers of both houses of Parliament at- 
tended special services at St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury delivered the sermon. 

The ceremonies at Westminster were 
impressive and historic. In addition to 
the King and Queen, Dowager Queen 
Alexandra and the Duke of Connaught, 
as well as other royalties, Premier David 
Lloyd George and many other dis- 
tinguished people attended. The Lord 


Chancellor and the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, wearing their robes of 
state and preceded by the mace bearers, 
led the members of the House of Lords 
and of the House of Commons. 


St. Margaret’s Church for nearly three 
centuries has been the official church of 
the House of Commons, but this solemn 
consecration, attended by the royal fam- 
ily and members of both houses of Par- 
liament, was unprecedented. Many 
thousands gathered in the Summer sun- 
shine to watch the novel scene. 


It was an impressive procession which 
assembled at Westminster Palace and 
marched slowly the short distance to St. 
Margaret’s, the state robes of the peers 
and officials lending a pleasant touch of 
color. Premier Lloyd George, walking 
with Arthur J. Balfour, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, headed the 
Commons in the procession both coming 
and going. 

The arrival of the royal carriages, with 
King George, Queen Mary, and Princess 
Mary in one and Dowager Queen Alexan- 
dra and Princess Victoria in another, 
was greeted with great cheering by the 
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the King, and all who are set in author- 
ity under him; that they may order all 
things in wisdom, righteousness, and 


onlooking crowds. The King wore an 
Admiral’s uniform, while the women of 
the royal family all wore mourning for penis, totes hana of Shee eee deame 
former Emperor Nicholas of Russia. and the good of Thy Church and peo- 
The congregation included the Pre- ple; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
miers of British Dominions, with other Amen. 
representatives of the empire. The peers For the British Empire: 
and members of the Imperial War Con- O Lord God of our fathers, Who in Thy 
ference sat on the north side of the nave goodness hast led this people hitherto by 
and the members of the House of Com- oes "Thee, Rene en ae 
mons on the south. The Speaker of the gether in the bonds of peace; we beseech 
House of Commons and the Lord Chan- Thee to pour Thine abundant blessing on 
cellor read the lessons. The Archbishop the dominions over which Thou hast 
of Canterbury in his sermon declared: 


called Thy servant George to be King. 
Grant that all, of whatever race or color 

Four years of war have taught us much. 

They have taught us in plain prose war’s 
unspeakable hatefulness, and those who 
have been in touch with all the realities 
of such a war are the first :to resolve 
that, please God, a repetition of its ghast- 
ly horrors shall become impossible among 


or tongue, may, in prosperity and peace, 
be united in the bond of brotherhood and 
in the one fellowship of the faith, so that 
we may be found a people acceptable unto 
Thee; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


There was a definite and clear prayer 


men, 
aes : for victory: 
After the benediction, and while the y 
Almighty God, Who rulest all things by 


congregation was still kneeling in prayer, Chr seeeses, Seo. haken. Sie ee lees 
the great doors were thrown open, flood- that our warfare may be crowned with 
ing the entrance with sunshine. Simul- swift and final victory, and that, laying 


taneously the national anthem pealed aside the sins which hinder the coming of 
Thy Kingdom, the nations of the world 


may serve Thee in freedom and in peace; 

through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The following was an entirely new 
prayer for the Royal Air Force: 


O Lord our Governor, Who hast given 


from the great organ, and the crowds 
outside uncovered and joined in the sing- 
ing. As the royal and other processions 
departed with the same formality as 
when they entered, there was an out- 
burst of cheering. unto men dominion over earth and air 


and sea; we beseech Thee to look upon 
Thy servants who are called to serve their 
country in the air: give them courage, a 
steady nerve, and a ready mind; be with 
them in all times of sudden peril; and 
make them to know Thy power to save 
them to the uttermost from all evil, 
whether in life or death; through Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 


A new prayer for prisoners of war was 
as follows: 


O merciful Father, look with Thy tender 
compassion upon all prisoners of war: 
supply all their needs, and hasten the 
time of their release: let Thy love protect 
them and Thy presence cheer them, that 
day by day in weariness and hardship 
they may have strength to endure pa- 
tiently, and may find peace in Thee; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The following was a new prayer for 
the harvest: m 
Almighty God, who by Thy dear Son 
hast bidden us to ask of Thee our daily 
bread; prosper the labor of the men and 
women working in our fields, and grant 
us such favorable weather that we may 


Twenty thousand persons gathered in 
Hyde Park, where a special open-air 
service was held with the Bishop of Lon- 
don officiating and attended by the Lord 
Mayor. With the Bishop on the plat- 
form were representatives of all denom- 
inations, while the singing was led by a 
band of Salvation Army members. 

Public prayer for victory for the Al- 
lies was said also throughout France on 
the occasion of the fourth anniversary 
of the declaration of war. 


NEW WAR PRAYERS 


Among the forms of prayer for use on 
the day in the Church of England serv- 
ices throughout the United Kingdom 
were the following: 

For the King and all who are set in 
authority under him: 


Almighty God, the Fountain of all 
Goodness, we humbly beseech Thee to 
bless our Sovereign Lord, King George, 
the Parliaments in all the dominions of 
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in due time gather in the fruits of the 
earth; protect the sailors who bring us 
food from distant lands; and ‘give us 
grace day by day to deny ourselves and to 
remember the needs of others; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The suffrages included appeals for 
harmony between Great Britain and her 
allies and thanks “ for the powerful and 
timely aid of the United States of Amer- 
ica” and “ for the success already grant- 
ed to our arms.” The new prayers in- 
cluded the following: 


For men under training: 


Almighty God, Who knowest and rulest 
the hearts of men, look mercifully upon 
those who are now being trained for war; 
give them the spirit of discipline and loy- 
alty, and strengthen them with Thy 
grace, that, withstanding all temptations 
that beset them, they may show them- 
selves now worthy defenders of the cause 
of their country and true followers of 
Jesus Christ, for the sake of the same, 
Thy Son our Lord. Amen. 


For absent friends: 


O God, Who art present to Thy faithful 
people in every place, mercifully hear our 
prayers for those we love who are now 
parted from us; watch over them, we 
beseech Thee, and protect them in all 
anxiety, danger, and temptation; and 
teach us and them to feel and know that 
Thou art always near and that we are 
one in Thee forever; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen 


For the sick and wounded: 


Have mercy, we beseech Thee, upon the 
sick and wounded; relieve their pain, 
comfort and cheer them in weariness and 
depression; if it be Thy will, give them 
health again, and make Thyself known 
to them as their present Friend and 
Saviour, whether they live or die; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


MESSAGE OF THE PREMIER 


On Aug. 5 the British Premier issued 
a message which was read simultaneous- 
ly throughout the kingdom to the audi- 
ences in the theatres, concert rooms, 
moving-picture houses, and other places 
where people were assembled: 
The message which I send to the people 
of the British Empire on the fourth anni- 


versary of their entry into the war is: 
“*' Hold fast! * 

We are in this war for no selfish ends. 
We are in it to recover freedom for the 
nations which have been brutally attacked 
and despoiled, and to prove that no peo- 
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ple, however powerful, can surrender 
itself to the lawless ambitions of militar- 
ism without meeting retribution, swift, 
certain, and disastrous, at the hands of 
the free nations of the world. To stop 
short of victory for this cause would be to 
compromise the future of mankind. 

I say ‘‘ Hold fast!’’ because our pros- 
pects of victory have never been so bright 
as they are today. Six months ago the 
rulers of Germany deliberately rejected 
the just and reasonable settlement pro- 
posed by the Allies. Throwing aside the 
last mask of moderation, they partitioned 
Russia, enslaved Rumania, and attempted 
to seize supreme power by overthrowing 
the Allies in a final and desperate attack. 

Thanks to the invincible bravery of all 
the allied armies, it is now evident to all 
that this dream of universal conquest, for 
the sake of which they wantonly pro- 
longed the war, can never be fulfilled. 

But the battle is not yet won. The 
great autocracy of Prussia will still en- 
deavor, by violence or guile, to avoid de- 
feat, and so give militarism a new lease 
of life. 

We cannot seek to escape the horrors of 
war for ourselves by laying them up for 
our children. Having set our hands to the 
task, we must see it through till a just 
and lasting settlement is achieved. 

In no other way can we insure a world 
set free from war. 


Hold fast! LLOYD GEORGE. 


President Wilson on Aug. 4 sent this 
message to the King of England: 

America cordially extends her hand to 
Great Britain upon this anniversary of 
Great Britain’s entrance into the present 
war, in which the forces of civilization 
are engaged against the forces of reac- 
tion, and rejoices with her that the *two 
nations stand side by side in so great a 
cause, 


Secretary Lansing also cabled Arthur 
J. Balfour, expressing “the profound 
satisfaction which Americans feel that 
their armies and navy are associated in 
this great crusade for liberty with such 
brave and loyal comrades in arms as 
these who are fighting on land and sea 
under the Union Jack.” 


King George, replying to the message 
from President Wilson, said: 


I am proud that my forces and those of 
the United States are fighting side by 
side, and you may rest assured of our un- 
swerving determination to continue with 
all our strength until a victory of right 
over wrong is achieved. 


Field Marshal Haig, Commander in 
Chief of the British forces in France, 
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issued the following special order of the 
day, dated Aug. 4: 


The conclusion of the fourth year of 
the war marks the passing of the period 
of crisis. We can now with added con- 
fidence look forward to the future. 

The revolution in Russia set free large 
hostile forces on the eastern front, which 
were transferred to the west. It was the 
enemy’s intention to use the great num- 
bers thus created to gain a decisive vic- 
tory before the arrival of American troops 
should give superiority to the Allies. 

The enemy made his effort to obtain a . 
decision on the western front and failed. 
The steady stream of American troops 
arriving in France has restored the bal- 
ance. The enemy’s first and most pow- 


erful blows fell on the British. The su- 
periority of force was nearly three to one. 
Although he succeeded in pressing back 
parts of the fronts attacked, the British 
line remained unbroken. 


After many days of heroic fighting, the 
glory of which will live for all time in 
the history of our race, the enemy is held. 
At the end of four years of war the 
magnificent fighting qualities and spirit 
of our troops remain of the highest order. 
I thank them for the devoted bravery 
and unshaken resolution with which they 
responded to my appeal at the height of 
the struggle. I know they will show like 
steadfastness and courage in whatever 
task they may yet be called upon to per- 
form. 


Homage to the British Sovereigns 
Notable Addresses by David Lloyd George and Herbert Asquith 


N the occasion of the silver wedding 
anniversary of the British King 
and Queen notable congratulatory 

addresses were delivered in the House of 
Commons by Premier Lloyd George and 
former Premier Herbert Asquith. Mr. 
Lloyd George said regarding King 
George: 

Those of all parties who have been 
privileged to serve as his Ministers dur- 
ing these four years can best testify to 
his undaunted courag., under the most 
dismaying conditions, and how in hours 
of anxiety he has watched all the vicis- 
situdes of this terrible conflict and ful- 
filled in every sphere of council and action 
all the functions of a constitutional Mon- 
arch in the hour of his country’s peril. 
His constant thought for those who on 
land and sea are undergoing endless dan- 
gers for their country, his solicitude and 
that of the Queen for those who are suf- 
fering pain for their native land, their 
tenderness for those who are bearing the 
more poignant and enduring pangs of 
grief—all these have sunk deep into the 
hearts of the people, who will never for- 
get them. 

I feel, as one who has had a good deal 
to do with the munitions of this 
country, that I should also dwell 
for a moment on the help’ which 
the King gave by his visits to the 
yards and factories and workshops of 
the country, where men and women 
have been toiling hard to equip the na- 
tion’s armies and navies for this great 
struggle. Wherever they went they en- 
couraged and inspired those who toil, and 
when perplexities and misunderstandings 


threatened to weaken the arm of Britain, 
when all her might was needed, the King’s 
and Queen’s presence invariably helped to 
smooth difficulties. They went there not 
merely to persuade and to encourage, but 
also to inquire and to help to remove the 
causes of irritation. 


In all these tasks the Queen has been 
the supporter and partner of our sover- 
eign; the truest and wisest of mothers in 
her own home, she has displayed the 
same motherly care for the people over 
whom the King reigns. All this has 
strengthened the monarchy in times when 
systems of government have been put to 
the severest, sternest, and most certain 
trial that the world has ever known. 
When thrones were tottering—some an- 
cient thrones—when monarchs were being 
deprived of their sceptres in other lands, 
Britain’s throne became more firmly es- 
tablished than ever on the only founda- 
tion which is lasting—the affection and 
good-will of the people. 


No King and Queen ever won a more 
sure place in the regard and loyalty of all 
classes of their subjects, and the war 
which has severed so many ties has only 
strengthened the bonds which unite the 
sovereign and his people. At a crisis in 
our fate, when the integrity of the em- 
pire means more to civilization than it 
has ever done in our past history, the 
position won by the occupants of the 
throne in the minds of the people of the 
empire is a matter of imperial moment. 
The stability of the throne is essential to 
the strength of the empire, for it is not 
merely a symbol of unity, it is in itself a 
bond of unity. It is therefore no mere 
traditional tribute of loyalty, but a hearte- 
felt and spontaneous expression of the 
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people’s affection, esteem, and good-will 
which greets this anniversary of their 
Majesties’ wedding. 


Former Premier Asquith in his ad- 
dress said: 


If there are any people who are disposed 
to think that, apart from social and cere- 
monial duties, the function of a consti- 
tutional sovereign is that of a benevolent 
cipher or detached looker-on, I can as- 
sure them they know very little of the 
truth. This is not an occasion on which it 
would be appropriate to define or defend 
the office of the monarchy in a demo- 
cratic age and country. But what con- 
cerns us today is not the abstract merits 
or practical utility of the institution, but 
the manner in which it has’ been 
worked in times of almost unex- 
ampled difficulty by our present 
King and Queen. The earlier years 
of their reign had more than their share 
of trouble and anxious time, but through 
them all, as I can testify, the King, with 
the ever ready sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of her Majesty, never lost head or 
heart or nerve, always leaned toward 
policies of reconciliation and appease- 
ment, diligently thought out day by day 
the problems whether of his own duty 
or of the nation’s need, showed unfailing 
consideration for those who had the privi- 
lege to serve him, and when he had ac- 
cepted the final counsels of his constitu- 
tional advisers adopted and acted on them 
with whole-hearted sympathy. 


It is four years ago this month since 
the King, with the object, if possible, of 
surmounting the most formidable of all 
our domestic difficulties, brought together, 


The Fraternity of 


E of the two countries love and ad- 
mire each other in the persons of 
our sons, our brothers, and our 

friends, who are fighting shoulder to 
shoulder, in those of our families who 
are enduring the same anguish. It is im- 
portant that we should choose from time 
to time days on which we can demon- 
strate clearly the closeness of this union. 
These are precious days, days that 
strengthen our will. July 14 is a date 
which recalls the dawn of the French 
Revolution. The Engtish, with a sort of 
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unhappily without result, the Bucking- 
ham Palace Conference. The clouds to 
which my right honorable friend referred 
were already gathering on the interna- 
tional horizon. The first preoccupation 
of the King, as of his Ministers, was, if 
and so long as it could be done without 
breach of our national honor, to avert 
the unimaginable calamities of European 
war. 

When the full history of the closing days 
of July, 1914, is unveiled it will be 
known—till then it cannot be known—with 
what unwearying tact and assiduity his 
Majesty strove for peace. But it was not 
to be, and even with the incomplete 
evidence that has yet been given to the 
world there is no longer any question at 
whose door lies the guilt and responsi- 
bility for this war. There was a saying 
in the ancient world that it is rule which 
tests the real quality of a man. Let me 
add to that, it is the experience of war, 
and of such a war as this, that tests the 
real quality of a democratic King. Few 
who have not seen him at first hand can 
realize the gravity of the burden which 
from the first day of the war has lain 
on the shoulders of the King and Queen 
or the extent to which they have volun- 
tarily added to its weight by countless 
self-imposed tasks and duties. They have 
won for themselves by the worthiest of 
titles an impregnable place in the hearts 
of the people and an undying memory in 
the country’s annals. It is fitting that 
this House should offer as it does today 
a tribute of its gratitude and affection to 
the Crown and its expression of the 
heartfelt prayer that their reign may be 
prolonged to witness the garnering of the 
fruits of an honorable peace. 


English and French 


By MAURICE BARRES 
Member of the French Academy 


[ON THE OBSERVANCE OF BASTILE DAY IN ENGLAND, JULY 14, 1918] 


official solemnity, 
thoughts to France. 

Do you, our friends in England, think 
of Locke, of his influence on Voltaire, 
on Condillac, on Rousseau, of all that 
your philosophers and your politicians 
contributed toward our revolution? Are 
you going to think of Burke, of Carlyle, 
of all that you detested in that Revolu- 
tion? Truly, these great memories play 
but a small part in today’s commemo- 
ration. Brands from the national con- 
flagration, sparks of genius forging its 


are turning ther 
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work in solitude, have crossed the Chan- 
nel at times to make us burn with the 
same fire; but beneath these scorchings 
of the surface and these casual impres- 
sions we remain at heart French and 
English—souls that have been molded 
differently by nature and society. 
France and England have never ceased 
to develop, each in its own way, their 
own ideas, and to manifest more freely 
from age to age their two-fold originality 
—witness their contrasted dispositions. 
In a brief space it has come about that 
our ideals have been wedded. We could 
trace our fraternity of today to certain 
isolated occurrences in the past; we could 
explain that the taking of the Bastile on 
July 14, 1789, was an event that ac- 
corded with the traditional respect of the 
English for the liberty of the subject and 
with their horror of arbitrary action. 
But how pedantic, artificial, and strained 
explanations of this kind would be! If 
our nations fraternize on this 14th of 
July, 1918, it is for no reason dating 
from before the last your years. We have 
only to gather together some fragments 
and memories in order to explain our 


The Road 


Thank God our liberating lance 

Goes flaming on the way to France! 

To France—the trail the Ghurk found! 
To France—old England’s rallying ground! 
To France—the path the Russians strode! 
To France—the Anzacs’ glory road! 

To France—where our Lost Legion ran 
To fight and die for God and man! 

To France—with every race and breed 
That hates Oppression’s brutal creed! 


Ah France—how could our hearts forget 
The path by which came Lafayette? 
How could the haze of doubt hang low 
Upon the road of Rochambeau ? 

How was it that we missed the way 
Brave Joffre leads us along today? 

At last, thank God! At last we see 
There is no tribal Liberty! 

No beacon lighting just our shores! 
No Freedom guarding but. our doors! 
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friendship. Only one single point must 
be borne in mind. It is that four years 
ago we entered upon a common life in 
the course of our daily experiences. For 
four years it has deepened the life of 
every one of us, and we have discovered 
in ourselves fundamental truths on which 
we are absolutely in agreement. 

In the midst of the destruction of the 
established order, and when Germany 
had recognized as her system the aban- 
donment of all generosity and the ter- 
rorizing of the world, we discovered that 
we English and French were brothers, 
faced with a common danger, and that 
in concert with our Allies we desired to 
uphold the sacred arch of civilization, 
while the Germans wished to hurl it 
down and crush us beneath its ruins. The 
defeat of Teutonism is for the two na- 
tions a matter of life or death. We 
Frenchmen have a whole-hearted interest 
in the maintenance of the integrity of 
English power, and you English in that 
of French power. 

To perish together or to -conquer 
together—that is the motto for France’s 
Day. 


to France 


By DANIEL M. HENDERSON 
[This poem won the prize of $200 offered by the National Arts Club of New York for the best patriotic poem] 


The flame she kindled for our sires 
Burns now in Europe’s battle fires! 
The soul that led our fathers west 
Turns back to free the world’soppressed! 


Allies, you have not called in vain! 

We share your conflict and your pain! 

“Old Glory,” through new stains and rents, 

Partakes of Freedom’s sacraments! 

Into that hell His will creates 

We drive the foe; his lusts, his hates! 

Last come, we will be last to stay— 

Till Right has had her crowning day! 

Replenish, comrades, from our veins, 

The blood the sword of despot drains, 

And make our eager sacrifice 

Part of the freely rendered price 

You pay to lift humanity— 

You pay to make our brothers free! 

See, with what proud hearts we advance 
—To France! 





Historic Fourth of July Utterances 


English and French Statesmen and Journalists 
Pay Memorable Tributes to the United States 


A historic message from the United States to Great Britain, issued officially 
in London on July 4, 1918, read as follows: 


The President, the Government, and the people of the United States desire it to be 
widely known how greatly they appreciate the gracious and cordial observance of Inde- 


pendence Day in Great Britain. 


With the forces of Great Britain and those of the 


United States fighting shoulder to shoulder for the supremacy of democracy and freedom, 
the remarkable demonstrations of Independence Day throughout the British Empire, and 
in fact in all friendly nations, are an added evidence of unity and fraternity which cannot 
but be an inspiration to the Government and people of the United States. 


The August issue of CURRENT HIsTORY MAGAZINE presented the text of many 


other official interchanges in honor of the Fourth of July. 


Herewith appear 


further utterances in England and France that made the day memorable. 


American Independence Day 
By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL 


[AN ADDRESS DELIVERED JULY 4, 1918, IN CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, AT THE ANGLO- 
SAXON FELLOWSHIP MEETING] 


E are met here today, in the 
City of Westminster, to cele- 
brate the 142d anniversary of 


American independence. We 
are met also as brothers-in-arms, pass- 
ing together through a period of excep- 
tional anxiety and suffering; therefore, 
we seek to draw from the past history 
of our race inspiration and encourage- 
ment which will cheer our hearts and 
fortify and purify our resolution and 
our comradeship. 

A great harmony exists between the 
spirit of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and all we are fighting for now. A 
similar harmony exists between the prin- 
ciples of that declaration and what the 
British Empire has wished to stand for, 
and has at last achieved, not only here 
at home but in our great self-governing 
dominions throughout the world. The 
Declaration of Independence is not only 
an American document. It follows on 
the Magna Charta and the Petition of 
Right, as the third of the great title 
deeds on which the liberties of the Eng- 
lish-speaking races are founded. By it 
we lost an empire, but by it we also re- 
tained an empire. By applying its prin- 
ciples and learning its lesson we have 


preserved unbroken communion with 
those powerful Commonwealths our chil- 
dren have founded and have developed, 
and who, in this time of stress, have ral- 
lied spontaneously and nobly to our aid. 

The political conceptions embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence are the 
same as those which were consistently 
expressed at the time by Lord Chatham, 
by Mr. Burke, and others, who had in 
turn received them from John Hampden 
and Algernon Sydney. They are politi- 
cal conceptions which spring from the 
same source. They spring from the 
same well, and that well is here by the 
banks of the Thames in this famous isl- 
and which we have guarded all these 
years, and which is the birthplace and 
the cradle of the British and American 
races. 


It is English wisdom, it is that peculiar 
political sagacity and sense of practical 
truth which animates the great docu- 
ment which is in the minds of all Ameri- 
cans today. Wherever men seek to frame 
policies or Constitutions which are in- 
tended to safeguard the citizen, be he 
rich or poor, on the one hand from the 
shame of despotism and on the other 
from the miseries of anarchy, which are 
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devised to combine personal liberty with 
respect for the law and love of country, 
and wherever these desires are sincerely 
before the makers of constitutional law, 
it is to this original inspiration, which is 
the product of the English soil, which is 
the outcome of the Anglo-Saxon mind, 
it is to that that they will inevitably be 
drawn. We therefore feel no sense of 
division in celebrating this occasion, and 
we join in perfect sincerity and perfect 
simplicity with our American kith and 
kin in commemorating the glorious estab- 
lishment of their nationhood. 

We also, we British who have been so 
long in this struggle, express our joy 
and gratitude for the mighty aid and 
the timely aid which America has 
brought, and is bringing, to the allied 
cause. When I have seen during the last 
few weeks the splendor of American man- 
hood striding forward on all the roads 
of France and of Flanders, I have ex- 
perienced emotions which words cannot 
describe. We have suffered in this coun- 
try, and in gallant France they have 
suffered still more, but we have suffered 
so that we can feel for others. There are 
few homes in Britain where you will not 
find an empty chair and an aching heart, 
and we feel in our own sorrow a pro- 
found sympathy for those across the 
Atlantic whose dear ones have traveled 
so far to face dangers we know only 
. too well. Not British hearts only, but 
Canadian, Australian, New Zealand, and 
South African hearts, beat in keen com- 
mon sympathy with them. 

All who have come across the great 
expanses of the ocean to take part in this 
conflict feel in an especial degree a sym- 
pathy, an intense and profound sym- 
pathy, for the people of the United States 
who have to wait through these months 
of anxiety for the news of battle. 


NOT COUNTING THE COST 


The greatest actions of men or of na- 
tions are spontaneous and _ instinctive. 
They are not the result they gain by 
exact calculations of profit and loss, of 
long balancing of doubtful things. They 
happen as if they could not help happen- 
ing. I am persuaded that the finest and 
worthiest moment in the history of 
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Britain was reached on that August 
night, now nearly four years ago, when 
we declared war on Germany, war for 
freedom and civilization. 

Little could we know where it would 
carry us or what it would bring to us. 
Like the United States, we entered the 
war a peaceful nation, utterly unprepared 
for aggression in any form. Like the 
United States, we entered the war with- 
out counting the cost, a cost that has 
been far more terrible than our own most 
sombre expectations, without seeking re- 
ward of any kind. What is the reward, 
the utterly unexpected reward, which is 
coming to us beyond the obvious promise 
and hopes we cherished, supremely and 
irresistibly in consequence of our unhes- 
itating response to the appeals of Bel- 
gium and of France? Territorial indem- 
nities, commercial advantages—what are 
they? Such matters are utterly sub- 
servient to the moral issues and moral 
consequences of this war. 


Deep in the hearts of those whom the 
Declaration of Independence styles “ our 
British brethren,” deep in the hearts of 
your British brethren lies a desire to be 
firmly reconciled before all men and all 
history to their kindred across the At- 
lantic Ocean, to dwell once more in spirit 
with their kith and kin, and stand once 
more in battle at their side in a true union 
of hearts. One prophetic voice predicted 
the arrival of a day of struggle which 
would find England and the United 
States in battle. It seemed to most of us 
that our desire for union and reconcilia- 
tion in sentiment with the United States 
would not be attained in our lifetime. It 
has come to pass already, and every day 
it is being emphasized, and every day it 
is being made more real and more last- 
ing. 

However long the struggle may be, 
however cruel may be the sufferings we 
have to undergo, however complete may 
be the victory we shall win, however im- 
portant may be our share in it, we seek 
no nobler reward than that, we seek no 
higher reward than this, this supreme 
reconciliation. 

That is the reward of Britain; that is 
the lion’s share. A million American sol- 
diers are in Europe. They have arrived 
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safely and in the nick of time. Side by 
side with their French and British com- 
rades, they await at this moment the 
furious onslaught of the common foe, 
and that is an event which, in the light 
of all that has led up to it, and in the 
light of all that may follow from it, 
seems, I say it frankly, to transcend the 
limits of ordinary mundane things. It 
is a wonderful event; it is a prodigy; it 
is almost a miraculous event, which fills 
us all—it fills me—with a sense of the 
deepest awe. Amid the carnage and con- 
fusion of the immense battlefield, amid 
all the grief and destruction which this 
war is causing and has still to cause, 
there comes surely over the most sec- 
ularly minded of us a feeling of hope 
that the world is being guided through 
all this chaos by something higher than, 
better than, it has ever yet enjoyed. One 
feels in it the presence of a great de- 
sign of which we only see a small por- 
tion, but which is developing and un- 
folding at this moment, and of which we 
are the necessary instruments in our- 
No event 


selves and in our generation. 
since the beginning of the Christian era 
has been more likely to strengthen and 
restore faith in the moral government 
of the universe than the arrival from the 
other end of the world of these mighty 


armies of deliverance. One has a feeling 
that it is not all a blind struggle; one has 
a certainty that not for nothing is the 
suffering, not too late is the effort, and 
not in vain do heroes die. 

There is one thing more I want to say, 
and it is a great thing to say. The es- 
sential purposes of this war do not admit 
of a compromise. If we were fighting 
merely for territorial gains, or were 
engaged in a dynastic or commercial 
quarrel, no doubt those would be mat- 
ters to be adjusted by bargaining. But 
this war has become an open conflict be- 
tween Christian civilization and scientific 
barbarism. The line is clearly drawn 
between the nations where the people 
own the Governments and the nations 
where the Governments own the peoples. 
Our struggle is between instruments 
which peacefully endeavor to quell and 
quench the brutish, treacherous, preda- 
tory promptings of human nature, and 
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a system which has deliberately fostered, 
organized, armed, and exploited those 
promptings to its base aggrandizement. 


ONLY ONE SOLUTION 


We all are but mortals. No race, no 
country, has a monopoly of good or evil, 
but face to face with the fact of this 
war who can doubt that the struggle in 
which we are engaged is in reality, lit- 
erally, and instantly, a struggle between 
the forces of good and the forces of 
evil? It is a struggle between right and 
wrong, and as such it is not capable of 
any solution which is not absolute. 

Germany must be beaten. Germany 
must know that she is beatcn. Germany 
must feel that she is beaten. Her de- 
feat must be expressed in terms and 
facts which vill for all time ceter others 
frcm emulating her crimes, and will ef- 
fectually safeguard us against their 
repetition. 

But the German people have, at any 
rate, this assurance, that we claim for 
ourselves no natural or fundamental 
right that we should not be obliged, and 
even be willing, under all circumstances 
to secure for them. We cannot treat 
them as they have treated Alsace-Lor- 
raine, or Belgium, or Russia, or as they 
would treat us all if they ad the power. 
We cannot do it, for we are bound by 
the principles for which we are fighting. 
We must cleave to those principles, for 
they will arm our fighting strength, and 
will enable us to use with wisdom and 
wit). justice the victory which we shall 
wit. whatever the extent of our victory, 
these principles will protect the German 
people. The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and all that it implies, must cover 
them. 

When all those weapons in which Ger- 
man militarists have put their trust have 
been broken in their hands, when all the 
preparations on which they have lavished 
the energy and schemes of fifty years 
have failed, then the German people will 
find themselves protected by those sim- 
ple, elemental principles of right and 
freedom against which they will have 
warred so long in vain. So let us cele- 
brate today not only the Declaration of 
Independence, let us proclaim a true 
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comradeship of Britain and America, to 
stand together till the war is done, in 
all trials, in all difficulties, at all costs, 
wherever the war. may lead us, right to 
the very end. No compromise on the 
main purpose, no peace till victory, no 
pact with unrepented wrong—this is the 
declaration of July 4, 1918, and that is a 
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declaration which I invite you to make 
in common with me. To quote the words 
which are on every American lip today, 
and for which I ask the support of this 
declaration: “ With a firm reliance on 
the protection of a Divine providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 


British-American Union Ever Memorable 
By the Editor of The London Times 


ODAY we celebrate as a nation the 
Declaration of Independence. For 
the first time since they used to 

keep the birthday of George III. together, 
England and America join in a common 
solemnity. King George V. and his 
Queen take part officially in commemo- 
rating the birthday of the great Re- 
public; the Stars and Stripes and the 
Union Jack float side by side over West- 
minister Abbey and the houses of Parlia- 
ment; services of thanksgiving and 
praise are held in Canterbury Cathedral, 
at St. Paul’s, and in scores of other 
churches in this island. Throughout the 
land the day will be observed with a 
warmth and an enthusiasm seldom shown 
on our own i:ational holidays. States- 
men and orators will do their best to 
convey to the Americans who have come 
among us, and to the hundred millions of 
their fellow citizens beyond the ocean, 
something of the feelings with which we 
greet this day, forever memorable in 
the history of the world. 

They are solemn feelings, for in this 
raising of the hearts of our two nations 
we recognize the symbol of the greatest 
event of our time. From the first we 
have felt its immense significance, not 
only in the terrible struggle which we 
have still to fight out, but for long gene- 
rations, to whom all its sacrifice and 
anguish will be the story of a bygone 
world. For almost a hundred and fifty 
years we have gone our several paths. 
Now they bring us together, to ameliorate 
the condition of mankind. They have 
led to this common goal after wide diver- 
gencies and after controversies not a 
few; but they have led to it at last be- 


cause the great moral forces, which ulti- 
mately direct the destinies of nations, 
have always been the same among the 
English-speaking peoples of the world. 
Long ago some few prophetic thinkers 
foresaw this result and ardently desired 
its accomplishment. To us it has been 
given to witness the fulfillment, and to 
feel in our every fibre that in this su- 
preme sphere of national consciousness, 
where politics and morals melt into each 
other, England and all who have gone 
out from England are at one. 

This war was the test. None who had 
shared our heritage could stand aloof 
from it and preserve our holiest tradi- 
tions. By it German “militarism” de- 
liberately challenged them. The Kaiser, 
in contradiction to the latest professions 
of his statesmen, blurted out a truth 
which we proclaimed from the beginning 
when he said the other day that it is 
a struggle between two “world views,” 
one or other of which must prevail. It 
was the recognition of this fact which 
compelled America to join in the war. 
She could not stand idly by while the 
armed apostles of naked force were striv- 
ing to impose their yoke upon the world. 
Her conscience, her faith in her own prin- 
ciples, forbade it. Her sense of duty, and 
no selfish aim, constrained her to join the 
champions ef freedom and of law. 


Freedom and law have been her guid- 
ing stars from the remote days when 
love of them drove the first settlers from 
shores where they were obscured for a 
time. She faithfully followed them when 
they led her to sever the constitutional 
ties that bound her to the mother coun- 
try, as she follows them now when they 
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bring her back to our side. Then, and 
now, and at all times, her conception of 
them, and of all that gives them their 
content and meaning, is essentially our 
own. When she took arms for the cause 
whose birth we celebrate with her today 
many of the loftiest and the purest minds 
in England ardently supported her. Pitt 
proposed in Parliament the recognition 
of the Philadelphia Congress. Edmund 
Burke, in one of his most famous 
speeches, said of the new community: 
“English privileges have made it all 
“that it is; English privileges alone will 
“make it all it can be.” For long the 
object of the colonists was the vindica- 
tion of what they deemed their legal 
rights and nothing more. Adams him- 
self declared that he would have given 
all he possessed to see the position re- 
stored which existed before the contest, 
“Our larger ideals,” as Mr. Page has 
well phrased it, have been unchanged. 
They came down to us both through the 
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long centuries of our undivided history. 
They have been saved from material 
alteration by all that is common in our 
religious and political thought of every 
day, in our institutions, our laws, our 
language, our literature,and our domestic 
life. “The same human coin rings true 
“to each of us, and the same rings 
“ false.” 

We have been kept apart by lesser 
things. This life and death conflict for 
fundamentals brings us together. It 
will also, we are firmly convinced, keep 
us together in a “union of hearts” 
stronger and more abiding than history 
has ever known between great sovereign 
and independent States. There is no 
bond like the bond of blood shed in a 
common struggle for the attainment of 
the same high ends. That will unite all 
the allies to each other and to America, 
but it will be strongest and most endur- 
ing among those whose conceptions of 
these ends is most nearly identical. 


‘Interdependence Day” 
By the Editor of The London Telegraph 


HAT our American brothers-in- 
arms may think of the way in 
which London celebrated Inde- 

pendence Day it is for them to say. But 
we can speak with confidence as to what 
Londoners thought of the féte day which 
they celebrated yesterday for the first 
time. July 4 will henceforth stand to 
the British people not, indeed, for inde- 
pendence, but, as was well said by one 
of the American speakers at the magnifi- 
cent Anglo-Saxon fellowship meeting in 
Westminster, for interdependence—the 
interdependence of the two great Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, which after long 
severance have come together again, and 
mightily rejoice in the reunion. 

It was a great day for London, and 
equally so for Paris, and efforts were 
made with complete success to show the 
oneness of Great Britain and of France 
with the Republic of the West, whose 
armies are now gathering so swiftly for 
the decisive struggles of the war. Noth- 
ing will give greater pleasure across the 


Atlantic than the presence of the King 
and Queen at the baseball match at Chel- 
sea. That mark of understanding and 
attention will appeal to the heart of 
America far more than any military 
pageant or review, and the handing out 
of a ball by the King to the players—an 
act which will seem trivial and incom- 
prehensible to the German mind—is likely 
to do more toward the removal of a cent- 
ury-old prejudice in America against the 
name “ King George ” than the ablest di- 
plomacy or the most persuasive rhetoric. 
The spectacle of the Union Jack and the 
Stars and Stripes flying together on the 
Victoria Tower of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment was another eloquent symbol, and 
we believe that there is no precedent for 
the special service of Holy Communion 
which was celebrated in every church of 
the diocese of London. Every one felt— 
the religious and secular, each in his own 
way, and both together in the common 
way of ardent patriotism—that this In- 
dependence Day had a special signifi- 
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cance for Great Britain and for America, 
and for the spirit of liberty which has 
brought them together in arms. 

The sight of American soldiers has now 
become a familiar thing in London and 
many English provincial towns. Wher- 
ever they are seen they are heartily wel- 
come, for surely there can be no imagina- 
tion so dull as not to realize something 
at least of what their presence means, 
and, even more perhaps, something of 
what their absence would mean at this 
critical hour of the great war. * * * 

One other aspect of Independence Day 
was powerfully emphasized at the West- 
minster meeting. It was drawn from the 
language of the famous Declaration of 
Independence itself. Even that document 
contains a reference to “our British 
brethren,” and speaks only of political 
severance. There is no occasion to strain 
the plain, well known facts of history to 
a false and misleading interpretation, for 
no sensible person will seek to gloss over 
the lamentable heritage which the War 
of Independence—but still more the 
miserable war of 1812—left behind it. 
But there stand the*eactual words of the 
Declaration, and for fifty years and more 
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the best minds and the most generous 
hearts in both countries have been work- 
ing for complete reconciliation, recogniz- 
ing that in spite of all their differences 
the springs of action, the modes of 
thought, the political and moral instincts, 
the tests of right and wrong, and the 
ultimate aims and goals of both, are essen- 
tially the same. When America won her 
liberty from Great Britain it was British 
liberty that she won; and it has remained 
British in character ever since, strong 
enough to permeate and dominate all the 
other race elements which have entered 
into the making of the American Nation. 

The greatest prize which Great Britain 
and the British Dominions can hope to 
win from this war is an enduring union 
of sympathy and interest with America. 
That will, indeed, be in Mr. Churchill’s 
happy phrase, “the lion’s share.” We 
b-lieve that America holds the same view, 
and that to the English-speaking races 
and to France the guardianship of liberty 
has been intrusted. To that great end 
yesterday’s celebration of Independence 
Day in London, Paris, and New York 
will, we believe, most powerfully contrib- 
ute. 


Observance of the Day in France 


Addresses Delivered by High Officials at the Historic Celebration 
in Paris on July 4 


ARIS celebrated the Fourth of July 
with genuine emotion, as revealed 
in the eloquent speeches of some 

of the nation’s foremost orators, who, 
standing in the Place d’Iena beside the 
statue of Washington, reviewed the 
great procession that filed into the 
square from the newly named Avenue du 
Président Wilson and voiced the esteem 
and gratitude of France. All the way 
from the Place du Trocadéro to the 
Place d’Iena the streets were massed 
with people, and clusters of humanity 
seemed to hang even from the walls of 
the houses as the procession passed. 
Everywhere the flags of the two Repub- 
lics were intertwined, and almost every 
man, woman, and child in the dense 
throngs was waving or wearing the Stars 


and Stripes. At 9 in the morning the 
Place de la Concorde was already black 
with people. The crowd came in great 
waves, overflowing all the avenues and 
streets, and swirling about the Strass- 
burg statue, the “ grand quandméme ” of 
the lost provinces, and shouting madly, 
“Vive l’Amérique! Vive Wilson!” as 
the first platoons of Americans dé- 
bouched into the Champs-Elysées, pre- 
ceded by two bands and a drum major 
of majestic stature. Overhead, both here 
and in the Place d’Iena, hovered air- 
planes, at times performing the most 
daring feats of aerial gymnastics. 

On six open platforms, flanked with 
tall flagstaffs bearing the colors of all 
the allies, were gathered almost all the 
high officials of France and of Paris, 
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from President Poincaré and his Cabinet 
Ministers to the Prefect of Police; the 
members of the Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies; Marshal Joffre; Lloyd George, 
British Prime Minister, and Signor Or- 
lando, Italian Premier; Baron Sonnino, 
Italian Foreign Minister, with the Am- 
bassadors of most of the Entente nations, 
large and small. 

After a military band had played the 
“ Marseillaise ” and “ The Star-Spangled 
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Banner,” addresses were delivered by 
Adolphe Cherioux, Vice President of the 
Municipal Council; Anthonin Dubost, 
President of the Senate; Paul Deschanel, 
President of the Chamber of Deputies; 
William G. Sharp, American Ambassa- 
dor, and Stephen Pichon, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Three of these addresses, specially 
translated for CURRENT HISTORY MAGA- 
ZINE, are here presented: 


A New Epoch in History 


By ADOLPHE CHERIOUX 


[VicE PRESIDENT OF THE MUNICIPAL COUNCIL OF PARIS] 


N the person of President Wilson we 
desire to honor not only a great 
man, but also a great people. I 

doubt whether one could find many ex- 
amples of such perfect and entire har- 
mony between the soul of a nation and 
the soul of the leader in whose hands it 
has intrusted its destinies; and perhaps 
the happy star under which the United 
States was born is most evident in this, 
that in every crisis of its history it has 
found the man it needed to lead it, the 
living incarnation of the nation’s high- 
est, purest, strongest impulses, of its 
noblest and deepest purposes. 

Shall I evoke the memory of the father 
of American liberty, of that Washington 
under whose shadow we stand today, and 
of whom it could be said that by his 
modesty and simplicity, by his passion 
to serve, apart from all personal ambi- 
tion, he modified the world’s idea of hu- 
man greatness? Do not those words, 
more than a century old, which he spoke 
after his first victories, seem to be of to- 
day: “ May these events teach all tyrants 
“that the best and only road which leads 
“surely to honor, glory, and true dignity 
is justice”? And these, too—was it 
from the mouth of Washington or from 
that of President Wilson that they came: 
“We have sown a seed of liberty and 
“union that will germinate little by little 
“through all the earth. Some day, on the 
“model of the United States of America, 
“The United States of Europe will be 
“ created ”? 


Washington could not foresee the mon- 
strous German ambitions or know that for 
his dream of the United States of Europe 
we should be obliged to substitute that 
of a society of free nations; but under 
the difference of formulas palpitates thie 
same living soul, the same high thought 
of concord and of justice, that of which 
President Wilson has made himself the 
herald and apostle, that for which, fra- 
ternally mingled with those of free Amer- 
ica, our soldiers are lavishing their life 
blood without measure. 

In the inestimable aid which America 
brings us we appreciate the material side 
of it, which has surpassed all expecta- 
tions, and which will yet surpass our sur- 
prise; but we appreciate, perhaps still 
more, the spirit in which this help is 
given. I shall not sadden any of our be- 
loved allies if I say that inside our great 
alliance the particular friendship that 
has always united France and the United 
States has taken on a degree of warmth 
hitherto without example in the history 
of nations. President Wilson in his mes- 
sages, American authors and journalists 
in their books and articles, have found it 
in their hearts to speak of France—of 
France as the war has revealed it to 
them, France of the Marne and Verdun 
—in terms that have touched our mos: 
secret emotions, our inmost hearts. 

Even here in Paris the American Red 
Cross is taxing its ingenuity to serve us 
in a thousand ways, adding to the most 
magnificent generosity the most exquisite 
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delicacy, caring for our wounded, assist- 
ing our bereaved families, re-educating 
our mutilated and blind soldiers, devot- 
ing themselves to our orphans, sending 
the little ones to the country, in short, 
daily acquiring new titles to our grati- 
tude. Yonder, on the front, our poilus, 
connoisseurs in matters of heroism, have 
immediately put the American soldiers 
into their own ranks, and it is not only 
an excellent comradeship, it is a veritable 
spirit of brotherhood that has sprung up 
between the two. 

Gentlemen, the blood shed in common 
today is completing that which was be- 
gun by the blood shed in common 130 
years ago. This holiday, which we are 
celebrating together, marks the supreme 
crowning of our ancient friendship. Let 
it no longer be said that an intimate 
union of nations is impossible, for here 
we have such a society already realized 
between these two sister Republics. But 
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what am I saying? This society of free 
nations already enfolds all the peoples 
that are fighting the good fight with us 
against the powers of oppression and 
iniquity. Today we honor the United 
States of America; soon, on July 14, our 
American friends will be with us at the 
City Hall to welcome and honor our 
other allies. 

A flame has been kindled which 
will spread and grow, and in whose 
crucible will be consumed all petty 
national jealousies as well as immoral 
imperialistic ambitions. In the words of 
Goethe, a new epoch is beginning in the 
history of the world, and, despite all our 
bereavements, all our sufferings, all our 
ruins, happy will be the men privileged 
to see it and take part in it. 

Long live President Wilson, gentlemen! 
Long live the United States of America! 
And may the Franco-American friend- 
ship live and thrive and grow forever! 


What America Gives and Gains 
By ANTHONIN DUBOST 


[PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH SENATE] 


T was with unanimity of heart and 
I spontaneity of spirit that the Gov- 
ernment and people of France de- 
cided to celebrate America’s Independ- 
ence Day as fully as one of their own 


anniversaries. Better than an official 
edict, our hearts have decreed this pro- 
visional celebration. Provisional because 
other great dates are coming, other anni- 
versaries to celebrate a vaster independ- 
ence, that of the world, the most formid- 
able and righteous insurrection, that of 
the free nations against the nations of 
prey and domination. 

That this insurrection should unfold 
its murderous tragedy, that this inde- 
pendence should be fought for and won 
on the soil of France is an honor to which 
she has been condemned by a sort of 
fatality or predestination. That this 
powerful and perhaps permanent coali- 
tion of free nations has placed its heart 
in the very heart of France is a supreme 
honor, of which the nation that created 
the crusades and the revolution, and 


whose great thinkers founded the religion 
of humanity, will know how to render 
itself worthy. 

But that the great American people, 
guarded by the ocean and free apparently 
to build in its own way, should have 
resolved to throw itself into the thick of 
the bloody and epoch-making conflict of 
European hatreds—this is a new gran- 
deur that blinds us and that, in the 
lightning flash of its revelation, discloses 
to us some of the higher steeps which 
our destinies are to climb, some new and 
higher order: Magnus nascitur ordo. 

These great events that are unfolding 
could not, indeed, be completed without 
you, Americans! I will even dare to say 
to you, henceforth our brothers, that 
without this ordeal you would have 
missed something precious. For neither 
the happy equilibrium of your institu- 
tions, nor even the annals of your own 
independence, nor yet your immense pros- 
perity, would have sufficed tc give you 
the final cement that always binds and 
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completes nations—the cement of suffer- 
ing. 

This is what, 120 years after the im- 
mortal Washington, the immortal Wilson 
has understood. Into the unfinished 
kneading of the many races that go to 
the making of your nation he has dropped 
the supreme leaven of sacrifice. Yes, it 
was by the heroic death of her youth in 
the Champagne and on the Vosges, fight- 
ing through many centuries, that France 
made and remade her chastened soul; 
and it is there that America in her turn 
is going to raise herself into the fullest 
and highest life of a great nation. 

You have seen, too, that the security 
of America is inseparably bound up with 
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that of the world, that one cannot accept 
a share in the spirit of pillage and con- 
quest, and that, in short, liberty is not 
received, it is won by fighting. What 
an extraordinary favor of destiny that 
America in the two greatest moments of 
her history should have found the neces- 
sary man! 

Gentlemen, this is not yet the day to 
celebrate victory; it is rather a time in 
which to fortify our hearts for the new 
trials through which victory must be pur- 
chased. Before separating and returning 
each to his separate task let us bow be- 
fore the great Washington, who knew 
how to remain calm in adversity and 
moderate in success! 


American Ideals in the War 
By PAUL DESCHANEL 


[PRESIDENT OF THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES] 


O* this Fourth of July, so close to our 


own July 14 and our Aug. 4, the 

United States and France are of 
one heart and one soul. They offer to 
the noble family of allies, united in the 
same ideal, their fraternal friendship and 
their inflexible resolution for the supreme 
cause. 

Rome created law, England civil and 
political liberty; the United States 
founded modern democracy; France con- 
tributed the revolution of 1789; and now 
these far-reaching acts are culminating 
in the greatest historical event of all 
time, and together we are taking part 
today in what may be called the Human 
Revolution. 

The immortal glory of President Wil- 
son—who at first was resolutely pacific, 
who sought for his country a réle of 
mediator between the belligerents, and 
who accepted war only in the last ex- 
tremity, when it had been proved to 
every American that the German Gov- 
ernment, through its submarine warfare 
and its intrigues, was attacking the es- 
sential principles of the Republic—the 
double glory of President Wilson is that 
he proclaimed for all nations those 
maxims of liberty, loyalty, and justice 
which the founders of the Republic had 


proclaimed for the Union, and that at 
the same time he threw into the service 
of these ideas the force of the New 
World. 

Thought and action—are these not the 
whole of life? On the Acropolis, the 
temple, a divine marvel, crowns the 
abrupt rock, rugged instrument of de- 
fense and struggle; they protect each 
other—the unique beauty of the holy 
mountain, the harmonious symbol of 
right in arms! And is this not all of 
man? Nature, back of her splendor, is 
an abyss of iniquity. Her daylight smiles 
upon the greatest crimes. The law of 
nature is reciprocal extermination, and 
this was also the law of primitive hu- 
manity. Slowly, in man, conscience was 
formed, and from conscience, little by 
little, justice was born; yesterday, rules 
of right between men; tomorrow, rules 
of right between nations. 

This is what President Wilson desires, 
this is what he proclaims in the name of 
his nation; this is the desire of the lead- 
ers of free England, and this is what 
we desire with them; that the principles 
of morality and of public right which 
have shaped the consciences of adult hu- 
man societies shall be made to prevail. 
Ah, gentlemen, if the adverse idea were 
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to triumph even for an hour, the idea of 
supremacy, of hegemony, such as Prus- 
sia has imposed successively on Silesia, 
on Poland, on Denmark, on Alsace-Lor- 
raine, on Belgium, and now upon Russia, 
Finland, the Ukraine, and Rumania, if 
such acts were to be the habitual order 
of the world and were to be held up as 
examples for peoples who were to be the 
eternal toys of violence and intrigue, 
there would follow such a crumbling of 
justice, such a disaster of right, that 
man would have to turn his face from 
heaven and abase it to earth, like the 
brute beast groping in the obscurity of 
instinct! 

Oh! no outraging word shall issue 
from my lips against the young men 
who, in the enemy’s camp, are dying for 
their country, for duty, for their ideal. 
But what ideal? The Emperor has just 
told us once more. He had told it long 
ago, for example, at Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1902, at Miinster in 1907. It is the na- 
tional doctrine, taught in all the schools, 
in all the universities, in all the barracks: 


The superiority of the Germanic race and 


its dominion over the other races. Ger- 
many is living the precepts that have 
made her greatness and power; strength 
is the supreme good, weakness the one 
evil. Even those who have been called 
the most French of the Germans have 
never spoken otherwise. 

We and our allies are fighting for an- 
other ideal. We desire that all nations, 
the small as well as the great, shall be 
able to live in security, peace, and honor. 
President Wilson invites them all—in- 
cluding Germany herself—to the ban- 
quet of life; but in so far as Germany 
wishes to take the place of the others, 
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the others will have to defend themselves 
against her. It rests with Germany to 
decide whether she will enter the society 
of nations by respecting their rights, or 
whether she will see them league them- 
selves against her for their legitimate 
defense. 

And we Frenchmen, who in 120 years 
have suffered five invasions, and, be- 
tween one war and the next have endured 
perpetual alarms—1875, 1887, 1905, 1908, 
1911—are we too ambitious if we de- 
mand, not only for our own peace of 
mind, but for that of Europe and the 
world, that this constant menace shall 
be lifted from our capital, that the 
shadow of the German eagles shall cease 
to darken our sky? 

When the Germans, seeking to justify 
their repeated aggressions, call up the 
memory of Jena, they appear to forget 
that both before and after that date 
they appealed many times for the help of 
France. 

Are we too ambitious if we wish for 
Russia a Government that shall avenge 
and make reparation for a shameful 
treaty—which Germany, moreover, im- 
mediately violated? 

Our great Paris—so calm, in which 
the shells strike the stones, not the souls 
of men, and which can be reproached only 
with an excess of smiling temerity— 
Paris acclaims this splendid flood of 
American youth, whose spirit burns for 
battle, and whose valor the enemy al- 
ready feels. 

O Washington, thy gentle soul leads 
our armies, united once more, toward 
honor, and thy pure sword, always low- 
ered before law, is pointing them to vic- 
tory! 





Boycotting Germany 


The Seriousness of the World Movement Against 
German Trade 


By H. G. WELLS 


N [= people even in England do 
not realize the extent and seri- 
ousness of the world movement 

to boycott German shipping 
after the war. This is a movement es- 
sentially of seafaring men round and 
about the world, a movement independent 
of any Governments and treaties, and one 

‘that will go on in defiance of any Gov- 

ernments and treaties. It is what the 
Germans would call a “ hate” movement. 
It has been fed by a series of submarine 
atrocities, of which the Black Prince 
story is only one of the culminating ex- 
amples, into such an organized and en- 
during will to exclude and injure Ger- 
mans as no race nor nation, not even the 
scalping and outraging Red Indians in 
Colonial America, has ever had to face. 

From 1871 up to the very outbreak of 
the present war no German sailor, it is 
well known, dared to join the crew of a 
French ship, and French ports were ex- 
tremely uncomfortable places for Ger- 
mans; that enduring detestation, how- 
ever, was a pale thing to the bitter hos- 
tility that now awaits the German sea- 
man and skipper and passenger upon the 
high seas and in the ports of all this 
planet today. This movement against 
German seamen and ships is not confined 
to allied countries; the seamen of Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark are joining 
in; the dockers of South America; and 
its full significance is probably only un- 
derstood as yet in seagoing circles. 

I have recently had a talk with that 
strange figure of will and passion, Have- 
lock Wilson, the President of the British 
Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union. He is a 
very ominous figure indeed for Germany, 
because he is a very representative 
figure. He sits in an upper room in Vic- 
toria Street, twisted and crippled by 
rheumatism, scheming to draw together 
the willing threads of this worldwide 


net against German ships and trade and 
men. He told me of how the transport 
workers of the world are being drawn 
into the scheme—how he hopes to bring 
in the miners, so as to control the coaling 
of German ships—how, side by side with 
the Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union there 
grows up his big Merchant Seamen’s 
League, open to landsmen of all sorts in 
sympathy with this plan. 

“We are going to boycott German 
goods,” he told me, “ as well as ships and 
men. Any ship with any German goods 
on board will be a tainted ship, and it 
will neither sail nor unload nor get coal 
if we can prevent it. In a little while 
we shall have things so arranged that 
before coal starts for any coaling station 
in the world we shall be sure that it is 
not going to coal a German ship.” 

“ How much of this will you be able to 
carry out? ” I asked. 

“Every bit of it,” said Havelock Wil- 
son. “ However the war ends, whatever 
treaties they make * * * you don’t 
realize the passion in it—the strength of 
i. = e 

He began to tell me story after story— 
they were familiar enough, except that 
his passion colored them—of murders, 
deliberate drownings, the mockery of 
wounded and dying men, that has made 
the U-boat and the German name loathed 
wherever seamen gather. “ D’you think 
men are going to forget that? ” he asked. 
“Oo Ge. © * 97" 


“ And there is to be no peace? ” 


“Not while Germany is an empire— 
not while she clings to militarism. No! ” 
Here is something like a natural force 
at work against imperialist Germany, a 
natural force she has awakened by her 


own acts. Long after the war ends 
Hamburg may still enjoy the quiet of a 
blockaded city if she will not disavow the 
dream of German militant imperialism, 
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scheming against the world. And while 
the native and natural resentment of all 
the seaports of the world thus threatens 
Germany, other men, with less passion 
but with no less determination, are plan- 
ning schemes for protection against her 
that would have been incredible four 
years ago. 


Thinkers like Herr Dernburg predicate 
the Great Britain of 1920 as though she 
was going to be an unchanged continua- 
tion of the Great Britain of 1913, as indi- 
vidualistic, planless, disorganized, and 
chaotic. They think of the Allies as the 
same divided States, with conflicting 
fiscal policies and economic rivalries. 
Much of Germany’s strength in the war 
has lain in her collectivism, and it is 
manifest the German mind does not begin 
to realize what vast strides toward col- 
lectivism and international unity have 
been made by her antagonists under the 
pressure of the war. Such a bill as the 
Imports and Exports bill, for example, 
now before the House of Commons, which 
proposes to continue the present war 


power of the State to regulate imports 
and exports upon strategic lines for a 
period of five years after the war, would 


have been impossible in 1913. It is only 
one of a great number of symptoms that 
point to the rapid spread of ideas of con- 
certed and organized economic action 
against Germany. These are but the 
first small crystals of a great possibility 
of organized opposition. If Germany 
continues to organize against the world, 
most certainly the whole world will or- 
ganize against Germany. 


Consider, for example, the line recently 
taken by the Washington Chamber of 
Commerce. This body, representing the 
whole business community of America, 
has, by a vote of 1,204 to 151, passed the 
following resolutions, which may well set 
any reasonable German weighing the 
utterances of Herr Dernburg very earn- 
estly: 
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Whereas, the size of Germany’s pres- 
ent armament and her militaristic atti- 
tude have been due to the fact that her 
Government is a military autocracy, not 
responsible to the German people; and, 

Whereas, the size of the German arma- 
ment after the war will be the measure 
of the greatness of the armament forced 
on all nations; and, 

Whereas, careful analysis of economic 
conditions show that the size of Ger- 
many’s future armament will fundament- 
ally depend on her after-war receipts of 
raw materials and profit from her foreign 
trade; and, 

Whereas, in our opinion the American 
people for the purpose of preventing an 
excessive armament will assuredly enter 
an economic combination against Ger- 
many, if Governmental conditions in Ger- 
many make it necessary for self-defense; 
and, 

Whereas, we believe the American peo- 
ple will not join in discrimination against 
German goods after the war if the danger 
of excessive armament has been removed 
by the fact that the German Government 
has in reality become a responsible in- 
strument, controlled by the German peo- 
ple; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States earnestly 
calls the attention of the business men of 
Germany to these conditions and urges 
them also to study this situation and to 
co-operate, to the end that a disastrous 
economic war may be averted and that 
a lasting peace may be made more cer- 
tain. 


These resolutions give the form as the 
British bill gives the spirit of the new 
movement against Germany. They do 
but foreshadow the worldwide organiza- 
tion that is bound to arise if Germany 
persists in her fantastic dream of world 
dominion. She is compelling mankind 
to create an economic prison about her 
because she will give mankind no chance 
unless this is done. The French and 
Italians are temperamentally individual- 
istic, the Anglo-Saxons are “free 
traders” by disposition. It is with the 
utmost reluctance that they are being 
welded into an iron league against Ger- 
many. But they are being so welded 
now. Germany will have it so. 





Dr. Miihlon’s Revelations Regarding 
the Kaiser 


SIGNIFICANT statement by Dr. 
Wilhelm Miihlon, former Direc- 
tor of the Krupp works in Ger- 
many, was printed in the May 

issue of CURRENT HISTORY MAGAZINE 
among the corroborative documents ap- 
pended to the new famous memorandum 
of Prince Lichnowsky*, the German Am- 
bastador in London at the outbreak of 
the war, wherein the ex-Ambassador 
laid the responsibility for the war upon 
the German Government. The import- 
ance of Dr. Miihlon’s testimony lies in 
the fact that, as head of Germany’s 
great munition works in the period prior 
to the war, he had exceptionally close 
relations with leading men and was in a 
position to see the inner workings of the 
Pan-German plot; he was, furthermore, 
one of those rare Germans whose critical 
faculty survived the frenzy of August, 
1914, 

Dr. Miihlon became more and more 
critical of the policy of Berlin, and final- 
ly, withdrawing to Switzerland, took the 
courageous step of publishing his criti- 
cisms of the German Government. In 
June, 1918, there appeared at Zurich his 
book, entitled 


containing his diary written between the 
months of August and November, 1914. 
The author stated that the publication 
was prompted by no feeling of personal 
bitterness toward any one in Germany, 
but that its motive was “rather one of 
“indignant protest against the immoral 
“system and the barbarous worship of 
“material things that has plunged Ger- 
“many and Europe into unspeakable dis- 
“aster.” His book, he said, was ad- 
dressed to his own compatriots. 

Shortly before the appearance of his 
book Dr. Miihlon was visited by a Brit- 


*A dispatch dated July 15, 1918, stated that 
Prince Lichnowsky had been expelled from 
the Prussian House of Lords on account of 
this memorandum, notwithstanding that the 


Kaiser—so it was said—had interceded in his 
behalf, 


“Die Verheerung Eu-. 
ropas,” (“ The Devastation of Europe,”) : 


ish journalist, F. Sefton Delmer, at 
Gumligen, near Berne, Switzerland. Mr. 
Delmer describes him as a stalwart Ba- 
varian in the prime of bodily and men- 
tal vigor, thus contradicting the state- 
ments of the German journalists who had 
sought to discredit Dr. Mihlon’s earlier 
criticisms by asserting that he was a 
neurasthenic whose mind was no longer 
strong. Mr. Delmer obtained the fol- 
lowing typical passages from the former 
Krupp Director’s diary: 


Aug. 5. 1914.—From a moral standpoint 
our invasion of Belgium is nothing short 
of a catastrophe, for it means that we 
have out-Bismarcked Bismarck in un- 
scrupulousness. It means that even if we 
again come out victorious we shall have 
forfeited the trust not only of Europe bu 
of the whole world. 

Among my friends I find no comprehen- 
sion of my attitude. One says: “If we 
“had not raided Belgium, France would 
**have.’’ Another says: ‘* You must have 
‘ confidence in the General Staff. It would 
‘not have done what it has done without 
‘“* urgent reasons.’’ A third, a man of high 
culture and high position, says: ‘* Ques- 
“tions of right or wrong, justification 
‘for no justification do not concern us. The 
“‘ chief thing is that we are stronger, and 
“that if any one questions this fact we 
** should smite him on the mouth till he 
** srows wise.”’ 

Aug. 6.—The words of the Kaiser yes- 
terday to the leaders of the Reichstag 
parties are characteristic. ‘‘ And now 
“step forward,’’ he said, ‘‘ and give me 
‘*your hands and swear you will stand 
“‘ with me to your last gasp, and that you 
“‘ will see it through.’’ Each gives him his 
hand, not daring within such pricincts to 
do otherwise, and for fear of lending a 
discordant note to a great hour. It fits in 
with the whole picture that the Kaiser 
immediately afterward, lapsing into the 
taproom tone, asks, ‘‘ Who is going to the 
“front? ’? and says: ‘‘ And now we will 
** squeeze the very life out of them.” 

Aug. 11.—The newspapers are full of in- 
dignation about England’s' infamous 
breach of international law in confiscat- 
ing the ships now building for Turkey in 
English private docks, but the Berlin War 
Office and Admiralty, as I happen to 
know, from the first day of the war con- 
fiscated all the artillery and shipping ma- 
terial in the German private yards ordered 
by Argentina, Norway, Brazil, and other 
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neutral States. Our Government told the 
firms to get out of their contracts the 
best way they could. 


“PERSECUTING GERMANY ” 


further extract, translated from the Ger- 
man by The New Europe, throws an in- 
teresting light upon German psychology 
in August, 1914: 


Aug. 16.—In Berlin people jeer at the 
English Fleet. Stories are going about 
that the German Fleet has been searching 
the seas for the English and have been 
right up to Scotland without being able 
to find a trace of them, and so had to re- 
turn home. They say that this reluctance 
of the British Fleet is probably due to the 
unpopularity of the war in England. 


Aug. 18.—The German press is full of 
cock-and-bull stories about Alsace. I have 
came to the conclusion that the Germans 
spread truth or lies indifferently accord- 
ing to the needs of the moment. 

Aug. 22.—Innumerable royal and Min- 
isterial admonitions to prayer to Almighty 
God to protect us poor invaded and perse- 
cuted Germans. What disgusting hypoc- 
risy and chicanery. At the root of all 
this official piety there is nothing but cyni- 
cal contempt for the masses and criminal 
fear lest this crime should come to light. 

Aug. 23.—People blame our diplomats 
for muddling the war. My opinion is that 
these diplomats have been handicapped by 
the power, the vacillating character and 
the continual interference of the Kaiser in 
their work. Only men who would dance 
to his piping could remain in office, and 
such men were always determined to re- 
main in office come what might. The} 
are full of the desire for power but have 
no convictions. 

Aug. 25.—German trust is the trust of 
barbarians. Their faith is in their nu- 
merical superiority nd in the superiority 
of their armaments. If Germans get the 
upper hand in Europe there will be a gen- 
eral flight of Europeans to land over- 
seas. 

Aug. 30.—A General writes in the Tag: 
“ Belgium is and must remain German, 
** not because we need the few million rap- 
“scallions who live there, but becatise we 
* need their land, their mineral resources, 
‘‘and most of all their coast, so that we 
‘“‘can get our knife into the English.’’ 

Sept. 1.—It is nothing short of tragedy 
for me that both in small things and in 
large I think so differently from the rest 
of my countrymen. If eve’ \»° conversion 
of Prussians takes place i: will be due, I 
am convinced, not to the recognition of 
what are called fair truths, but to the 
material failure of their policy. Every 
day brings new proofs that France did 
not, as the Germans maintain, plan the 
invasion of Belgium. But go on spreading 
your lies, oh, barbarians! the time will 
nevertheless come when the truth will hurl 
you into the abyss. 


What was the public temper in Germany? 
All classes of the population realized that 
the Vienna ultimatum to Serbia meant 
war against Serbia and consequently a 
world war. They felt that in view of the 
longstanding alliance Germany must re- 
nounce all criticism and take her stand 
by the side of the Dual Monarchy, since 
a defeat—even a diplomatic defeat—for 
that country would be a defeat for Ger- 
many. The tension immediately became 
acute, as it was felt that the clearing up 
of the situation and decisive action would 
very quickly follow so as to give the 
Triple Entente no time for further 
treacherous (listig) combinations which 
could rob Germany of her chief advantage, 
a swifter readiness for war. 


One can say that the German people 
waited anxiously for the breaking of the 
storm (Entladung) and hailed it as a re- 
lief. There had been too many war 
scares already, foreign policy had been 
changed too often and had made too many 
unsuccessful ventures, the burden of arm- 
aments had grown too heavy and con- 
stant. And yet at the same time the un- 
comfortable consciousness was steadily 
growing stronger that German prestige 
in the outer world was not rising but 
falling. Germany had become rich and 
powerful, but the dislike of all foreign 
countries for everything German had 
grown to incredible proportions. The Ger- 
mans were looked upon as a foreign body 
in the European community, something 
to be removed, divided up, or absorbed. 
* * * The Germans were regarded as a 
plague, and it was the highest and rich- 
est among them who were most hit by this 
dislike. The simple German man of the 
old style was still tolerated, because he 
was not in the way. All this the Germans 
had experienced, down to the smallest 
man; even if he did not cross the frontier, 
he knew that everywhere abroad the Ger- 
man was unpopular, the people avoided 
him or held their noses. 


This was a dreadful conflict, for at 
home those who set the tone behaved as 
though the German was a beacon to all 
the world and its ideal for the future. 
His morale, his strength, his principles, 
his aims were, according to them, higher 
and deeper than those of all other peo- 
ples. It is true that no one knew exact- 
ly how, and that no one felt inwardly 
conscious of the truth of this contention. 
On the contrary, one saw in Germany it- 
self the strongest contrasts and found 
mutual incompatibilities: South and North, 


Pending the publication of Dr. 
Mihlon’s book in English the following 


Catholic and Protestant, Junkers, Demo- 
crats, and Socialists, Emperor and Fed- 
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eral Princes—the list of such contrasts 
could be increased indefinitely. 


KULTUR REJECTED 


But, in particular, the irreconcilable at- 
titude of the Poles, Danes, Alsatians, and 
Lorrainers seemed to prove to the Ger- 
man people that no foreigner could bring 
himself to recognize the moral superiority 
of the dominant German tendency, that 
no one would willingly remain, learn, and 
adapt himself, and indeed, would not even 
yield to force, but that every one would, 
so to speak, rather mount the scaffold 
than submit. Where then, one asked one’s 
self, is the great jdea, the lofty program, 
the clearer light which Germany holds 
before herself, and which justifies her 
leadership? We do a great deal of work, 
and do it methodically, We have become 
more prosperous and more exacting, but 
have our progress and our achievements 
in other directions kept pace? Did we not 
mean more for the culture of the world 
and the progress of human thought at the 
time of our greatest political disunion and 
economic poverty than we do today? 

In short, Germany was torn by doubts, 
in a medley of opinions, suspicious 
toward its own preachers, pessimistic as 
to the official course of the ship of State. 
It saw itself being led by a group of 
Prussian-Protestant bureaucrats, soldiers, 
agrarians, and industrialists toward what 
were alleged to be great and splendid 
times; but it did not notice any progress. 
(Aufsteig.) Those of a different opinion 
had better hold their tongues. Every op- 
position was, from the outset, outlawed, 
even socially; only the ever-increasing 
burdens of taxation pressed upon all alike. 
No wonder that the German people wished 
to see matters at last put to the test, that 
it felt itself set free from a nightmare 
when it saw that at last we should know 
where we are. One might almost say that 
the question, how it would end, fell into 
the background, as compared with the 
strong feeling: ‘‘ It could not go on like 
‘this, there must be a clearing up, the 
**load must be shaken off. If it ends 
** badly, then we shall find a new orien- 
**tation—more modest, simpler, more 
“sympathetic, better. If it ends well then 
we the people, shall have done it, and 
““we can demand the right to lead a life 
‘*more worth living and to come to terms 
* with our present enemies—who today 


“hem us in and misunderstand us—as 
“soon as they have been overthrown.”’ 

How great a part such feelings, if not 
conscious estimates, played in very wide 
circles, was, in my opinion, to be seen 
from the fact that even the press of the 
Left (like the Berliner Tageblatt) at once 
emphasized the gravity of the situation 
and its consequences, virtually without 
criticism. The Government should for 
once act and justify itself and not be able 
to say that it had been prevented, This 
attitude then was taken by the very press 
which was otherwise in the habit of blam- 
ing most severely the Government’s policy 
and measures. The press of the Right 
naturally went with the Government, had 
no attitude of its own, and was at bot- 
tom far more timid because it did not 
understand to what an extent the sense 
of the untenable character of existing 
conditions, both at home and abroad, had 
penetrated even the lowest ranks. * * #* 
The Centre’s press was for unrestricted 
support of Vienna, if only because the 
Dual Monarchy upholds in all its peoples 
the Catholic idea. 

Only the Social Democratic press raged 
against Austria and said that not a drop 
of German blood must flow for this causé, 
and that the world’s peace must be up- 
held by the proletariat, if necessary by 
force. But even the Socialist leaders 
eventually gave up all resistance and de- 
manded full support of the Government, 
when they saw that their whole following 
wished no further controversy and no 
separate attitude, but wished the Govern- 
ment to be free to act with the whole 
people behind it, so that failure might 
finally condemn the Government, or suc- 
cess bring new life, thanks, and progress 
for the German masses. The millions of 
Socialist workmen did not wish to sep- 
arate themselves on this occasion from the 
people to whom they belonged and whom 
they wished to win over more and more 
for themselves. After all, it was the peo- 
ple that had to wage and endure the war, 
and one must stand by it, not injure and 
eppose it by refusing obedience to the 
Government. The Socialists suddenly had 
enough of quarreling. They wanted to 
go with the nation as a whole, to ally 
themselves still more closely with it, and 
then to attain their aims more easily in 
conjunction with it. It was certainly not 


from love of the Government that they 
acted, 








Germany’s Financial Burden 


Lord Emmott, in the British upper house, July 3, 1918, in discussing the 
British Government’s Financial bill, gave the following facts regarding the de- 
plorable state of Germany’s finances up to June, 1918. 


ERMAN finance was dishonest in 
the sense that their figures were 
unreliable, he said. For instance, 

they still took credit for their pre-war 
revenue, about $750,000,000 in all. In 
that pre-war revenue there was an item 
of about $180,000,000 from customs, but 
owing to the blockade the commodities 
that were going into Germany at the 
present time were so small that no large 
revenue such as that could possibly be 
raised from customs at present. In re- 
gard to excise, which produced $160,000,- 
000, the chief items were brandy, malt, 
and sugar. Far less of all these commod- 
ities was being consumed in Germany at 
the present time than was the case be- 
fore the war, and yet they were taking 
credit for receiving the same amount 
that they received in peacetime. In ad- 
dition to Germany crediting herself with 
the old peacetime revenue when she did 
not receive it, on the other side she did 
not debit herself with the $350,000,000 
that was paid in peacetime for the up- 
keep of the army and navy. The ac- 
knowledged deficit for this year of $720,- 
000,000 was arrived at by overestimat- 
ing her receipts and underestimating her 
expenditure. It was a fictitious figure, 
and did not represent the facts, which 
apparently the German Government dare 
not disclose to its people. 

Only very few people had an elemen- 
tary knowledge of German finance. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had estimat- 
ed that the German debt on March 31, 
1919, would amount to $40,000,000,000. 
That was not only the funded debt, but 
the unfunded debt, because there was al- 
ways an unfunded debt in Germany of 
approximately $5,000,000,000. He calcu- 
lated that the pensions after the war 
would cost Germany at least $750,000,- 
000, perhaps a great deal more. It was 
calculated that $3,600,000,000 was the 
amount that Germany would have to 
meet if the war ended about March 31 
next. The corresponding figures for 


Great Britain, as stated by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, were $3,250,000,- 
000, made up of its pre-war expenditure 
and of roughly $1,000,000,000, and the 
extra amount to which Great Britain was 
committed for education and other items 
and the additional sum that would be 
required for pensions after the war and 
the interest on sinking fund. The net 
debt, it was estimated, would stand at the 
end of the current financial year at $40,- 
280,000,000. 

As regarded Great Britain the whole 
of the $3,250,000,000 was provided in the 
Finance bill of this year with the taxes 
that had been levied before this year. 

Germany had provided by permanent 
taxation less than one-half of the 
amount which she would require if the 
war came to a close with the present 
financial year. From taxation of all 
kinds, whether permanent or temporary, 
Germany proposed to raise $720,000,000, 
but that amount was arrived at by 
the German method of overestimating 
receipts and underestimating expendi- 
ture. Toward meeting that, $600,000,000 
of new permanent taxation was pro- 
posed in Germany this year, but only 
$2,500,000 of that would accrue during 
the year. Great Britain had budgeted 
for $4,210,000,000 this year by finan- 
cial arrangements, which in a _ full 
year would produce $4,330,000,000. The 
total extra taxation raised by Germany 
from the beginning of the war was stated 
in the budget speech in the Reichstag to 
be $1,000,000,000 from indirect, $1,775,- 
000,000 from direct taxes, including the 
capital increment levy, and $500,000,000 
raised by the Federal States, making the 
total sum which would be raised toward 
the cost of the war by extra taxation 
since the war began up to the end of 
March, 1919, $3,375,000,000. The sum 
which Great Britain should have raised 
by the same time would be $8,430,000,000. 
Germany had paid interest to some ex- 
tent by loans. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR AS 
SEEN BY CARTOONISTS 


[Spanish Cartoon] 


So Near and Yet So Far 
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—From The Dayton Daily News. 





[American Cartoon] 


The Conflict of the Ages 
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—From The Brooklyn Eagle. 


“The Past and the Present are in a death grapple.”—President Wilson. 
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[Ameiican Cartoon] 


A Thousand Years Late 
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t of France 


Spiri 
—From The New York Herald. 
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Forward With the 
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[German-Swiss Cartoon] 


Peace Angel Prepares to Visit Earth 


—From Nebelspalter, Zurich. 


St. Peter: “So! Now I have fitted on the gas mask.” 
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[American Cartoon] 


Will the Chain Hold? 
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—fFrom The San-Francisco Call-Post. 





[German Cartoon] 


A Little Job for ; ns 


—From Kladderadatsch, Berlin. 


Therefore we hand him over to you for proper discipline. 
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[Spanish Cartoons] 
The Unexpected Germania’s Plight 


—Iberia, Barcelona. 


“Who would have thought that 
those miserable twins, Justice and —Iberia, Barcelona. 
Right, could have made such a resist- Good heavens!. Another German 
ance! ” offensive! , 


The Successor of Garibaldi 


—From Campana de Gracia, Barcelona. 
Italy’s commander sweeps the enemy back over the Piave. 
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—From The Dayton Daily News. 
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[American Cartoon] 


Vacation 
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[Italian Cartoon] 


—From I1 420, Florence. 
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[English Cartoons] 


A Happy Prospect for Karl Souvenirs for Gretchen 


—London Opinion. 


[Australian Cartoon] 


Bolshevist Statesmen at Work 
on a Platform 


-—The Passing Show, London. 


[American Cartoon] 


No Trespassing 


—— 


re _* 





—Kladderadatsch, Berlin. 
SALOME (Clemenceau) : “ Give me the —Kladderadatsch, Berlin. 
: ”? 
head of Joseph Caillaux. “Come, Uncle Sam, oh, come and 


save us! ” 


The Race Still Unsatisfied 


De ace as Grays 
—Kladderadatsch, Berlin. 
a ring eee Germans as well as for a 
ies these weeks have been a race be- , 
tween Hindenburg and Wilson.”—Lloyd ia. re: 
George’s Edinburgh speech. DeaTH: “ Not high enough yet. 





[American Cartoons] 


The German Army Is Said to 


The Skeleton in Armor Be Suffering From the Grip 


—Detroit News. 


Remember the Lusitania! Effects of Kiihlmann’s Speech 


=—Central Press Association. 
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—From The San Francisco Chronicle. 





[American Cartoons] 


Trying to Wave the Branch and 
Hold the Bundle 


2 htt 
—Nelson Harding in Brooklyn Eagle. 





[American Cartoons] 


“The Face That Launched a 
Thousand Ships” 


The Kaiser’s War Council 


—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Pinching the Mailed Fist 
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~—Newark Evening News. 
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FOR BOYS Cen t Ta tion 


FOR GIRLS 
Failures in School Can Almost Always Be 
Traced to One of the Following Types of Minds: 


1. The Grasshopper mind—the mind that nibbles at 
everything and masters nothing. 

2. The Colorless mind—the mind that is unable to 
picture or use words. It is the most pathetic of all 
types, because it is almost wordless. 

. The I-Don’t-Care mind—the mind that has become 
hardened by discouragement. 

. The Timid mind—the mind that lacks self-assertion. 

. The Hazy mind—the mind that is never certain of 
anything. 

. The Pre-occupied mind—the mind that is never at 
home. 


. The Frivolous mind—the mind that regards all work 
as useless. 


F a boy comes under the first of these If the learner passes under number four 
heads, he mirrors a teacher who works | he reflects the misfit teacher—a teacher who 
has chosen the wrong profession. 
If a lad belongs to the fifth class he 
reflects a teacher with a misty mind—a 
If a pupil fits in the second division he | teacher who acts as if he had a blister on 
reflects a teacher who is always annexed his brain. 
to a book—a teacher who is lost unless he| If the candidate for college falls into 
can read a text. Such a teacher hasn't any | the sixth division he reflects a teacher who 
business in a school-room. always arrives at a railway station after his 
If the student can be placed under the | train has departed. Such a teacher is never 
third variety he reflects a type teacher who able to cover a cougse in school. 
drives more boys from school than any other If the boy feels at home in the seventh 
—a teacher who is forever dashing cold | class he reflects a teacher who hates work, 
water on budding hopes and desires. Such | who lacks the power of application, and 
a teacher is as out of place in a school- | who is generally a slave to pleasure. Such 
room as an iceberg is in a flower garden. a teacher is a nuisance in a school-room. 
At the CLARK SCHOOL FOR CONCENTRATION the foregoing types of 
mind have been carefully studied and as a consequence very gratifying 
results have been obtained. THE STUDENTS OF THE CLARK SCHOOL 
REFLECT THEIR TEACHERS THROUGH THE RECORDS THEY MAKE. 
The Summer Session ts now open and will continue until October 1st, 1918. The 
Principal will be at the school from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. daily and will be glad to talk 
to parents whose children have failed in other schools. 


Write for illustrated book containing full information. 
MAIN OFFICE AND GIRLS SCHOOL 
301 WEST END AVE., COR. 72nd ST. 
BOYS’ SCHOOL, 270 W. 72nd ST., Cor. West End Ave. 
NEW YORK. 
Telephone Columbus 744 


without methods, without purpose, with- 
out plan. 





Current History Magazine——Advertising Section 


OES your library lack the history 
of the most momentous years man- 
kind has lived through—of the great- 


est struggle the world has seen? 


RE the facts that are moulding our New World at your 
command ? 


The World of 1914 is dead and gone forever. We have entered a 
new epoch of history. Into the last four years have been crowded 
the tragedy, the heroism, the reaction, the history of centuries, 


The vital month-to-month history of the World War, from its be- 
ginning until the present, is available to you in the WAR VOL- 
UMES published by The New York Times Co. The official, 
authoritative records of the struggle, written mainly by the men 
who are directing it, will enable you to understand fully the vast 
issues now being decided; to form your judgments upon the facts. 


EACH OF THE WAR VOLUMES CONTAINS: 


A narrative of the war, up to the and political situations by inter- 
date of the volume, written by an national experts. 


American Historian. The richest literature of the war by 
The official reports of the great ¢Minent authors. ol 
campaigns written by the Com- 96 pages of war photographs, in ro- 
manding Generals. togravure. 
The salient speeches of the states- Charts, maps, diagrams, and inter- 
an, national cartoons. 

: : ‘ : A careful and elaborate index. 
The historic diplomatic ex- 


changes Each volume contains 600 pages of 
, authoritative, interesting data. 14 
Reviews of the military, economic volumes are now ready. 


Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor of Govern- 
ment, at Harvard University: “The most valuable 
single repository that has been issued.’’ 


FOR FREE EXAMINATION 


To any responsible person we will ship 14 War Volumes, to be returned at 
our expense if not found entirely satisfactory. The books are bound in 
cloth, three-quarter leather, or full leather. Easy payments will be arranged 
if desired. Descriptive booklet sent on request. 


CURRENT HISTORY, Times Square, New York 
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Tells How Anyone Can Easily Develop a Strong Person- 
ality and How It Helps in a Business and Social Way 


The Most Interesting Man 
I Ever Met 


By J. A. Butler 


EN usually are fluent only when talking about their own 
business or sport. Women—at !east most I’ve met— 
can talk of little other than household duties and their 
children. Instead of broadening out as they grow older— 
instead of constantly adding to their fund of information— 
they have literally gotten into a rut, they are backsliding. 
But fortunately this condition is not universal. There are, 
in spite of our manifold distractions and hurried living, a few 
who do manage to keep up with the really worth-while things 
of life, and it is indeed a rare treat to meet them. 


A Chance Acquaintance 


Not long ago I was coming from Chicago to New York on 
the Century. After dinner I picked up an acquaintance with 
a quiet man sitting near me. Starting out with a pleasantry 
about the weather, we gradually drifted from one subject to 
another until I looked at my watch and found that three hours 
had passed, and it seemed scarcely but a few moments, so 
quickly had the time flown. 

Never before had I met such a well-informed man. He 
seemed to know and to love all that is the best in Art; he knew 
little intimate things about the great writers; he zould talk 
interestingly about almost any place of historical importance, 
and about the big men of all time. And soit was with Music, 
with Popular Science, with Nature, and with all the Arts. 

Naturally I was intensely interested in this man. Who 
was he? Where had he gotten this fund of information? 
Surely he must be some rich dilettante with nothing to think 
of but developing his mind. 

When we finally got up and decided to turn in for the night, 
I asked him for his card and gave him mine. Picture my 
amazement when I read the name of a big manufacturer in 
the Middle West who had a reputation for having pulled 
himself up by his boot-straps. 

Risking a rebuke, I asked him how he had been able to 
spare the time from his business to master the wonderful 
store of interesting information of which he was the possessor. 


Worth Dollars and Cents 


Here is what he said: “A few years ago I began to feel ina 
very definite way my lack of knowledge—for up to then I had 
devoted my entire waking hours to business—thought I was 
too busy—that culture was merely a luxury, all right for the 
idle rich, but not meant for the hard-headed business man. 

“Suddenly one day I realized that this attitude was entirely 


The Mentor Association, 
Dept. 249, 116 E. 16th St., 
New York City. 

: Your plan appeals to me. I accept your offer to 
Join the Mentor Association, without expense, for 10 
days. It is understood that the membership entitles me 
to receive The Mentor for one year (twenty-four at- 
tractive issues), including 144 gravures and hundreds of 
pages of text matter profusely illustrated, together with 
all the privileges of the personal service departments. 
Please enter my name to receive The Mentor, and I will 
send $1.00 upon receipt of memorandum and $1.00 each 
month for only three months, making $4 in all, or I 
will notify you within 10 days to concel my membership. 


wrong. It was brought forcibly to my attention by a new 
associate—a young man who had made an amazing success 
in our line, having attained a reputation out of a!! proportion 
to his years. I noticed that this man, in every situation—in 
any company—seemed to be more at home than anyone else. 
He seemed to have ‘something on’ the others. He was so 
easy and confident—such a fluent talker—and made such a 
telling impression that he seemed to be able to make every 
one he met do anything he wanted them to. 

“Right then I determined to somehow find the time to im- 
prove myself—and | want to say that ! consider the things 
I’ve learned—the ability to talk and think other things than 
business—one of my greatest dollar and cents assets. Person- 
ality is one of the greatest powers in business. And culture 
— if you want to call what I’ve gained by that name—is the 
backbone of personality. 

“And the remarkable part about it all is that I gained all 
of this in less than five minutes a day by joining the Mentor 
Association, which solved the problem of finding time to keep 
up with the finer things in life. The Mentor Association is 
a group of men and women, now numbering one hundred 
thousand, who have determined to learn just one new worth- 
while thing every day. And it is really marvelous, the ground 
that can be covered in this way. All my appreciation and 
knowledge of the great works of the big mascers in all the 
fields of art, my viewpoint in travel and nature, has come 
from my membership in the Mentor Association—by learn- 
ing one new thing each day.” 


What Membership Brings 


Membership in the Mentor Association entitles you 
to five distinct services: 

First—24 issues of ‘‘The Mentor,’’ bringing a beautifully printed 
and illustrated story every two weeks, all about one subject, 
written by a leading authority upon that subject—300 pages 
during the year. 

Second—600 beautiful illustrations, distributed during the year 
through the text of the 24 issues of ‘““The Mentor.’’ 

Third—144 gravure or color pictures, reproduced on heavy paper, 
all ready for framing, in deep, rich tones that bring out all 
the beauty of the originals. If you bought these in an art 
store they would cost you from 50c to $1.00 each. On the back 
of each picture is a crisp five-minute description of the subject 
that is portrayed. 

Fourth—Answers to any question on Art, 
History, Nature or Architecture, the Theater—any subject, in 
fact—each answer by an authority. 

Fifth—Authoritative Club Programs. Any program you may 
want for a club, reading circle, a literary afternoon or evening. 
Your entire club program will be outlined for the year. 


All for About 1c a Day 


One of the most surprising things about the Mentor service is its 
low cost made possible by the large membership. Were this 
information to be prepared especially for you it would cost a 
great many thousands of dollars, but 
because the cost is distributed 
among many the cost to each is 
nominal—a little more than a cent 
a day! But you may examine The 
Mentor carefully before sending any 
money, and if you are not entirely 
satisfied your membership will be 
immediately cancelled if you notify 
us within 10 days. Otherwise, send 
only $1.00 on receipt of bill and 
$1.00 a month for three months. 
This is a special offer and may 
never appear here again. So mail 
the coupon today. You have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose. 
THE MENTOR’ ASSOCIATION, 
Dept. 249, 114-116 East i6th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Travel, Literature, 


Some Recent 
Titles 


Statues Wtih a Story 
The Discoverers 

Paris, the Incomparable 
Napoleon 

Famous Composers 

The Ruins of Rome 
Makers of Modern Opera 
Abraham Lincoln 
American Wild Flowers 
Rugs and Rug Making 
Charles Dickens 
American Historic Homes 
Yellowstone National Park 
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To the Readers of 
Current History Magazine: 


In these crucial days, when every phase of the 
war, every development of the struggle is big with 
possibilities, every thoughtful person desires that 
no feature of the vital world-history should es- 
cape his notice. 


There is one certain method of avoiding this 
—become a regular reader of Current History 
Magazine—the one periodical that presents 
monthly all the essential war news, all the essen- 
tial authentic diplomatic exchanges, all the chief 
official state documents. No comment or proph- 
ecy—the FACTS! 


To anyone who during the month of Septem- 
ber sends us $3.00 for a year’s subscription to Cur- 
rent History Magazine there will be sent without 
charge a landscape war map, size 2 1-2 feet by 1 2-3 
feet, etched in rotogravure. This map depicts the 
battle lines. In graphic form, it shows 750 towns, 
every important river, railroad, etc., on the entire 
western front. This offer is open only during the 
month of September. 


Use the attached coupon in sending the sub- 
scription. 


-Current History Magazine, 
Times Square, New York City. 


Enclosed find $3.00, for which please send me Cur- 
rent History Magazine for one year. It is understood that 
your Landscape War Map of the Western Front is in- 
cluded in this offer. 
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Luxury and Econ- 
omy Combined 


Mattresses last longer—are 
sweeter and cleaner — 
equipped with 


Quilted Mattress Protectors 


made of two pieces of heavy 
bleached white muslin—both sides 
quilted—with dainty, snow-white 
wadding of the best grade be- 
tween. 


They can be washed easily with- 
out losing their light, fluffy tex- 
ture or their attractive whiteness. 
Mothers readily appreciate their 
usefulness—they keep babies’ 
cribs absolutely dry and sanitary. 
They are made in all sizes to fit 
any bed or crib. 


Look for this trade mark and 
thus avoid “seconds,” dam- 
aged or “just as good” pads. 


Sold in all high-class 
department stores. 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 


15 Laight Street New York City 


of WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARIES are in use by business men, en- 
gineers, bankers, judges, architects, physicians, 
farmers, teachers, librarians, clergymen, by suc= 
cessful men and women the world over. 
ARE YOU EQUIPPED TO WIN? 


The New International provides the means to 
success. It is an all-knowing teacher, a universal 


question answerer. 


If you seek efficiency and advancement why not 
make daily use of this vast fund of information? 


Stocks 
and 


Bonds 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 


1 2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. 


Colored Plates. 30,000 Geo- 
graphical Subjects. 12,000 B’o- 
graphical Entries. 

Regular and 
India-Paper Editions, 
Write for specimen pages, il- 
lustrations, etc. Free, a set 
of Pocket Maps if you name 

N. Y. T. C. History. 
G.& C.MERRIAM Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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For Cash 


| On Open Account 


On Partial 
Payment Plan 


(Free Booklet 
on Request) 


C1HUDSON-CO. 


MEMBERS OF NY. STOCK EXCHANGE SINCE 1874 


66 Broadway 


New York 
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a lift the singer’s spirit on the outspread wings of its own 
glories, to carry it into unexplored beauties of the spirit- 
land—such is the province of the Steinway. 

To support the singer’s voice with reassuring strength and 
unfaltering truth, to inspire it to new efforts, to ecstatic 
heights and stirring depths before undreamed of—this is the 
Steinway’s mission. In the fulfillment of which it has never 
failed a singer since the days when its concert life began. 
Every great musical artist that has ever enchanted an audience 
has paid tribute to the Steinway, through its continued use and 
by open commendation. The Steinway’s unassailable position 
throughout the world gives it claim to your consideration 
before you choose an instrument for your home. Its cost is 
but little higher than ordinary pianos and terms are made 
convenient. 


Catalogue and prices on application. 


Sold on convenient payments. 
Old pianos taken in exchange. 
Inspection Invited. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Subway Express Stations at the Door. 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 
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